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CHAP- XV. 

Composition of Motives. 

IF one were ftt to take an account of any 
of thofe vaft woods in America fcarce 
ever trodden by human foot, he could 
not bfe expected to proceed with much regu^ 
larity at firft : he muft follotv wherever hfe 
fhould find aa opening, and his obfervations 
upon th<j firft trial would direft him to take 
another method of proceeding in making a 
fccond : when he had examined one quarter, 
he muft return back to where he fet out in 
order to exailiine another, and would often 
find occafion to take frefti notices of things 
that he thought he had fufficiently obferved 
before. So in this my inveftigation of that 
wildemefs the human mind, I am forced to 
work ray paffage where I find it pradicable; 
for I have no preconcerted plan nor any fa-. 
A 2 voutll^ 
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vourite point which I am determined to make 
good at all events : and thci' not without fome 
general i4eg.Qf the end to which niy enquiries 
will lead me, yet have I not a full profpedt of 
the track they will take. I am not to be 
Confidered as a profeflbr inftrufting others in 
the fcience he is compleatly mafter of, but as 
^ learner feekiqg after an improvement of my 
awn knowledge : therefore ftrike into what;^ 
ever turnings appear moft likely to advance 
me forward' on my way^ and after having pur- 
fued them a while^fometimes difcover a ne- 
ceffity of returning back to take S fuller re- 
view of fubjefts I had confidered before. 
This is at prefent my cafe with reipeft to 
Motives and that vivifying ingredient which 
^ gives them their vigour and aftivity. Satisfac- 
tion, which I thought to have difmifled long 
ago, but now find myfelf unable to proceed 
further without taking them under examina- 
tion afrefh. If I do not perform my work with 
the regularity I wifh, yet as charity covers z. 
multitude of fins, fo I hope an earneft defire 
of producing fomething that carries the ap- 
pearance of benefit, w^ll cover a multitude of 
defeats in the performance. But becaufe I 
would nqt negleft method where I can attain 
it, (hall divide what I have next to oflFer 
under four general heads : the compofition of 
japLOtives, the feyeral Ipeqies of them, theii^ 

pro- 
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produftion, and the caufes introducing them 
to operate. We have obferved before thai 
motives ftridly fuch^ are always fomething 
adually prefent ' in the thought, but they 
ufually retain the name while remaining in 
the repofitory of our ideas and not directly 
occurring to view ; and I have diftinguifhed 
them by the figurative expreffion of motives 
operating in the fcale or lying doriliant in 
the box. Under the firft head I fhall eonfi-- 
der them im their a6kive ftate^ under the two 
next in their quiefcerit, and the fourth will 
relate to their paffage from the box into the 
fcale. 

2. By the compolition of motives I meail 
the matter whereof they are made, which 
confifts of three principal parts : fome aftidri 
apprehended poffible, fome confequence^ 
perception or end to be attained, which wci 
have heretofore ftiled the Vehicle, and the 
fatisfadlion expedled therein^ Hence it ap- 
pears that motives always contain a judge- 
ment of the adlion being poffible, of its pro-^ 
ducing the efFeft, and of the fatisfa<ftorineJS 
of that effed:. 

Were you privately to unlock the doors of 
a prifon unknown to thofe within, they 
would never try to get out fo long as they 
remained perfuaded their endeavours would 
prove ineJfFedtual. Indeed a bare poffibility 
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of fucceeding will often fuffice to fet us at 
work : you fhall fee men endeavouring fa 
open doors that they believe to be made faft^ 
but then it is with an apprehcnfion of fome 
chance that they may find means of opening 
them. Sometimes impatience will raife a 
temporary perfuafion, which the mkd eager- 
ly admits againft evidence becaufe it footha 
her lineafinefs for a moment; while this laft% 
it will make men ftrive to puih through 
ftone walls, but the ipftatit it fiiMdes they 
give over their efforts. Not! can. you in- 
itance any one aftion of our lives whereia 
there is not a momentary apprehenfion^. 
either well or ill grounded, either foggefted 
by underftanding or fancy, of fomething we 
can do. This feems a ftrong argument 
againft Hartley's vibratiuncles, fince ia 
every exertion of our activity ^ there muft 
be a perception in the mind of its efficacy^ 
Or if his doftrine were true^ it would be 
of moft pernicious confequence to prevail 
amongft mankind : for ' were it poffible 
once totally to banifh all opinion of 
power, nobody would ever ftir a finger ta 
htlp themfelves. We fee this now and then: 
exemplified in perforis deeply affedted with 
hypochondriac dilbrders, who while they 
fancy -themfelves under an utter inability of 
ittStion, you can never bring them to move 
^ ' cither 



Hther hand of foot^ until by fbme fudden 
alarm or pungeilt fmart you caii diffipate 
their ideas and turn imagination into her or«^ 
dinary channels. 

3. But the practicability of an adibn alone 
tvill not incite us to undertake it, for We 
have many Ways wherein we. might exert oujf 
power continually occurring to our thoughfa^ 
tvhich yet we forbear to purfue : and when 
.w6 do ad:, it it hot raeferly for the fake of a^ 
ing, but for fott^9, end conceived attainable 
thereby^^ l^hkh our judgement or our fancy 
recommends.' And this end I take to be al-^ 
ways fonie perception the tnind defires to 
have : if we put fugar into o»r mouths, it is 
for the fweetnefs of the tafte ; if we aim at 
things ufefuUi it is for the thought of having 
them in our pofleffion j if at things laudable, 
it is for the confcioufnefs of having afted 
right. Even when we go abroad meerly up^ 
on being tired of fitting, or while away the 
time in fome trifling amufement, it is either* 
to remove the uneafinefs of indolence, or foi' 
the fenfation our exercife will give us, or for 
fome engagement we expedl to find in what 
we do- Ndr can one well conceive a man tp 
make any movement without a notion at 
the inftaht of fomething to be effefted 
thereby^ 

A 4 4. Keithtr 
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4. Neither will the idea of aftion and its 
event fuffice wiflhout an expedtance of fatif- 
faftion in thfe^^attainment : for, we purfue and 
rejedt the fame things at tipies according as 
we find ourfelves in the humour. It is not 
barely the tafte nor the fight nor the reflec- 
tion of objefts^but the fatisfaftion expeifted 
therein that urges us to purfue them : thofe 
who have not a palate for fweet things, will 
never be tempted by the fweetnefs of fugar^ 
nor will a man take pains to obtain things 
ufefull^ if he have no concern for the future, 
nor things laudable, if he have no relifh in 
the confcioufnefs of having performed them* 
But as we cannot procure fatisfadion without 
the application of fomething fatisfadory, 
therefore other perceptions are regarded only 
as the vehicle neceflary for conveyance,^ but 
that alone gives weight to the motive. If 
we fearch throughout all the actions of men^ 
we fhall find them always preferring that 
wherein they for the prefent apprehend the 
greateft fatisfaction : even when they forego 
pleafures, or fubmit to pains, or undergo 
labours, they do it for the fake of fomething 
they conceive to be more fatisfactory ; and 
when they negleft the known greater good 
for fome paltry appetite, it \s becaufe they 
find more fatisfaction in prefent gratification 
than in die proipect of diftant advantage. 

Nor 
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Nor if we confider the matter rightly, is 
this denied by thofe who afcribe the greateft 
power of felf-moving to the mind : for tho' 
they contend for her having the privilege of 
annexing the idea of Beft to whatever object 
(he pleafes,- yet they admit that this idea fo 
annexed influences the active powers to pur- 
fue it. 

5. For the moil part we proceed upon 
fome defign more or lefs remote, and then 
our motive contains feveral ends of adlion 
one within another 5 underflanding retaining 
the principal purpofe in vie w^ and imagina- 
tion fuggefling the nieans from time to time 
in their proper order. Thus a motive ap- 
pears to be a very complicated idea contain^ 
ing a variety of judgements together with the 
fubjedls whereon they are pafTed. Belides 
this we cannot go on currently without ideal 
caufes to condudl us on our way, nor inftru- 
ments to aflift us, of which we muft have a 
competent idea or we fhall miflake in the 
ufe of them. But by long cuftom and 
familiarity our compounds coalefce into one 
idea, and fb, as I may fay, take up no 
more room in the mind than if they were 
jingle and uniform : and by habituating 
ourfelves to fix our notice upon a variety 
of objects in the fcenes pafling before us, 
fuch of them as may fervc to prompt or 

iliape 
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{hape our actions, occur at one glance and-a^J 
it were in one complex ; which gives us our 
readinef^ and dexterity in all thofe exercifeS 
of our powers t6 which we have been fre- 
quently accuftomed; 



CHAP- XVI; 

SpEcifcs OF Motives. 

SATISFACTION is always one and the 
fame in kind howmuchfoever it may 
vary in degree, for it is that ftate the mind 
is thrown into upon the application of things 
agreable ; and whatever poffeffes that quality 
in equal degree, whether meats and drinks 
or diverfion or gain or acquifition of power 
or reflei^ion on paft perfbrmances> fills it witK 
the fame content and complacence : where- 
fore the various fpecies* of motives muft be 
diftingOiCKed by the variety of vehicles con- 
taining fatisfadtion. 

Innumerable are the ways men find at dif^ 
ferent times to fatisfy thenafelves ; to enume- 
rate them all would be endlefs and needlcfs : 
therefore I {hall endeavour, what is ufually 
pradifed in fuch cafes, to diftinguilh them 
into clafie!', and I think them reducible to 

thefe 
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thefe four, Pleafure, life. Honour and Ne- 
eeffity. For I cannot recoiled anything we 
undertake unlefs it be either for fome amufe- 
ment we hope to find in it, or for fome fer- 
Vice we exped^ it will do us, of for the credit 
that will redound from it in the eftimation of 
others or ourfelves, or becaufe compelled 
thereto by the urgency of our fituation. 
Sometimes two of more of thefe join forces 
to move us,. a«d fometimes we have them all 
four in view Sconce : a man on befpeaking a 
fuit of cloaths^may do it becaufe his old 
ones are worn out and he muft have fome- 
thing to put upon his back, he may choofe 
his piece of cloth for the clofenefs and 
ftrength that will render it nK)ft fervice-^ 
able, he direfts the cut and make fo as to 
lippear fefliionable, and perhaps orders a dab 
of gold or filver lace to pleafe his own 
fancy. 

2. There is another divifion running thro* 
all the clafTes abovementioned, which dif- 
tinguifties them into motives of reafon and 
motives of fancy: the one giving birth to 
our confiderate and the other to our inadver- 
tent adtiofts. And both of thefe for the moflr 
part find room to operate without interrupting 
each other: when two perfons walk together 
to fome place on bufinefs^ they may fwing 
their arms or whiftle or difcourfe or praftife 
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fbme other little amufement, which neither 
retards nor forwards them on their way* Nor 
are we fcarce ever (o totally engaged in the 
profecution of any defign as not to make 
many motions that do not directly tend to 
the furtherance , of it* Or fancy may alter 
the fhape of our actions without turning 
them afide from their purpofe : a man may 
go on tiptoe for a whim and make as much 
fpeed that way for a while as he defires, but 
when he finds it grow tirefome he will return 
to his ordinary gait. 

Our larger undertakings contain many 
ends fubordinate to one another and^lll con- 
ducive to the principal; each of which irt 
turn wholly occupies the thought^ but the 
principal all along lies dormant in the mind 
ready to operate as occafion fhall offer. Thus 
a traveller^ going on a long journey, has the 
next baiting place for the objecft of his purfuit 
during every particular ftage: but if any- 
thing happens fuggefting an alteration or ad- 
dition to his plan, then the main purpofe of 
his journey prefently occurs and weighs with 
him in his deliberations. Moft of us have a 
,^ ; few leading aims that • fhape the general 
courfe of our lives, fuch as the attainment of 
fome art or fcience, advancement of our for- 
tune, engagement to a profeffion or favourite 
diverfioa : and thefe branch out into divifions 

which 
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which again contain inferior views ; like 
the governors of provinces or generals of ar- 
mies, who have their fubaltern officers com-* 
mariding the private men. In fome perfons 
there is one predominant purpofe, ufually 
ftiled the ruling paffion, as wealth, power or 
fan^e, that like Aaron's ferpent fwallows up 
qill the reft and will fuifer nothing to weigh 
that does not co-incide with its interefts. 

3. We dbferved a little while ago how un- 
derftanding and imagination influence each 
other : there are few of our purpofes to be 
attained at a fingle ftroke, but judgement re- . 
eonjmeijd^ t|ie thing to be donc,and the trains 
of imagination^or that habitual expertnefs we 
have acquired in works of the like nature^fuc-r 
ceffively fuggefts the means of performing it; 
which muft be looked upon as ide^ caufes, 
having no fatisfaftion of their own, but taking 
a tindture of that belonging to the defign they ^ 
tend to proniote. 

On the other hand invagination often fets 
un4erftanding at work. How many people 
employ all their fagacity and contrivance to 
compafs fome fudden whim they take into 
their heads without ever confidering whether 
it be worth the while ! And indeed in our 
moft prudent prqceedings we generally fet out 
pn fome motive arifing involuntarily to our 
view : for when fenfe, appetite or a train of 
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reileftion infligates to an undertakings and 
nothing occurs to render the expedience of it 
doubtfull, what has underftandirtg to do but 
ponccrt proper n>eafures for compleating it ? 

4. Wherefore as the motives depofited in 
our imagination bear fo great a fway in our 
proceedings, it is well worth the pains to ex-r' 
amine what kinds of them we are capable of, 
in order to ftore up fuch as may ferve us beft 
and moft cfFciftually : but this is no eafy 
matter as well by rcafon of their fmalnefs as 
of their obfcurity, • The fatisfadlions urging 
to our by-mptions, whije attention fixes on 
fomcthing elfe^are of the,evanefcent jcind, as 
Hartley calls them, by an epithet taken from 
the mathematicians, who term thofe angles 
evanefcent that lie between a perpendicular 
and the foot of ap hyperbolae yet thefe 
little angles are fufficient to begin an opening 
between the two lines, and fo are the little 
fatisfaftions fufficient to produce fudden and 
fliort aftions and afford us that complacence 
we feel in the common tranfaftions of life. 
But there are other fatisfaftions, which thb* 
ftrong enough of themfelves to ftrike the eye, 
yet are covered from our fight whenever 
we endeavour to look upon them by other 
objects intervening. When we attempt to 
recollect the inducements of our ccwKluct^ 
thera commonly occurs, inftead of them, fpe- 

cious 
O 
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cious reafona ferving to juftify it to ourfclves 
or the wcorld* How many people afcribe their 
aftions to difintereftednefs or benevolence oc 
virtue, when they were prompted hy fear or 
refentQient or prpfit or reputation? They 
fancy themfelves poflefled of thpfe xnotiv^cs^ 
hut really havQ no fueh thing in their com- 
pofition, or have them fo feeble as never 
to weigh againft any thing elfe lying inf 
counterbalance* For it muft be noted tha| 
when we reflet on our paft behaviour, we 
have riot in view before us that ftatc of minc^ 
wc were a<9;ually in at the time of acting;^ 
which is gpne and Qver, but its reprefcntativo 
idea i and pur ide^^s being perpetually upon 
the fl9«t|. le»ye room for another reprcfentation 
to flip iHi fuch aims as bear an unfavourable 
aipect hiding themfelves or taking flieltcr 
under Pth^r? more reputable. Which ren- 
ders it extremely difficult to difcover what 
real motives we have belonging to us, With^ 
out continually k;eeping a watchfuU eye and 
fixing our attention upon them at the very 
inftant of their operating, 

5. The want of knowing what motives lie 
in the ftorehoufei of imagination^has probably 
given rife to the nc^idp of an arbitrary power 
which fome attribute to the Will : for being 
acquainted only with the motives of under- 
fiandinj^ and thoie ftrong inftigations of paf- 

fioa 
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fvCfti which can efcape nobody's obfcrvation, 
and yet finding that thoie incitemtots do not 
operate with equal efFeA upon all occafions, 
but fometimes one prevails and fometimes 
the other, they can affign no caufe of the dif- 
ference befides an inherent authority in the 
Will to determine its own motions. But if 
one could difcern all the various turns imagi^ 
nation is apt to take^ it might not be difficult 
from thence to account for the turns of voli- 
tion : and whenever the dictates of reafon ap-* 
pear to adt with more or lefs weight than was 
expedted, one might always difcover fome fe^ 
cret inclination or wilfulnefs or perfuafion or 
moral fenfe at bottom that cafts the balance*. 
Therefore I fliall endeavour^ as far as I am able, 
to trace out the minute and obfcure motives, as 
well as the more obfervable^when I come to 
confidcr each of my four clafles particularly. 
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Production of Motives. 

FO R reafons before given, it feems pro-^ 
bable there is fome particular organ or 
fibre, which I have called the fpring, that 
afFedts us with fatisfa^tion and uneaiinefs. 

Whether 
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Whether there be a feveral (pring for eithe^ 
Or that one afFefts us differently according to 
its different .motiQlis, I fliall not pretend to 
determine: but this ^ring never playis un- 
lefs touched by fonie of thofe organs which 
excite our other perceptions. Hence proceeds 
die neceffity of a vel^lcy becaiife we cannot 
obtain fati§fa<ftion without the miniftryof fome 
idea that fhall prove fatisfa(9:ory, nor fall under 
uneafinefs without the feeling or thought of 
fOmething that fhall render us uneafy. 

But in what manner fbever our ideas 
operate either way^ certain it is that nature 
in the formation of our bodies firfl, give& them 
dneir refpedive qualities*: for many fenfa- 
tions from our birth give us pain and others 
afford us pleafure, arid thofe fenfations are 
not of our own procuring, but excited in uS 
by external pbjedls wherewith volition has no 
concern. Therefore nature does not furnifh 
us with motives, which mufl be worked out 
by experience of what hurts or delights us : 
for we can have no inducement for adtion be-' 
fore we know what to choofe or rejeft. Our 
fcnfes each of them refpeftively convey plea- 
fure from certain objedls and pain from 
dthers, but thofe fenfations do not difcover 
the means of procuring them, rfieretore they 
cannot generate a motive ; which mufl arife 
itQvxk the' remembrance of what exercifes of 

ii our 
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our power have v&A to bring the objeds to 
, our organs or to remove them. Even appe-- 
tite^as given by nature^ is no more than a 
pleafing or irkfome feel according to the fe-» 
veral degrees of its intenfeneis, nor does it 
grow into dcfire until we have learned what^ 
will fatisfy it. One may ob^^rve that little 
children when uneafy through hunger or 
fleepinefsi do not know what is the matter 
with them» and arc fo far from being moved 
by appetite towards the gratification of it, 
that they fight againft their victuals and 
other methods of relief when applied to them. 
Wc have obferved before that every 
motive contains a judgement, and that the 
firft judgement we ever paffed muft preceed- 
the firft aft we ever performed. How we 
attain this firft judgement, whether by par- 
ticipation of the mother's ideas or by tha 
mental organs being thrown mechanicalljr 
into a mfHlitication that fhall excite a percep- 
tion of judgement, I am not able to explain ^ 
but thus much we may conclude for certain^ 
that little children come into the world with 
u general notion of aftion, though they know 
very little how to apply their powers for par^ 
ticular purpofcs. When anything afife^ 
them with plcafurc or pain they put theni- 
fclves into violent agitations, throwing about 
their arms and legs and working with cN-ery 

mulcle 
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nmfcle of their bodjr: and at other times you 
fee them v^ filll of motion continually 
trhile awake. By thus perpetually exerting 
Mieir powers they light upon fuch riiotioni as 
iiappeii to relieVfc them in their wants or 
^lede them widi the ferifation they feel in 
the exercife : the idea of thofe motions an(J 
their cffeft in time finking into their reflect 
tion^urges them t6 repeat the like upon other 
eccafions, and thus inftructed by aecidettt they 
gradually rife to the more perfect manage-^ 
tne&t of thdir limbs and organs^ 

2i hs motives have their foundation iii 
the knowledge of things iatisfactory or thd 
contraiy, of eoiirfe they will follow th^ 
quality found in certain fenfations cff affecting 
us cither way, and eonfequently will depertd 
Upon that which gives theni their fefpeiftive 
qualities. Therefore many of our propenii-^ 
tics and averfions and our appetite* may be 
termed natural although not innate j becaufe 
unavoidably fain into by experience of thofe 
j)roperties cyf affecting u6 which nature has 
^ven to feveral fenfationSi Btit the matter 
of our compbfition whereon our fenlations 
depend being extremely foft and pliable, i$ 
fufceptible of change from alterations in the 
groffer parts of our frame : therefofe nature 
does not entirely preferve the texture {he had 
given us originally, but in the growth of our 
B 2 V^o^v^^ 
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bodies brings other wheels of the machine to- 
catch the fpring of fatisfadtion. Children, 
boys, young men and old,have their diflfercnt 
foiirces of enjoyment, and it has been ob- 
ferved of pur taftes that they vary every feven 
years, Cuftom likewife, commonly ftiled a^ 
fccond nature, varies the pofition of our me-' 
chanifm fo as to produce an afFedtion from' 
the fame touches different from that they 
produced originally. What parts of our flelh 
are tenderer at firft-thap the foles of our feet ?- 
yet continual ufe brings them to be callousy 
and enables them to bear our weight without 
trouble. Bitters or tobacco offend the tafte 
or fmell of thofe who never tried them before; 
but ufe reconciles men to them, then renders 
them pleafant, and afterwards indifferent 
again. Nor have particular accidents or the 
difpofitions of our body lefs effedt to change 
the quality of obje<5ts : a furfeit will give an 
antipathy to things we were fond of before ; 
a fever makes us naufeate our ordinary food ; 
fulnefs, emptinefs or drowfinefs, renders thofe 
motions of our limbs irkfome that ufed to de- 
light us. Nature has fo conflrudted our muf- 
cles that they remove from one fpring to the 
other in the courfe of their play : after long 
fitting we find our legs ftiff, a few fl:eps 
makejf their movement pleafant, a long walk 
renders it laborious and a longer fatigues us. 

The 
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The fame is notorious with refpeca: to the 
other fenfes, wherein wearinefs takes the 
Bame of fatiety : uncouth motions or fenfa- 
tions we find trpublefome, familiar ones ge- 
neraljy agrcabje, but continued too long 
they become tirefome; whbnce comes the 
pbferyation that variety makes the pleafure of 
life. As the fources of our enjoyment vary 
we quickly perceive it, and our motives vary 
accordingly : for thofe objects we conceive in 
our prefcnt circumftances agreable^move us to 
purfue them. :rs- 

3. It may be prefumed that nature gives 
pur mental organs an aptnefs to aflfedt us 
agreably with their motion, ^ though this 
quality canpot operate till there have been a 
competent number of trains worked in the 
imagination to give them play : for L think 
we may perceive an amufement in ev^ery eafy 
motion of our thoughts though upon matters 
indifferent, when they are not ftrained by 
ijitenfe application, nor flopped 'by difficul- 
ties, nor run upon melancholy fubjefts ; and 
ib we may in every motion of our limbs and 
ejxercife of our fenfes, unlefs prevented by 
ibme fuch hindrances as thofe above men- 
tioned, or by the notice being drawn off up'- 
on fomething elfe. 

But imagination derives moft of her affec- 
ting quality from fenfation : for the firft 

B 3 ideas 
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ideas of reflcK^on being <Hily fenfatioBS re«- 
pc.-.ted though in a fainter degree, they rcr 
turii with ibme portion of the fatisfadion 
accompanying them at their firft entrance. 
For the remembrance of paft enjoyments ge- 
nerally fills us with delight, if it be not de- 
ftf oyed by another refle<ftion of their being to 
be had no more ; and this delight encreafcs 
upon the prcfpeft of their being repeated, 
for whatever we apprehend will pleafe us 
when attained , give^ adual pleafure in the 
approach towards it. Which adds ftrength. 
to our motives or rather gives them their 
wholp vigour, for prefent fatisfaftipn being 
our conilant purfuit, nothing remote could 
ever move us if it did not afford an imme* 
diate enjoyment in the expedition, or there 
were no uneaiineis in the thought of miffing 
it. 

4. Thus far coir motives may be filled na- 
tural, for though nature does not diredly 
infiiie them^flie fupplics us with feniatk>ns 
that cannot fail to attrad our notice, and 
hereby informs us what to choofe and what 
to rcf\i(e. But we receive a conffdcrable ac- 
ceffioQ to our flock of motives £nom other 
fources. Our fituation and dicumfiances in 
life and variety of accidents falling out^fur- 
ni(h us with many ; our intercourfe among 
mankind with many more, ibmte of diem 

thrown 



throwa upon us defigoedly \>f education and 
inftraction and others' formed . infen£bly by 
cuftom and example 5 fome we fall into by 
habit without intending it, and others we 
work out for ourfelves by our own care and 
induftry. But the principal .fupply of our 
ftores comes from Tranflation : upon which 
though perhaps I may not l^ave a great deal 
to fay, yet becaufe we (hall find frequent oc- 
caiion to mention it hereafter, thercfpre I 
fhall make a chapter of it by itfelf. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

Translation. 

WE have taken notice in the chapter on 
judgement (§ 38) of the transferrable 
nature of aflent, and how it paffes from the 
premiiTes to the conclufion : I do not mean 
while we retain the whole procefs of argu- 
mentation in view, for then affent does not 
adhere directly to the point concluded on, 
but only connects with it remotely by the 
intervening evidence. But daily experience 
teflifies that conviction will often remain af- 
ter the grounds of it have flipped out of our 
thought : whenever we reflect on the thing 

B 4 . proved 
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proved^there occurs a: judgement of its being 
true^ united in the fame lafiemblage without 
aid of any proof to fuppbrtit^ and this many 
times after the proofs are fo far gone out of 
our memory that we cannot poflibly recall 
them. By this channel we are fupplied with 
many truths commonly reputed felf evident, 
fcecaufe though we know them affuredly for 
truths^ we cannot difcover how we came by 
that knowledge! In like manner we have 
ftore of propehfities generally eftcemed natu^ 
ral^becaufe! we cannot readily -trace them to 
any other origin than that quality of affect-* 
ing us afligned by nature to certain ideas. 
But having ihown how tranflafion prevails in 
fatisfaction as -well as affent^there will appear 
reafon to conclude that we derive our incli- 
nitions and moral fenfes through the fame 
channel as our knowledge^' without having 
them interwoven originally into our confti- 
tution. 

As every motive contains an opinion of the 
objedt moving us being fatisfadkory, whatever 
appears conducive to procure it we muft ne- 
ceffarily judge expedient : but this does not 
compleat the tranflation, for there requires 
fombthing niore to transfer fatisfjjdion than 
aflent. If a man wifhes to fee fbme fine houfe 
and gardens but the way lies along very dirty 
roads, the circumflance of flouching through 

mice 
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^^itre does not immediately become a. motive 
i^adtipn with him : but if he had frequent 
eceafion to riie idong bad roads upon very 
defirable erraflds^ though he might never 
come to like the exercife, they would grow 
much more tolerable to him than he found, 
them at fifft. For the perpfetual tendency of 
meafures to what will pleafe>us greatlj^ alters 
their quality of afFefting us and in many cafes 
renders them pleafant of th^felves : and 
. when this happens they become motives, the 
tranflation being perfedly made. 

Z. Imagination is not fo fcanty but that it 
can exhibit feveral obje<fts to pur notice at 
once, and this I may fay in longitude as well 
as latitude, prefenting a chain of caufes and 
effedts lyi^g beyond one another. As few of 
our defires can be accomplifhed by a iingle 
cflfort, there occurs together with the obje<a 
of our wiflies feveral means tending fuccef* 
fively to compafs it ; which means have no 
fatisfaftion of their own, but take a tincture 
from that whereto they conduce : under this 
profpect the "object lying at the end of the 
line only is our motive ; but as whatever we 
apprehend wiU pleafe gives actual pleafure in 
the approach, dierefore we purfuQ the inter- 
mediate fteps for th^ fatisfactipn of that ap^ 
proach. 

But 
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But the line of our purfuit frequently runs 
to a greater length than ^imagiuAtion ^has^ 
toom to cx>ntain9 and feme of the means ne- 
ceflary to attain our end require our whole 
attention to cqmpafs them; in this cafe fb 
. much of the line as lies beyond thofe means 
drops out of our thought for a time^ but 
leaves that tincture of fatisfaction it had 
given them behind : the means then become 
motives for tht prcfent, for our motive upon 
every occafion is always that furtheft point 
we have in view at the inftant of acting; 
whatever inducements we might have had 
to fix upon that point are not motives 
while abfent from our thought. Thus 
if a man, being to ride a long journey^ wants 
to buy a horfe which he does not knowrea-^ 
dily where to procure, the enquiries neceffa- 
ry to be made,and fteps to be taken for that 
purpofe^ occupy -him entirely until he has 
gotten one to his liking ; all this while the 
acquifition of a horfe aiftuates his motions, 
and he will aflign that for his motive, to any-r 
body who (hall afk why he beftirs himftlf, 
unlefs they recal another idea into bis head 
by afking further what he wants the horfe for. 
But thefe are only temporary motive* which 
borrow fatisfadtion for a tinie fr$m anothei^ 
hand and have \t not of their own property, 

there- 
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therefore arc not to be reckoned among our 
ftock of nTOtive$ repofitcd in the ftorehoufe. 
- But many time? it happens that we find 
the fam^ meaQS coiiducive to our enjoyments 
rf various kin4s and upon repeated occafions, 
which gives thetn the tinatire fo often that 
at laft it becpnjcs their natural colour : they 
then move us of themfelvcs, without needing 
any further inducement to recommend them ; 
and then the tranflatjon is p'erfpftly com^ 
pleated. Sometimes ' they receive their 
quality by one ftrong imprefEon : a burnt 
child drjcads the fire, and fome perfons having 
received hurt by a fword can never endure 
the fight of one afterwards. But oftner the 
quality comes gradually by ufe : boys are 
driven by fear to their leflbiis until they take 
a liking to them, and many find amufement 
in profcflions they firft entred into much 
againf): the grain. Nor is it uncommon for 
this quality to adhere io ftrongly that no 
change of circumftances can difengage it : 
old people retain a fondnefs for their youth- 
full fports after they have loft all fenfation of 
pleafure in the exercife i and your hard ftu- 
4pnts continue to plod on without profpedt 
of any good to come of it and after it appears 
inanifeftly prejudicial te their health. 

3. Tranflation takes place folely in the 
incntal organs, yet feems to bear fome refem-- 

blancc 



blance in the manner of it with thofe changes 
made in our bodies by cuftom. Sailors 
l)ring their hands to a hardncfs by continually 
handling the ropes, fo that they lofe a great 
deal of the fenfibility belonging to them. 
Nature perhaps ajt firft defigned us for qua^. 
fjrupeds, but the continual cares of quj: nurfes 
enure us to an credt pofture, fo that we 
ihould now find it extremely troublefome \c^ 
go upon all four- In thefe cafes there is an 
alteration made in the texture of our flefli or 
difpofition of our mufcles, whereby the fame 
motions and objedls give us different fenfa- 
tions from what they formerly did. In like 
manner when inclination palTes from the end 
to the means, though there be no change ii> 
the grolTer parts nor difference of fenfation 
cffedted^ yet we may fuppofe fome variation 
in the poflure of our intefnal organs, thofe 
which did not affedt us a( all bcfore^being 
brought to faflen on the fpring of fatisfadtiou 
by frequent application thereto. 

But in what manner foever tranflation be 
effefted^nobody can deny that we often ac- 
qpirc a liking to things from their having 
frequently promoted our other defires, where, 
no alteration in our mufcles or animal oeco- 
nomy can be fufpedted. I need inflance on-c. 
ly in one very common propen(ity,whofe de- 
rivation from prior inclinations will not I?e 

con* 
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controverted. Every body will acknowledge 
that the value of money arifes folely from the 
ufc of it : if we had not' found it command^- 
ing the pkafures and conveniences of Hfe^wc 
fhonld never hsCVe thought it worth our re- 
gard. Nature gave us no fuch"defire> but 
^e are forced to take pains in teaching chil- 
dren to be carefiill, and thofe with whom^ 
fuch pains have proved unfuccefsfuU cannot 
reft till they get rid of their money, or as we 
fay^ it burns in their poCkets. Never thelefs 
the cohtihmil experience We find of money 
fupplying our wants and fancies gives it a ge- 
neral eftimation amoAg mankind, fo that tfat 
defire of gain- becomes ar powerfiill motive of 
a<a:ion. Few of us being fuggefted an ac- 
quifition of fortune by fome honeft^creditct- 
%le and eafy method^ but woiild fed an im- 
mediate pleafure in the putfuit without lo6k- 
ing forward^ to the xyiany pretty things he 
could purchafe : nor would he be thought a 
prudent man who fhould hefitate to receive a 
firm until he could find out fom6 particular 
tifes whereto he might apply it. And iii' 
fome perfons the love of riches rifes to fuch 
ah exorbitant pitch- as to overwhelm all thofe 
defires which firfl made therh valuable : a 
covetous man will deny himfelf the pleafures, 
the convenfences, even the necefTaries of life 
for the fake of hoarding up his pelf, and 
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icems to retain no other motive in his ftorehouie 
than that of dying worth a plumb. What 
fhall we iay then ? is there a different 
itruduro of parts between the fnifer, the 
generous oeconomift^ and the fpendthrift? 
Their organs of fenfation continue the fame, 
there is no hardnefs of fleih, no ftiffdefs ot 
flexibility of mufcki^ in the one more than 
tlie other : but their imagination has receiv- 
ed a different cail^ and the mental organs^ex<^ 
bibiting their ideas of refleaiori^been made 
to communicate differently with the fpring of 
fatisfaftiort. For though the niggard may 
poffibly be prevailed on to do. a generous 
deed once in his life, yet even then he feeb 
a fecret reliidlance in parting with' his cafh : 
which reluftance is involuntary, therefore 
forced upon him by the zQi of Ibme other 
agent diftindl from himfelf, for we may fup-^ 
pofe he would give cheerfully i^ he could; 
but this agent can be none other than the in- 
ternal and finer parts of his raechanifm, 
which being differently connected affeft him 
in a different manner from what they would 
another pcrfon. 

One might produce many other inftances 
'to (how that our motives generate one ano- 
ther, that the children furvive after their 
parents are dead and forgotten, and fbme^ 
times like the vipers brood deftroy thofe thaf 

gave 
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gave them birth* Many of thcfe defcendan^ 
motives gain^ the credit of being coeval with 
ouridiVes, and that even among the confide-^ 
rate and ftudious : they are currently reputed 
to have 4>eeii> like Melchizedec^^ without 
father or mother, becaufe we find no^ men- 
tion in our records of any ibey had« Bui 
uppn a ftridt and impaitial fcrutiriy it tnay b& 
not impofiible to trace out their origin, and 
perhaps rhake it appear that all the motives^ 
abating us in our riper years, except ienfa:-^ 
lions of pleafure and' pain or our natural and 
acquired appetites, are of the tranflated 
kind. Through this channel we derive moft 
of our tafte8> inclinations, fentimcnts, mo-' 
ral fenifes, checks of coiifeience, obKga- 
tiops, impulfes of fancy, attachments t* 
profeffions, fondnefs for diverfions, regard 
to reputation, views of prudence, virtues 
and vices, and in general all thofe pur-^ 
fuits whether of diftent or prefent aims 
4bat render the occupations of men dif- 
ferent from the amusements of children. 
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t Ft A P. XIX. 

Sympathy. 

THIS tide majr perhaps give occafioi^ 
to exped; a diflertation upon thofe 
fympathetic cures fpokcn of by Sir Kedeliur 
Digby, who tells you that wounds have 
been healed by applying falves and plaif- 
ters to the inflrument that made them. 
Or: of that fimilitude fuppofed to be in 
the conflitution of two perfbns, fo that 
any good or evil befalling one of then^ 
fliall inftantly aiFed the other at a grieat dif- 
tance by means of certain cognate effluvia 
paffing to and fro between them. But I deal 
in lio fuch wonders, common experience is 
my guide, and that muft have informed every 
body how much we continually fympathizo. 
with the fentiments and affedtions of the 
company among whom we converfc. As 
this quality contributes greatly to introduce 
our motives into a<ft and by frequently intro- 
ducing them to produce new ones, it feem^ 
properly to claim a place between thofe two' 
fubjedls. 

2. We are nbt long in the world from our 
^rft entrance before we perceive that our 

pleafures^ 
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pleafures and pains depend much upon the 
aftions of thofe about us : on a little further 
progrefs we difcover that their adtions follow 
their difpofitions of mind, and afterwards 
learn to diftinguifh* thofe difpofitions by cer- 
tain marks of them in their looks and geftures. • 
This makes children perpetually attentive to 
the motions and countenance of perfons rn to ' 
v^hofc hands they fall : nor does there want 
another caufe to render them more fo, for 
having but few fiores in their own imagina- 
tion^they catch the ideas of pther.people to 
fupply themfelves with employment. Arxci 
in our advanced years we cannot well Carry 
©n any bufinefs . or argument or? enjoy the 
pleafures of converfation witho\it entring into 
the thoughts and notions of one another. 
When we arrive at the ufe of underftanding, 
the judgement of! others weighs with us as a 
juft and natural evidence inducing us to judge 
accordingly, but we have (ttn how the 
judgement of expedience frcqueiitly reiterated 
transfers fatisfaftion^ upon the meafures, fo 
conceived expedient : and we purpofely imi- 
tate the ways and manners of our teachers or 
other perfons whom we efteem more expert 
and knowing in any matter than ourfelves* 
Thus we acquire much of our fympathy by 
inadvertent notice, and add more by defign- 
and induftry : until cuftom io both ways haj 
...VoL.L GJ worked- 
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vrorkti out trains wherein imagination leam» 
to run involuntarily and mechanically. TTiisr 
appears mofl evident in compafllon^ for we- 
cannot help fympathizing v^rith diftrefs tho' 
we feel it painfull to ourfelvea and know it 
can afford no relief to the party fuflering,. 

3. But we catch our other afitdions toiy 
from the profpeft of them exhibited before* 
ixs : a fprightly countienance makes us cheer- 
full; and a face of melancholy damps our 
ipirits } we purfue other peopleV hopes, and 
take alarm at their terrors; we grow to love 
things we perceive them fondof, .and con- 
trad averfions from their diflike. Nor is im- 
mediate fenfation the only thing that cart; 
work this effect upon us; for we find the 
fame produced by iiories of accidents be- 
falling perfons at a diflancC; we receive im- 
preflion from fafts recorded in^hiftory and feel- 
ourlelves afifefted with the affeftions of thofe 
who have been dead a thoufand years ago., 
Nay we find ourfelves interefted in imaginary^ 
fcenes, partaking the pleafures and pains of 
fiditious charad:ers in a play Or a novel. And- 
as we take a tincture of the afF<^ctions,fo we* 
imbibe the opinions and infenfibly adopt the. 
views^of thofe with whom we have continual, 
intercourfe, which gives example the preva- 
lence over precept and enables evil communi- 
cations to corrupt good manners. -Even fenfa- 
tion 



tions may un^elgo a change by the ei^t we 
fee them have upon others : we may get a reliflj 
t6 a difh upon obfcrving the company eat ea- 
gerly of it, arid naufcate a joint or meat becaufe 
ibmebody at table fancies It to have an un-^ 
favour^ imelL How ;nany people take their 
tafte of muiic i^om the applaufes of con^ 
hoifietidi ? Hotv hideous does a once ad-» 
mired pattern of iilk become in the ladies 
fcyes upoti beitig grown but of fafhion ? What 
dlknge do imbibed notion^ make in the ear^i 
of great, fchojars; as We have remarked in 
Chap. XIII; § 2i fd that they cannot diftin^ 
guiih between a long fottnd and a ihort; a 
Vowel and a codfonant ? None fcari have 
avoided obferving how apt we are to mimick 
the g^ures^ fall into the habits, and copy 
the imperifedtions we fee continually before 
fis : and it has been cibferved a thoufand tinier 
that laughing and yawning generally gd 
tound the company. We participate in fome 
^neafbre the ideas of all men, but more with 
ihofe of whom We have a good opinion 01* 
Sequent ccmverie than with ftrangers: for 
the judgemeilt of the former carries greater 
weight upKon us for ouf eftimation of theii* 
p^fons> and that of the latter makes up by 
repetition for what it wanted in ftrength. 

4. But were we to give a full latitude to 
fympadiy^we ihould whiKJie about with eve-' 

. C2 tf 
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ry wind nor could ever keep fteddy to ene 
tenour of condudl, becaufe we fhould perpe- 
tually meet with fomebody or other leading 
us by their example to fwerve from it. This 
teaches us a referve and caution againft 
taking impreflions too haftily, and confines 
our propenfity to imitation within due 
bounds. Yet where there are not urgent 
reafons to the contrary I do not fee why wc 
may not let fympathy take its courfe^as in 
gives an eafier flow to our thoughts, renders 
us more fociable, and aflifts us in making 
many improvements. 

There .are fome who carry this referve t(^ 
extremities, fo far as to thrgw their mind 
intQ a difpofition contrary to that they fee ex-* 
hibited : This temper whoever pleafes may 
call Antipathy, as being the oppofite to 
Sympathy. It generally takes its rife or ter- 
minates in ill nature, rendring the poffelTors 
morofe, contemptuous and intradtable : they 
repine at others. fuccefTes, and rejoice at the 
fight of difappointment ; if you talk ferioufly 
to them they fall to joking, and if you would 
make them merry they put on a more than 
ordinary folemnity of countenance. There 
are thofe who afFe£l this contrariety of hu;- 
mour towards mankind in general,^ but it is 
more ufually pradtifed with refpect only to 
.fu(^8gainft whom we have conceived fpme 
•V* ^ great 
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great prejudice' And indeed if ever allow- 
able^ it is fo when we fall under a neceflity of 
conforting with perfons of whofe errors or 
evil principles we have juft caufe for fufpi- 
cion, to prevent our taking contagion from 
them. Yet fome fituations render us all fo 
unapt for imitation that we rather take dif- 
guft at the expreffion of afFeftions not tally- 
ing with our own : in our feafons of jollity 
we cannot endure a melaacholy afpecft, and 
when under affliftion any levity djfturbs us. 
But this proceeds rather from the force of 
fympathy than otherwife, for that perpetual- 
ly urges the mind to affimilate her trains to 
patterns fheljknnot follow under hicr prefent 
circumftances. 
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Introduction of Motives. 

SENSATION firft moves us to action in or- 
der to oontinue it if pleafant or remove 
it if painfull : thus the tafte of victuals urges 
children to take more of them into their^ 
mouths, and the fmart of a pin to catch away 
their hands from it. When they have gotten 
competent ftores of refledion^thefe too afFedt 
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rr, ff ,1 Uk^ mmner vrish iasOn&m and 
{/, . r.rr.r ; t/rcrfkAvcT iiz fo€ yott iiuy drsiT 
r/i ; / ';- : » noi..^ from anjr Uttk pain or 
/^ ; ; . ;;;;^ o; appctur by dtvcrting it with pU^-^ 
flii;i;^ A% irnugitution becomes worked 
j/,f^ i.':.u^, ihn notice, being put into one 
f// J ;*i>3 |>artiruUr objcd, will run on to 
i,f\,-i ititf/4% very dirterent from thofe theob* 
j' ' / lili'it/'<K Nor docs imagination fail to 
ill / ' i bnci':* of her own nlotion without^ 
Uh, fAijUt to introduce them ; of what kind 
tl ' / fi»;ill be dtpnudu greatly upon conftitu- 
rinti, rlir nrcfcnt fUtc of our animal ipirits 
rM <lii})oiiti(m oi mind, inclining us either to 
hiiiiwluciH or gaiety, bufineilBbr diverfion. 
li.il.iiM too attradl the notice to follow them 
iimiivcrteiUly by that cafe there is in giving 
way to the little tranficnt defires they prefent 
rwtht^r than reftraining them. And when 
eNperiiyicc has brought us acquainted with 
the pr()j)(jrties of things external, and the 
tuuunand we have over the ideas of our mind> 
vhiih knowledge gives us the ufe of ourun- 
derlTan^Ing, wc can then procure motives for 
ourU Ivijii cither by application of fuch objects 
Aii will raifc any particular defire, or by put- 
tini»; rctUv>lon upon the hunt for fomcthing. 
thu will plcafe us, or fuggeiling induce- 
mciuji to Avcngthen us in our purpofe, or 

by 
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by refoltttloa to hanifh fome intruding ideas 
^d fix our whole attention upon others. 

a. Thifs there are three caufes contributing 
to introduce motivea into the fcale: thc^ 
adion of the mind, impulfe of external ob- 
jcdts, and mechanipal play of our orgaijs ; and 
thefe three mutually influence one another. 
The n>ind operates two ways, either by defign 
vor inadvertently : for when (he turns her no- 
tice upo^ an idea; tho' with no other view 
than for the prefent amufenient it afFords^^ 
this Qccaiions it to lead in a train of its aiTo- 
^tes, and often awakens a defire that would 
have lain dormant without fuch attention. 
Therefore if we have any hurtfuU inclination 
belonging to us, it is very dangerous to let 
ifx\x thoughts run upon objefts relative there- 
to J for we may raife a difturber we did not 
fXped:. nor can quiet again whenever we 
pleafe : and perhaps defire fcarce ever rifes po 
juiy high pitch unlefs alHfted by fome aftion 
of the mind tending to foment it. But when 
|he xmnd ails with defign^ neverthelefs ihe 
has that defign fuggefted by fomftthing hap-» 
pening to her from without or by the fpon-* 
laneous jvorking of imagination; to which 
fources (he muft have recourfe in fearch for 
mtAiyes of her conduct or gathering encou- 
ragements to fupport her in an undertaking. 
Even in the mofb arbitrary exercifes of her 

C 4 powers 
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power, as when fhc endeavours to attain her 
purpdfe by dint of refglution, flie ufes fome 
inflrumerit to do her work. A man th^t 
hold? his hand near a roafting fire muft have 
6)me reafon for fo doin^, either to cure a 
burn under the notion of fire driving out fire, 
or to try how long he* can tiold it there, or 
for fome other purpqfe which appears fatif- 
iaftory at the time or clfe it would never have 
put him upon the attempt : this fatisfa6tory 
purpofe then he ftrives to retain in full vigour 
-without fuflTering it to flucfluate or fade,* and 
withdraws his notice from that uneafinefsthe 
fmart of the fire would throw upon him. 
Herein he a<5ls upon the mental eye much in 
the fame manner as we do upon the bodily, 
when we wink againft a glaring light or ftretch 
our nerves tQ obferve fome obfcure objedl that 
cannot be difcerned without ftraining : or as 
w^ do upon the organs of hearing^when of t^vo 
perfons talking to us at once we difregard the 
one and attend wholly to thft other. And in 
all cafes of^ refolution we may perceive the 
like method pra£tifed : we do not annex the 
i^ca of Beft to what had it not before, but 
among oppofite fubjefts whereto that idea is 
already annexed^ we hojd one under contem- 
plation and exclude the reft or ftrengthen it 
wijh other confiderations from whence that 

idea may be transferred. 

Things 
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Things external* are made to operate upon 
us eidifer by natural caiifes^ or the fituation wa 
ftand ih^or the company we confort with; 
but what efFeft they fhall produce in us de- 
pends greatly upon the eaft of our imagina-rv 
tion. For-we have.obferved before that the 
fame objedts aflFedt people varipufly, lexciting 
different judgements and fuggefting different 
motives in one frofti what they do in another ; 
nor does the mind want a power many times 
of applying or removing objeds, and.of en- 
crcafing or dimiriiflung ii) fome meafure thc» 
imprtffion of thofe before her by an opera- 
tion upon her organs. . s 

In like manner the fpontaneou£ courfes of 
our ideas, although depending chiefly upon 
habit and running into thofe trains of thought 
to which we have been accuflomed, yet may 
be diverted by objedls occurring, pr drawa 
afide by the force of fympathy, or controuled 
by the. power of the mind fo as to take ano- 
ther track than they would have followed of 
their own accord. 

3. If we examine our proceedings carefully^ 
we (hall find in all of them a mixture of vo- 
lition and ma;:hinery, and perhaps the latter 
bearing a greater fhare than the former. We 
never enter upon an undertaking without 
ibme purpofe ftarting up in pur thoughts, or 
recommended by the prefent occaiion as exT 

pedient 
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pcdient or agrcahlc ; we chooic the in^aforcs 
for accomplifliing it ^rom ftmofig the ftqre% 
prefented by qur junderftaiiMlmg; and thought 
wc perform the work by our own adivtfy^ 
yet our mznnc^ of proceeding is fuch ^ fwr 
met practice has made ready tp us» and the 
minute ileps Q^ecefTary for compleating it rife 
pnechanicaUy in oi^r ima^fhation^ Our latent 
motives, which bear fo great a fway in the be^ 
Jiavlour of mpft men, cannot owts their appewftiy ^ 
once to the mind, becaufe they efcape her 
dbfcrvation when (he would difcover them; 
and our minute motives prompting us to iot 
advertent aftions, which are far more miQMHi 
fous than commonly fuppofcd, muft (ake fife 
from fome other fpring^ bepauie the m^ 
perceives then^, not the monaent before ihtf 
operate nor remembers them the nwrnent af: 
ter. Nor are the groffer parts of our nuc* 
chine without their influence upon our acr 
tions : the natural temperament of ^ur court 
ititution, the accidental condition of our hu-? 
mours, the brifk or flow circulation of our 
animal fpirits, the circumftances of health or^ 
fickncfs, frcfhnefs or wearinefs, fulnei^ or 
emptincfs^ render the mind alert or unapt for 
exercife, turn imagination into different 
trains, excite dcfires of various kinds, and in 
great meafure model the ftiape of our beha^ 
viour, 

4. What 
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4* What is. the particular ftrudture of our 
{n?.chine» how the feveral parts of it commu- 
iuctte, or in what maimer they operate upoa 
one another we caunipt pretend tq defcriboj 
«nd therefore muft exprefs ourfclves by 
figures. Sometimes we talk of charaders 
imprint^ or traces engraven in the memory, 
fbmetimes of roads ^d tracks worn in th^ 
imagination, of weights hanging in the bal^ 
iance, iprings impelling to adtion, wheels* rer 
iembling thofe of clock--work> images flrile>» 
ing upon the mental eye, or flreams and 
currents running in various channels. Thofe 
expreflions, if intended for a phyfical account 
of our interiour frame, could not. all he ad^ 
mttted^as being inconfiftent with one ano«r 
thcr : but when we fpeak^ figuratively of a 
matter we cannot defcribc diredly^we may 
yary our images without inconfiftency> for 
die fame wilL not anfwer in every cafe^ 
therefore it is allowable to take any that fhall 
nfford the greateft r^emblance according to 
the pre&nt c^afion for which we want to 
apply it. 

But if we may gucfs at the internal texture 
Df our machine by the grofler parts of it dif- 
Coverable upon difloiiio'n^thcjrwill lead us to 
imagine that our ideas ^e qonveyed by a mul*- 
titude of little tubes affeifting us varioufly ac*- 
cording to the motions excited in them or ac<^ 

cording 
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cx>rding to the courfcs of fomc fubtilc fluid they 
contain : or (hould we, with Dodtor Hartley; 
fuppofe the nerves to be folid capilamfents 
and the bufinefs performed by an ether fur-» 
rounding them on the outfidc, . this will 
amount to the fame thing ; becaufo a number 
cf thefe fmall firings placed clofe together 
will form tabes of the interftices between 
them, which may ferve as channels for 'the 
fprefaid ether to pafs along. Therefore if I 
iVere to compare the human machine to any 
of our contrivances .of art, I fliould choofe for 
my foundation a large Organ ; wherein the 
bellows anfwer to the animal circulation, the 
pipes to the organs of fenfation and refleiftion, 
and the organift to the mind. But the of* 
ganift here does not make all the miific : for 
the pipes are fo contrived as to found with 
the ftriking of things external upon them, or 
by the mecr working of the bellows, which 
plays as it were by clockwork without a 
blower. Yet is this but an imperfeft reprc-r 
fentation of the natural machine : to make 
our comparifon more compleat we muft fup- 
pofe other fets of pipes for conveying objects 
of tlie other fenfes ; befides innumerable 
fmaller ones returning an echo to the larger 
and new modulating the founds or lights re- 
ceived from them, which fupplies us witlj 
our ideas cf refledlion, Thefe litde vefleU 
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are fo foft and flexible that they will change 
their form, and run into various contextures 
with one another, whereon depend our incli- 
nations and ftores of knowledge : for as a. pipe 
will give.a different found according to the 
length or aimeufions it confifts of, fo ohjedls 
afFedt us differently according to the difpofi- 
tion of the channels through which they 
pafs. Nor mufl we omit the many convey- 
ances neceffary for diftributing the alimenta- 
ry juices, which ferve like oil to moiflen and 
ilipple the works or to repair the wafle made 
by continual ufe. Add tP this a multitude of 
other pipes which dilate and fhorten upon 
inflation and thereby draw certain firings 
faflened to their extremities : from whence 
proceeds mufcular motion and the power of 
acting upon the feveral parts of our machine 
as well the groffer as the finer^ And all this 
infinite variety of works^fo complicated with 
one another and yet fo exadtly difpofed as not 
to interfere with each other in their play, 
Nature has flowed within the narrow com- 
pafs of a human body : which if an artifl 
were to endeavour to imitate by conilrufting 
an engine that fhould perform thofe few of 
tlie human movements that art can imitate, 
it would require an immenfe fabric to con- 
tain every thing neceffary for executing his 
purpofe. But the mofl wonderful] circum- 

fiance 
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AznceciM is, that our orgmuA fits in utter 
ilarkoeis with, rcipeft to the oeskiett paru of 
bis inftnttneot which arc to be the immrriiafr 
fiibjc^ of his ^Gtion, baring no notice of 
any thbg but what comes to bim duoogfa hia 
pipes : be knows not the fituation of bit 
feqrs. Oft whfcb haftd lies the bale or the tre- 
ble, nevertheleis after a compet«t praftice 
in his trade he acquires foch an nnaccoiint* 
able expertnefs that he never touches die 
wrong kefp but taices his meafures txaOi^ 
without perceiving what they are, and upctt 
an idea only of fon^e remote con&c|oencii 
they will produce. 

5. Since there is {o clofe a conhe^oh be^ 
tween the parts of our machine aded uppii 
by the mind and thofe moved by the animal 
circulation, it follows that eaph muft have ail 
influence upon the other. Our vital fpirits, 
according as they ftand difpofed^force a parti- 
cuUr kind of ideas upon the mind> md the 
latter in every exertion of her power caufcs 
an alteration in the courfes of the fwmcr : 
fometimcs defigncdly, but oftner a$ a natural 
confcqucnce of fomething clfe fhe intends. 
lie that runs means only to arrive the fooner 
at tlie place whither he would go, but bo^ 
lidcs this he quickens his pulfe, heats his 
flelli and puts himlelf out of breath, effe<fts 
which he did not thiakof nor perhaps (hould 

have 
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\&^ iielped them. The like happens onr 
other exercifes of our a^ivity^ which pro-fi 
pagate a motior^ to the feveral parts of out 
body txwrefponding refpciftive]^ with the or-* 
gans employed in thofe exercifes ; and thcfo 
parte, by .frequently rdoeiving tuch motions, 
become difpofed to fall into them again: lAe-^ 
chanicaUy or upon the ilighteft touch, andi 
thereby excite the fame ideas that generated 
them-. Prom faesuie arife our habifts^ which 
idiougk learned at firiii: by fingle but perhaps^ 
kiadvertent ads of the mind^i yet recu^-upoii 
Bs ffiTtefwards invtoluntarily. Hence Jikewife 
l^ng the paffioDs^ which I t^e to be only ft 
Wronger fort ^f habits acquired early in our 
ehildhoM^ wheui the matter of our compofi^ 
don being tender and pliable may be worked 
eafily into new diannels wherein the animal 
^irits may flow more copioufty. ^Forldo' 
ftcA imagine that nature gave us paflions, (he 
toay indeed have nciade each man more fui^ 
cepdble of one £xt ihan another, but they 
are brought into form by the a^on of the 
idind bending her notice continually to par** 
licular fets of objc(9fs. Juft as nature may 
have prepared one man for a dancer by giving 
fcim ftrength and fupplenefs in his joints, or 
another for a finger by giving him a clear and 

fonorour 
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fonorous voice : but tjs art and practice that 
inveft them with the refpedtive , faculties of 
dancing or Tinging* 
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P A S S* I O N S. 

WE have taken notice that children orf 
their firft entrance into the world 
have a general notion of adtion, though they 
know not in what manner to apply it : there- 
fore when anything afFefts them ftrongljj 
they ftrain every nerve and exert all their lit- 
tle powers pf motion. But as they^row ac- 
quainted with the ufes of thofe powers^ they 
confine their efforts to fome particular quar- 
ter : yet their knowledge for a long ^yhilc 
being very impcrfeift, they ftill employ more 
exertion than neceflary, ftriving to attain 
that by vehemence which they want fkill to 
accompli^ by management. Thefe efforts 
made upon the organs of reflection as well as 
thofe of niotion, being frequently' repeated 
•upon the fame parts, widen the pafTages 
communicating with the vital circulationi 
which thereby more readily admit the ani- 
mal 
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upon them all, bl$t offer fuch few obferva- 
tions as may occur concerning the principal. 

2. Immediate fatisfadtidn being ih^ poinlf 
that conftantly attrads our notice and giyes- 
influence to all our other ideas^ we muft 
look there as the moft likely place to find . 
the fource bf oui* paflions. Whatever pre- 
fent a<5tion iil our power promifbs fetisfa^iorv 
prompts the mind to purfue it,, and this flafe? 
of mind we call defire : fof I take defire tOf 
be nothing elfe but the prefpeft oi fomtf 
agreable perception^ together with fome pre-^ 
fent adl apprehended productive thereof: thi* 
therefore is the fpring that begins to fet uai 
in motion and aduates us inceffantly in every 
exercife of our powers, for we never ftir a- 
fibre but for the fake of fpmething vte defirtf' 
to have produced thereby ; and Mr. Locke- 
declares himfelf of the fame opinion^ where^ 
he fays defire is always the thing that deter-* 
mines the Will. But this common defire i8> 
not a paflion being too gentle to deferve that 
name : otherwife.we could never poffefs oat 
minds in tranquillity, becaufe there is fcarccr 
a moment in our waking hours wherein We- 
are not urged to fomething eithej: moment<»- 
ous or trifling. But when the' ptirpofe vr^ 
aim at does not enjTue upon our firft endear 
vours^the |iind redoubles her efforts under aiij 
apprehenfion that a ftronger exertion may 

fuc* 
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focceed where a weaker did Hot t for it has 
been commonly remarked that difficulties ly- 
ing in the wky of defire, like water thrown 
iipon ciDals; if not enough to extihguifh it 
make it burn with a fiercer flame. After 
Wkig frequently pradifed exertions of this 
Iwt the fpirits get a habit of rifing in a fer- 
ment which will let no.othier idea intrudd 
befides that of the c^ngaging obje<ft; and 
then defire takes the form of a pafiion. I 
know that flrong fenfatibns ahd (Cravings oi 
appetite will raife' violent coqamotions in the 
i^lieil times of life before any habit can be 
acqtlired-: but fcnfe and appetite have al^ 
ways been diftiriguiihed from paflion^ where- 
in the organs of reflciftion bear a principal 
&are^atld idead hang longer and make deeper 
imprefiioh upon the mind than fenfatiort 
could have enabled them to do, which ad- 
ditional fi9Tce they muft hive derived from 
habit. 

But ah db)t&loh miy be ftarted agaihft my . 
tn^ing the profped: of means tending tbwards 
m attainable fatisfacSion to conftitute defire^ 
Waufe it is very well known that meft too 
ofteft fct their heai'ts upon things they fee no 
po^bility of obtaining. This I acknowledge 
to be faft^ neverthelefs eVen in thefe cafe^ 
tiiere is ibmetliing (he miAd apprehends to be 
liiafibte : for whein the obje^b of defire lie^ 
D 2 ^tv^ 
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any thing remote, every ftep leading to it, hay 
the very thought of an approach towards it^ 
fooths the mind with a momentary fatisfac- 
tion, which thought may be in our power* 
tho' the objed itfelf confefledly is riot : for 
we have feen that perfuafion does not always 
follow conviction, and as by reading a poem 
or a novel, fo by an operation upon oilr men-* 
tal organs^we may fometimes raife a temporary 
perfuafion of things we know to be falfc. Be-» 
fides, the holding an object in our thoughts^ 
is one means towards attaining it, becaufc thatf 
may fuggcfl: expedients which did not pre-' 
fently occur, and becaufe the firrength of arr 
idea heightened by our attention to it^iTrges us 
to a ftronger exertion of our powers. Thfefo 
caufes 1 conceive make people dwell upon 
whatever appears with an engaging afpecty 
and keep/ them ftill hankering after thirigs ' 
they have found unattainable. For prefent 
fatisfaction being the point continually in 
view, they flatter themfelves with a fond ima- 
gination of making advances towards the ob-» 
taining of their wifhes where undcrftailding 
can give them no fuch profpedt, overlooking 
that difappointment w'hich mufi: neceflfarily 
cnfue. The mind has a ftrange knack of de-^ 
cciving herfelf with refpcdt to the fuccefs of 
hermeafures, when the taking them promifes 
ibme little amufement for the next fucceeding 

moment. 
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moment. If the idea of ibmcthing attainable 
were not part of the eflence of defire, there 
would be no difference between defire and the 
conteijipktion of ^ny thing agreable, which 
is contrary to experience. I fuppofe moil of 
-US would think* it Very agreable to fly about 
in the air like a ftork or an eagle j methinks 
it would be mighty pretty to glide along with 
fuch an eafy motion, to tranfport ourfelves 
fuddcnly from place to place, to foar in the 
upper regions having an extenfive profpedt of 
lands and feas below and varying our fcenes 
at pleafure ; yet we never fix our defires upon 
fuch amufenient, but what hinders us, unlefs 
that we cannot raife even a delufive imagina- 
tion of any thing pradticable towards the at- 
tainment of it ? But (hould feme Dedalus in- 
vent a plaufible fcheme for making wings we 
(hould probably find ourfelves very defirous of 
haying a pair tho' we fold our coaches f9r the 
purchafe : and if after many fruitlefs attempts 
we were convinced the thing was imprafli- 
cable, we might ftill continue to ruminate 
upon it for a time and pleafe ourfelves with 
hunting after better expedients upon a bare 
poflibility tho' without any hope of finding 
them. 

3. All that has been faid above concerning 
fatisfadion may be applied with a little al- 
teration to uneafinefs, which urges us to fly 

D 3 from 
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from it in the fame manner as the other at*^ 
tracts us towards it. Wherefore the fchool- 
men reckon anpther paffipn oppofite todcfire, 
which they call Flight or Avoidance, an4 
has fome impending evil for its objed: : but 
fince whatever appears hurtful! we always de- 

"fire to avoid, fince the very efcape from mif- 
chief affords a fenfible fa^isfadion, and fince 
nature has fo befriended us that we ncve^r 
'Vvant for amufement whenever we can keep 
clear of all difagreis^ble perceptions, ther^ 
feems little need of diftinguiftiing between the 
avoidance of evil and defire of good^the lattef • 
being always implied in the f6rmer : and 
the lefs becaufe it would require fome nicety* 
and labour of thought to make fuch diftinc- 
tion. 

But: there is another diftinftion which 
though fomewhat nicc^we have found occa- 
fion to talj;e notice of before and may find the 
like again hereafter, I mean, the making 
want a feparate fpecies of defire. For when 
the mind is moved by fome objecS and exerts 

^ Kerfelf ftrenuoufly in featthing for fome 
means of advancing towards it, but none offer 
or fuch as^appear inefFeftual upon their pre- 
fenting themfelves, this fi:ate of mind I call 
Want : and may be compared to the gnaw- 
ings of an empty fl:omach whofe fides grin4 
againfi: one another a$ having nothing to 

work 
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work upon/ Therefore genuine defire find- 
ing coadaual iflue for its efforts proves the 
iburce of all our enjoyments, but want al- 
mzj^ tormdits us with uneafincfs. When* 
ever inaniipatible defires aflail us together 
one of them at leaft muft degenerate into 
want, if^it ftill continue to folUcit and he not 
quitp overwhelmed by its antago'nift wholly 
tngroffing our attention. But though want 
dirows the mind into fuch a difagreable 
fituation, yet it may be expedient to endure it 
ibmetiiiies for the fake of a greater future 
advantage : for many very ufefuU defires not 
vigorous enough at firft to furmouQt all op- 
pofition and therefore meeting with continual 
tiiiappoiotmenti yet by being ftill kept alive 
and put often to ftruggle with a fuperior ad- 
vcrfary, may in time acquire ftrength. to 
overthrow him. Content I take to be 
piothing el& but the privation of want, which 
diough indifferent in itfelf yet a contented 
ftate is always a happy ftate in ^onfequence, 
becau^ a^ obferved juft now we never fail of 
fiadiag ^natter for amufement whenever we 
can keep clear of all difagreable/ percep- 
tions, 

4. Defire, as we leara from Mr. Locke, 
obtains a place in all the other pailions, and 
wc may iay they ?ire only defire under fo ma- 
ny different forms. As this derives its ori- 

D 4 ginal 
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ginal from the expeAance of (adsfaiftion to 
come, io the a^taal pofiefiion of latisfaftioa 
throws the mind into a ftate of enjoyment, 
. But pofTeflion does not always put an end to 
defire but many times excites it> putting the 
mind upon ftretching her mental optics to 
obtain a ftronger view of the objcdl that 
pleafes her^and upon opening the paiTages of 
the animal fpirits to admit a larger current 
that may heighten and prolong the delight- 
full fenfation : when this is done with any 
confiderable degree of exertion it produces 
the paflion of joy. I think we may pro- 
nounce the province of this paflion extends 
over the whole fyftem of veffels concerned i|i 
exhibiting ideas or performing voluntary mor 
tion, and that it quickens the circulation of 
fpirits throughout all their paflages in gene- 
ral, whereas fome other paflions pour them 
more c.opioufly upon particular quarters : for 
we find peopl? very briflc and adtivc in fea- 
fons of joy, breaking out continually into 
wanton and extravagant fallies unlefs re- 
ftrained by decency and reflection/ Some- 
times Joy has bpen known to rife fo high as 
to produce great diforders in the body and 
even cxtinguifh life, too great a redundancy 
pf fpirits caufing fuflfocation . like a fl:rong 
i^ind blowing againfl: one's mouth and noihils 
l^hich hinders the play ofxpur limgs: but 

thefc 
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tJicfe tranfports rarely happen, nor perhaps 
ever unlcfs when the channels have been 
emptied before by fome oppofite ftagnating 
paflion, as grief or fear or want. The fight 
of an only child given over for Ipft, a pardpa 
brought to a malefaftor under the gallows, 
or a fum of money poured into the lap of a » 
man in utmoft xiiftrefs, may have proved fa- 
tal : but then the pleafure comes accompani- 
ed with an idea of deliverance from fomething 
very irkfome before, which gives it a double 
force. As joy introduces a pleafurable fituation 
of mind^it vvould deferve encouraging when- 
ever wc could, if it were not for fome perni- 
cious confequences attending it : for it con-r 
fines our views within the prefent to the neg^ 
led: of our future interefts, k difturbs the 
operation of reafon, fhutting our eyes againft 
the lights {fie would offer and turning a deaf 
car againft her remonftrances ; for the mind, 
perfedtly fatisfied with her prefent condition, 
cares for nothing elfe but rejefts every other 
idea that naight interrupt or abate her enjoy- 
ment. 

5. As the eKp€<ftance of fatisfa<9:ion dcr- 
pendent upon our endeavours to procure it 
caufes defire, fo the like expectance from ex- 
ternal caufes when no endeavours of our own 
appear^ neceflary gives birth to Hope. Tis 
true we often find it incumbent upon us to 

do 
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dsy ibmcthing ourfelves for accomplifhing our 
hope., but then ib far as our own activity 
extends belongs to deiire, hope relates ool^ to 
that fucccfs of our meafures which is not ia 
our power : for no man is faid to hope diat 
his hunger will be appealed by eating wheq 
he has viduals fet befor? him and there is 
nothing reqaifite befides his own a<3: to 
aflwagc his cravings. It is commonly 
reckoned that hope muft contain a mixture of 
fear, and perhaps this is generally thecal 
confidering the uncertainty of events for the 
moil part : but fometimes we hav^ the pro^ 
/pe(% of a 4iA^nt good to befall us without 
any doubt of its arrival^ and I know not 
what better name than hope can be given to 
this lituation of mind ; therefore fee ;io imr 
propriety in the expreffion of a fure and cerr 
tain hope, I am not quite iatisfied that 
hope ought to be ranked among the paflions, 
as being gentle in its own nature and never 
raifing emotions unlefs by means of other 
paffions generated from it« For as a man 
reckons the reverfion of an eftate among his 
valuable eifisds and eftcems the gaining atkc 
title tp fuch reveriion an accefiion of .fortune^ 
lb the aflorance of future good afibrds a pe* 
ient pkafure : and if die mind exults in the 
contemj^atioii of that jdeafure or feels an ex* 
mordiiuury flow of Ipirits arife upoa it» this 

wc 



vrc may caU a fpccics . of jojr. On the other 
land if the promife of diftant enjoyment doe? 
not iiiftan4y fatisfj^l>ut begets an eager impa- 
^ence of pofTeiiing it jbefpre the tiine, thea 
Hope afliimcs the form of Want. 

6, T|>c old philofophers, as ^e may ga-* 
Acr from Ciccio, could not fctde among^ 
ihonfeives lyl^thcr to define anger a fervour • 
pf mind or a ociirjc of revenge ; which feema 
to mc juft as wife ^ difpute as if they had 
opntended whether Chryfippus were an anln 
iml or a aian» the one being implied within 
die other and differing no otherwife than a^ 
genus and fpecies : for i^uftom has appfoprin 
atcd the n^me of Anger to that particular 
fervour grifing in the mind upoja thought of 
a fuppo&d injury, ^ut there are fervours 
occafiqned by other c^ufes ; any prefiing pain 
pr uaca&nefs fets the mind a ftruggling to 
^throvf it ofFj^ and difficulties not apprehended 
imfurmountable ftir vp a^ earnefbiefs of re*f 
folution to tnafter th^m : tt^erefore it is com-t 
mon when we fee people go about anything 
in a great hurry and flutter, to admoniih 
them not to put themfelves in a pafiion* 
And I conceive it is ^iiis view of difficulty 
that gives rife to .the yiolence pf anger, for as 
the party upon whom we would wreak ven^^ 
geance will naturally oppofe it with all his 
might, a more than ordinary exertion bc^ 

comes 
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tomes neceflary in order to furmoiint that 
oppofition; and the mind^having found' this 
to be conftantly the caf^gets a habit of eager- 
nefs and vehemence in everything flie does 
either tending or preparatory to revenge^ 
Whatever may be thought of other paffions 
this cannot be born with us, for there are 
fcverai things to be learned before wre come 
to the idea of anger : nature makes us con- 
cerned originally only with our own plea^ 
fures or pains, we feel not and confequently 
regard not what happens to other people, 
until having received hurt from them and 
found that our retaliating the like prevails 
upon them to defift from offending us, we 
thence learn the expedience of exerting our- 
felves upon fuch occafions. Thus the defire 
of revenge is not a natural but a tranflate4 
defire, we firil look upon it as a means of 
procuring eafc to ourfelves and fecurity from 
injury, but having often beheld it in this 
light the end at length drops out of fight^ 
and defire accQi;ding to the ufual proccfs of 
tranflation, refts upon the means, which 
thenceforward become an end whereon our 
views will terminate^ We may reckon at 
Icaft four ftages in our progrefs to the pafSon 
. of anger : our experience of damage brought 
upon us by others, of our power to give 
them difpleafure, of the efFeds of fuch difrr 

pleafure 
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pleaj^ure to make them alter their meafuresj 
and of the oppofition we mull expert againft' 
the cxercife of that power. But having by 
thefe gradations once brought fatisfactiori to 
conncdt immediately with revenge, it be- 
comes a moti*ft» of adlion which we purfuc 
many times by ways not at all conducive to 
the end that firft rendred it recommendableJ 
For men fometimes vent their wrath upon 
inanimate beings although incapable . of 
ptmifhment or of mending th^r manners 
thereupon 2 and in violent tranfports of rage 
beat their heads againft a wall or otherwife 
punifh themfelves, thereby bringing on that 
hurt which it was originally the purpofe of 
anger to remove. Though anger raifes a 
mighty flood of fpirits, it does not like joy 
diflfufe them equally throughout the whole 
fyftem, but fotces them in torrents upon the 
vcflels concerned in aftion, producing fud- 
den violent ftarts of motion, fpreading a heat 
^to the outward parts, and fhowing more ap- 
parent figns of diforder than any other paf- 
iion : for which rcafon I fuppofe it has gene- 
rally engroflfed the name from the reft, for 
when we call a man paflionate we mean that 
he is prone to take offence and quick to re- 
fent, not that he is apt to fear or hope or 
grieve or fall into any other emotion. We 
may fafely rank this among the uneafy paf- 

fion%^ 
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^ . jr that fpecies wc 

. / ijcnuine defire : for 

. jcen faid that revenge 

.cis does not come until 

. /!uving been glutted ; but 

..;biirts, how ftrong aflurance 

wi.c of fucceeding, there al- 

. .. iclllefs impatience which like 

I anger never ceafcs to torment 

'v iwU danger threatens atid appears 
. .J oi' the means of avoiding it do not 
xk)\cv themfelvesi this fills the mind 
' v\.i, which proceeds upon two views; 
. , Loilccting a fund of fpirits to be ready 
. i.v! when any method of deliverance (hall 
...\, the other of benumbing or deadening 
;u iiocice fo that when the mifchief comesf 
a may aftcdl us- the lefs fenfiblyrboth which 
,iic crte^Jted by tht fame means^ to wit, 
withdrawing the animal fpirits from the or* 
j;ans of reflexion and motion; becaufe thof 
ilrength of our perceptions and vigour of our 
actions depending upon the quantity of fpirits 
employed therein, if wc can withold them 
from flowing upon the mental organs we 
fcarce feel the pungency of evil befalling us, 
and if we forbear to fpend them in fruitlefs 
endeavours we (hall have the greater fupply 
ready to fcrve us when they may prove effec- 
tual. 
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tual. Therefore fear overwkelms with coa-^ 
fufion^ and though people will ftara wift- 
foily at a frightful! objedl, they difcern little 
of what they ftarc at, their ideas being duller • 
than ufual : and if the terror rife to a very 
high degree it totally ftupifies the fenfes and 
eaufes a fainting. Fear is obferved to chill 
the limbs crowding the whole mafs of 
blood upon the heart, aijd as the vital fpirit* 
have their circulation too we may prefupie it 
gathers them all to fome veflel which per- 
forms the fame office with refpeft to them as 
the heart does to the blood- But that there 
it a mighty fund of fpirits collefled fome- 
wltcrc^ appears manifeft from the uncommon! 
force they operate with when breaking fortb 
into adion. Fear adds wings to our Ipeed^ 
none fight fo fmribufly as cowards driven to 
defpair, and people in a fright have beent 
knowp to exert double the ftren^th ' they 
Gonld mufter up at other times with their ut^ 
moft rcfolution. I have been crfedibly in- 
fwrned of a man fo kme with the gout that 
Ik could ftir neither hand nor foot^who oft 
hearing a fudden outcry of fire in the next 
houfc^ftarted up out of bed and ran to the 
window ; but upon finding the danger over^ 
his ftrength immediately left him ahd he was 
forced to be carried back again. Children 
and other antmials fliow no figns of fear at 
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tLeir firfl: commg into life, nor can they be 
liippofed capable ef any before they have ai> 
apprehenfion of danger, which muft come 
by experience of thkig« hurtful! : indeed 
tfiey learn very foon to take fright at hideous 
objedts, but- then it is not till they can 
difcern the difference between them and 
others whereto they have been fome time 
familiarized. 

8. Shame feems to be a ipecies of feary 
having for its objeft the evil of difgrace : like 
other fears it fills with confufion and darkens 
the ideas ; it operates rather by deadening 
the notice than coUedting fpirits for future 
exertion, . therefore feems to be occupied 
chiefly in driving them from the organs of 
reflexion whpfe feat probably lies in the head, 
and difcharging them upon the next adjacent 
part^, which may account for the blufliings 
wherewith it overfpreads the countenance^ 
Shame indeed often proves a powerful incen- 
tive to aciio^Jbut at fuch times it takes the form 
of defire, urging us to do fomething either for 
reinftating ourfelves in credit again, which we 
look upott as an attainable good, or for pre- 
venting' the cenfure that might otherwife hap- 
. pen, which we confider as an avoidable evil : 
iprc is not properly fhame until the confci- 
^kof 4i^r&ce a(3:ually comes or the mif^ 
is appVehended irremediable, which 

throws 



thfows the mind int6 a ftate of want wherein 
flie exerts herfelf in endeavours to ftifle the 
uneafy reflecStion and withdraw her notice 
from it as niuch as pofliblcr This is one of 
the lateft formed among our paflions,for little 
c?hildren appear to have no notion of it a con- 
fiderabk time : it is fo far from being infufed 
by nature that it derives wholly from our in- 
tcrcourfe with mankind, nor would ever come 
to a perfon who from his birth ftiould be fe- 
cluded from all fociety; before* we become 
fufceptible of it we muft have gotten fome . 
uic of language^ without which we cannot ->^^[| 
be made fenfible of the eftimation fet by ^ 
others upon any thing we do. And tho' after 
having arrived at maturer refledlion^we take 
ihame to ourfelves for follies that can be 
known to nobody elfe, yet are we taught 
this pradlice by cenfures we have found 
others pafs upon us or we have paffed upoix 
them. For as anger, although beginning 
on hurts received from other perfons, will 
at length fometimes turn upon ourfelves, fo 
having got a habit of blaming what we have 
fccn blamable elfewhere, we fall into the like 
train of thinking with refpeift to our own 
mifcarriages. There is another emotion of 
mind^the oppofite to flianie^tbat deferves to 
be ranked among the paflions with better rea- 
fon than Avoidance^ the oppoiitc to defire : 
VoL.L E for 
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for commeodation agitates the fpirits and fti* 
mulates to adlion no lefs than difgrace. Nor' 
let it be laid tliat the one allures only as im-* 
plying a removal from the other, for though* 
we fofnetimes ftand fo circumftanced as that* 
we muft either attain the one or incur the- 
other according as we exert ourfelves in fome— 
thing or let it alone, *yet- this- is not always 
the cafe ; for perfons already in* good credit 
will beftir themfelves ftrongly to encreafe it, 
where there Is no' danger -of cehfure falling; 
upon them if they were to. forbear their en- 
deavours. But I fliall have oecafion to confi— 
der this principal eniore particularly when I 
come to my four clafles of motives,, of which. 
I have made Honour to be one. 

9. But of all the pafsions there Is nont 
more difficult to be accounted/or than grief,, 
which keeps the mind intent upon a troublc- 
fome idea that one would think (he fhould- 
endeavour moft ftrenuoufly to throw off. It 
feem's to contradict the conftant experience of 
fatisfaftion being the point the mind every 
moment purfues, when we find her ftrangdy 
courting uneafinefs and dwelling upon an ob-- 
jeft that affords her nothing but torment. I* 
conceive the mind led originally into this ab- 
furd procedure by the fame view that draws 
her into that fituation we have termed want : 
for as we havcx)bferved under that article, the- 

'" heading 
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holding an evil in our thoughts is one ftep to- 
wards removing it, becaufe they may fuggeft 
expedients which did not prefently occur, and 
becailfe the ftrength of an idca^heightened by 
otir attention to it, urges us to a ftrdnger exer- 
tion of o^r powers. Therefore you find it 
Commonly ufed as art argufnent to diffuade 
toen from for row^ That it can do no good 
ahd that the mifchief is irremediable : which 
fhow^^the general opinion that when men* 
afflid themlelves they do it under a delufive 
peffuafion of receiving benefit thereby, and 
that if we can get them out of this notion: 
they will reft contented. On the other hand \ 
we endeavour to encreafe their vexation at . 
evils brought upon them by their own mif- 
Condudt^ becaufe there it may do fervice by 
wi$bolding them from committing the like 
for the future. And our aptncfs to- vex our- 
blves encreafes not a little by our inter- 
teourfe with mankind : for complaint procur- 
ifig \i% the comfort and afsiftance of others,^ 
!ind our comptaints riGng in proportion to the 
preflurc we feel, we get a habit of adding to 
"are in order to Obtain the furer and. 
;Uef. For which ^reafon children 
fretful! for being humoured, their 
proved a mean^ of getting. 
.;• Thus the mind having- 
rtion cf evil and the ea- 
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crcafing her fcnfibility of its prcflure expe- 
dient , defire^ as is ufual in the like cafes^ be- 
comes tranflated to the means^and her view 
terminates upon afflifting herfelf as much as? 
pofsible without profpedt of any further end 
to be attained thereby. When Ihe has often 
turned the fpirits into this train they will take 
it afterwards irtechanically : for I can admit 
the dodrine of Hartley's German friend Stah) 
with refpeft to the mental organs, that mo- 
tions in rhem which were voluntary at firftf 
may grow to be automatic ; and when this i& 
the cafe they will pour in one fet of ideas 
forcibly to the exclufion of all others. There- 
fore you fee people under great affli<ftioit 
taftelefs of enjoyments they -were fond of be-* 
fore, incapable of bufmcfs, and unable to think 
of anything but the fubjedl of their grievance r 
nor can you extricate them from their diftref^ 
until by fome amufement or engagement or 
danger or pain^you can turn their fpirits into 
another channel. Nor can it be doubted that 
there is an earneftnefs of want in all heavy 
forrow, a want to get rid of the uneafinefs 
how improper means foever may be employed 
for that purpofc, a want to undo what has 
been done and to alter paft events, which 
being pi^lpably impoffible the mind works 
without any fubjeft to work upon, and 
vrorries herfelf with empty ilrugglings : but 
, if 
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if anything flatters with the promifc of a 
momentary relief) we fee how flrongly ihe. 
?xerts herfelf, as in cryings, exclamations, 
ftampings, tearing the ,hair and beating the 
breaft, which draw off her attention elfe- 
where for a while and thereby fufpend her 
uneafinefs. 

lo. Though we always find Love and Ha- 
tred upon the lift, I take them to be not fo 
much pafGons in themfelves as the aptnefs of 
certain objects to excite paffions in us : for a 
man may be faid to love what he has not in 
his thoughts^ if we conceive him generally 
looking upoij it with complacence, but he 
cannot be faid to hope or fear or rejoice in a 
thing whereof there is no idea prefent before 
him. Befides, the beloved object may give 
occafipn to oppofite and incompatible paf- 
fions without malting an alteration in cur 
love : wrhich Ihows it to be feme thing diftindt 
from them^fince it can fubfift entire under all 
their various forins withovit lofing its effence. 
Therefore I apprehend love to be a difpofition 
of min4 to receive pleafure from certain 
thingSf which difpofition nature never gave 
ps, but wc acquire it by experience of what 
has been ufed to pleafe us : and the idea of 
this cffcft being aflbciated with that of the 
things themfelves^ the bare contemplation of 
them affords us delight. But as our pica*- 

E 3 furcs 
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furcs;arcof very various kinds fo arc the affec- 
tions they generate : for the love of .eating, of 
hunting, of money, of power, of reputation, 
of virtue, of a inirtrefs, a friend, a child ^or 
a wife, though all called by one common 
name of love, yet operate differently anci 
form difpofitions fpreading into very different 
branches, howmuchfoeyer the roots' may be ' 
fimilar. I (hall not Hay to examine all the 
feveral kinds of love the human breaft is ca- 
pable of, but confine myfelf to thofe which 
faflen upon our own fpecies. 

Under the helplefs condition wherein we arc 
born we fland indebted to the care of othera 
for the continual fupply of our vvants, and 
the fatisfaftion received in fuch fupply com^f 
municates a portion of itfclf to our idea of 
the perfort adminiflring it ; therefore a child'3 
lirfl love is its nurfe. But this love is of an 
imperfedt nature, being the fame in kinci 
with that we entertain for thingis inanimate, 
^vhich we confider only as inflruments of ouf 
plcafure : for thv^^ugh the child will cry if you 
, turn nurfe out of the room, it feels the feme 
emotion if you take away its rattle. But af- 
ter having a little enlarged our acquaintance 
and found fhat everybody will not„ like nurfe* 
give us the fanie afHduous tendance upon all 
occafions, but are more or lefs willing to 
oblige us accordin^r ^^ they are at eafe in 

them- 
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•themfelves or as we can oblige them> then 
"are we ready to do arid wilhthem pleafiire 
that they may be the more ready to humour 
•us. Yet this is not perfedt love^ which will 
"fuffer no advantage of our own to ftand im- 
mediately in view. In further procefs of 
tiriie if we find oiir enjoyments arifing chief- 
ly from the cchverfation or intercaurfe of onfe 
or a few perfons^we praftife the hke method 
of engaging them to ferve us fo frequently 
*ntil this end /lips out of view, . and fatisfac- 
tion, as we have before remarked in cafes ^of 
tranflation, • . adheres immediately to the 
•^dught of doing them kindnefs. Then it fe 
\hat love becomes perfonal, and then arrives 
^at itte higheft ftate of refinement, wherein it 
"inay be defined the pleafure of pleafing : for 
\ cannot conceive a purer love than that 
which makes us feel a fenfible delight in 
^grlatifying another^ and in every thing* thlt 
happeh's conducive \6 hisf gratification, vi^ith- 
•ciut thought of any other benefit redounding 
tKeriff6ni to ourfelves except that very, de- 
light. And this delight Is of two forts, 
whicH iriay be diftinguifhed into Love and 
Fondnefs 5 the latter tends barely to gratify, 
the other to gratify without doing a diifendce^ 
^d evch to forbear a prefent compliance for 
flic falce of i real advantage; 

/;E 4 \ Thus 
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Thitu the moft refplendent love fprings orii- 
finally from our concern for ourfelves and 
our own defircs, like a rofc growing from a 
dunghill : wherefore Cupid, that is, Defire» 
was fuppofcd the god of love, and nothing 
nourishes it fo much as reciprocal kindnej^ 
and a return of good of^ices^ or rather ji 
ready compliance with pur humours ; for w(p 
gro more inclined tp love thofe who humour 
iif tlian thofe who do us good. But a^ 
ilowcrs retain no fcent of the dirty groun4 
from whence thoy fprung^fo genuine love^alr 
ihiuigh cncrcAlcd by aAs of kindnefs, carries 
always a rctrofpc£t to thofe that arc pafl: 
and docs not look forward in expectance of 
having them continue^. But (hough th^ 
iut viral progrcfs of love be through expedi- 
ence, yet our coxjverfe in fociety generally 
rtioiicns the way, for feeing other people love 
upon receiving good offices^ we catch the 
like dilpofition by fympathy froin theqi 
without nceiling to travel the ufual road. 
For fympathy takes a nearer compafs to ar- 
rive at its end than tranllatiop> and we fome- 
times contra^ a liking to things or perfons 
mccrly upon finding others fond of t^ian^ 
mx\i no other inducement than the force of 
fxample« For the fame rcafoD roma&fxs 
tend greatly to infufe that whining loie 
wh{?rcwith they aboqnd, by keeping the 

mind 
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mind continually converfant in imagination 
junong perfons who talk and adt with an 
junorous extravagance. 

II. The ftrongeft connexions of love arc 
reckoned to be thofe of friendfliip, of the 
fexes and of parents towards their chil- 
dren. Friendfliip we know proceeds from 
Jong intimacy, mutual interefts and £mili- 
tude of tenjper, which lead^ frieads into the 
iame courfes of aftion and methods of diver-^ 
fion, whereby they continually affift in pro- 
moting their common fchemes and enhance 
ing their common pleafures, until each others 
company becoVnes almoft neceflary. Nor is 
it hard to gpefs at the fqurpe of that propen- 
fity between the fexes, which has been al- 
ways affigned as the peculiar province for 
Cupid to reign -in, for he does not pretciid to 
interfere in the affairs of friendfliip or pa- 
rental fondnefsr The love lighted by this 
defire too commonly burns with the groflefl: 
flame, and is rather of the inflirumental kind 
than the perfbnal; men looking upon the 
beloved objeft as a means of gratifying their 
pleafures rather than as amiable in itfelf^ 
Such love, when defire happens to abate, 
changes inftantly into averfion, as was the 
cafe of Amnon with refpedt to Tamar : and 
thefe accidents happening oftner than were to 
be wiflied^gave occafion to that fevere remark 
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tof the poet. Two things in marriage happy 
arc allow'd^ A wife in wedding (heets and in 
a fliroud. And though there may be for the 
prefent a defire of pleafing^this is only a bor- 
rowed not a tranflated fatisfaftion, which we 
have obferved in a former chapter refts for a 
while upon means apprehended ncceflary for 
a further end we have in view, Nor'perhape 
is there the true pleafure of pleafing until bjr 
cohabitation, by communication of interelte 
land partnerfhip in amufements of all kinder 
by thofe gracefull ads, as Milton calls them^ 
thofe thoufand decencies that daily flow ftoni 
all her words and adlions mixt with love arid 
fweet compliance which declare unfeigned 
union of mind, we have joined a thorough 
friendftiip to love : or at leaft unkfs the pro^ 
^c£t of fuch intercourfe occupy the imagina- 
tion as much as any other idea. If any one 
would know whether he poflefles the gcriuihfc 
:^leafure of pleafing, let him cchfidier whc^- 
ther he could at any time forego hiis deareft 
pleafures when he perceives them hurtfull^c)r 
Unfeaforiable, or difguftfull to the party be- 
loved : for if he could hot^ his paflion is tb 
|)leaie hiiiifelf and not another. Love has 
been ufually eftfecmtfd pf6du<9:ive of our 
^eateft pleafures and our greateft paihi. 
Mid which fort of fruits it (hall bring forth 
* 4«5pftid* ^eatly upoft -the objeft of 6^ 
"to choice: 
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•/choice : if the difpofition and qudities of 
that be fuch as nia^ add friendfhip to love^ 
.we fhall reap a plentifull crop of enjoyment ; 
if the contrary, it will yield continual vexa-^ 
tion and difappointment \ if neither, our life 
will become infipid and tedious. 
. Parental afFedion has been currently afcrib-*- 
ed to inftindt, and is the only fpecies of it 
that I remember ever fuppofed belonging to 
mankind: but if there were a fenfe of ia* 
ilind: infufed by nature^ nobody i>eed i*emain 
in doubt concerning the genuineriefs of their 
offspring, Hufbands would have a fure and 
ready teft to try the fidelity of their wives, 
for they Aeed only fet their children in a cir-^ 
cle before them, and by looking round upoH 
each, copfidering how powerfully inftinft 
operates, they would feel an emotion by 
which they might eafiiy diftinguifh their 
own from thofe of the gallant : but I never 
heard of a difcovery made this way, there-* 
fore we muft feek for fome other origin of 
this fuppofed inftinft, I {hall not trouble 
myfelf to examine how it might arife in a 
ftate of nature, though I think it might be 
accounted for there without having recourfe 
to a ibcret impulfe : but as we live in fociety 
wc fee the care of parents fo univerfal that - 
we derive the like quality by fympathy from 
oiher»; the notion of children being our own 
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and blood throws a part of our fclf-love upon 
them 5 we have in view upon our entering 
into wedlock the prolpedl of amufements and 
comforts expedted from them ; and receive 
congratulations from every quarter upon their 
birth. All thefe caufes make us look Upon 
them as a valuable poflcflion and begin bu^ 
coacern for them : therefore fathers who 
bring children into the world clandeftinely 
and unlawfully, wanting thefc fources, feel 
lefs tcndernefs for them and many times 
none at all. The regard we thus entertain 
at firft for our children urges us continually . 
' to provide for their welfare and gratification; 
and every exercife of our cares encreafes our 
afFedtion : therefore we fee people more af-r 
Aided for the lofs of a child when grown up 
tlian of a new-born babe. For continual 
tendance alone from whatever inducement 
firft undertaken, fuffices to create a habit of . 
loving. How often do nurfes, though hired 
to the tafk, {how as evident figns of inftindl 
towaids their chargi' as th? parents them- 
felvcs ? and how many ^yomen feel a kind of 
parental fondnefs for the birds, the puppie? 
and the kittens they have bred up. 

12. It has been noted before that anger 
fometimes vents itfelf upon inanimate beings, 
and imagination on other occafions perfo.ni* 
fies them, prompting us to behave towards 

them 
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them as though they were capable of receive 
ing benefit or damage, pleaftire or pain. We 
retain a kind of perfonal love for the towns, 
the countries, the places which have been the 
(cenes of our enjoyment, after having been 
long removed from them and never likely to 
fee them again : we ftill wifli them well, re- 
joice to hear of their floiiriftiing, and if any 
calamity befals them exprefs our forrow by 
tender exclamations in the manner we fhould 
do upon lofing a friend. 

Love peculiarly fo called muft always cen- 
ter in a fingle objeft, becaufe that thorough 
co-incidence of interefts and participation of 
plcafurcs^neceflary to render it perfcdt^ can- 
not obtain between more than two perfons. 
Friendftiip may take in a little larger compafs, 
but can extend only to a few chofen objedls : 
the friendfhips recorded in hiftory have al- . 
ways run in pairs, as between Thefeus arid 
Perithous, Oreftes and Pylades, Scipio and 
Lelius, Cicero and Atticus. Yet I do not 
fee why there may not be a fincere and hear- 
ty love, ardent enough to be reckoned a paf- 
fion,between more than one friend as well as 
a parental fondnefs for feveral children, which 
we know is often the cafe, and I can confirm 
upon riiy own experience : for I have more 
than one, and had I twenty, if I know my 
own heart, I could never fee any fignal good 
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or evil befall any of them without feeling a* 
ftrong emotion of foul. But love in a gentler 
degree may difFufe itfelf to multitudes, ttf. 
the whole human fpecies, to every thing ca-t 
p^ble of being the better for it^ A good na-^ 
f ured man can relifli the pleafure of pleafingr 
whatever fubje<St (hall afford him an oppor-; 
tuity of enj<^ying it, he will be ready, to oblige' 
upon every occafion^ he rejoices ift the eiv* 
jpyments of others and makes their fuccefle$ 
become his own : but thi« pleafure does nolj) 
riie to a paffion fo as to render him uneafy 
whenever the means of gratifying it are^ 
wanting. 

13. Hatred derives irf like manner from the 
contrary fources to thofe of love, being pro-* 
duced by fome hurt or difpleafure received^ oV: 
the apprehenfion of an aptnefs in certain ol:|- 
jefts ,to bripg them upon u^. It may be^ 
catched by fympathy as well as infufed by,- 
tranflation, for we are often drawn to detcftf 
meerly by the ftrong expreffions of abhorrcnccT 
we fee in thofe we converfe with. I cannot 
fubfcribe to the notion that men are born** 
enertiies to one another, or that nature has^: 
given us any conftitutional averlions; for I 
apprehend we are born with a total indifFer-» 
ence to all things, until experience teaches us 
to make a difference l)etween one thirng and- 
another upon feeing the manner in wliich 

they 
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ifcey a^dt us, Sometliimes hajrcd Seeomes^ 
perioa^li and then, may be ftiled the pleafure: 
f^difpleaiing : under this difpoiition nxen de- 
fire and wiih hurt to their eneniy as an ulti- 
mate "end without any.profped: of benefit or. 
cfl5ttSting a fecurity from danger to them- 
felvca.. Generally, when people have takea A 
violent diftafte to one or two perfons^they 
behave with mere than ordinary civility to: 
the reft :of the world : but there are thofe in; 
whom the pleafure of difpleafing extends ta^ 
aU mankind,, they take delight in crofling, 
aad vexing, and. rejoice at the fight of mif-* 
chief or difappointment on what quarter ibr 
«vcr it fliall appear. On the contrary there 
are other tempers to wliom nothing is fo hate- 
fiill as hatred itfelf, therefore they never give 
i* admittance or at leaft do not fuffer it to be- 
come perfbnal i and though the fight of de- 
tcftable qualities has an aptitude to transfer 
an odium upon the poffefibr,"yet they find, 
means to feparatc the oflFender from the of- 
fence, and can do him all kind of good ofiices 
confiftcnt with the general good or a ne- 
ceffary regard ta their own lawful interefts^ 
We have fhown before in the proper place 
how tranflation arifes from the narrownefs of 
our imagination, which when any purpofe re-? 
quires a number of fteps to com pleat it, can- 
not retain the whole line in view, and as it 
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lofcs fight of the further parts defire rcfts 
upon thofe remaining : therefore the prone- 
nefs to animofities argues a narrow mind^ 
which having found the doing hurt to others 
. fometimcs expedient, forgets that expedience 
and confines its views to the means which 
thjit had rendered defirable. But whoever, 
pofleflcs a large and open underftanding, if 
the giving difpieafure appears at any time ne- 
ceflary, wrill hold that neceflity in view^ 
which draws his averfion afide from the perfon 
and carries it forward to thofe mifchiefs 
which cannot be prevented without giving 
fuch difpieafure. 

14. Defpair, envy, jealoufy, contempt, vex- 
ation, peevifhnefs, aftonifhment and the lik<^ 
arc not diflindt pafiions^but branches or mix-"" 
twes of thofe already defcribed^and therefore 
need no further notice. But there is one fi« 
tuation of mind^caufing great emotions both 
in her and the body^that deferves particular 
confideration, as having been of late much 
recommended for ufes whereto it feems not 
properly applicable: which is, that ipeciesr 
of joy called Mirth cxprefling itlclf frequent- 
ly in laughter* This has been commonly 
held by our moderns to arife from contempt 
upon a comparifon of ourfelves with fome-^ 
thing apprehended greatly our inferiour. I 
(hall not urge that we make ourfelves merry 

with 
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with compofitions of meer flatter, which 
cannot come into competition with any fup-* 
pofed excellenciea of our own; becaufe I 
k|ow very well and have obferved juft now 
that imagination often perfonifies things ina- 
nimatCi conceiving them at iirft glance as 
poffcfsing the qualities and fentiments of 
men, or as reprefentations of the human af- 
fedions, or as evidences of blunders in the 
contrivers of them. But if we eonfult expe-* 
ricnce for inftances of contempt arid laughter, 
wc fliall find either of them often appearing 
without the*other. If a man going to take up 
fomething fhining upon the ground difcovers 
it to be a pin^ if upon being offered a bribe 
he rejefts it with fcorh, if he fees a child en- 
deavour to ftop his paflage, will he burft iato 
laughter upon the occafion ? Contempt and 
fcorn are gloomy fituations of mind, and the 
proud who deal mpft largely in them are the 
moft folemn and ftatelieft of mortals. : befides 
that a delpicable objeft contemplated ever fd 
long will appear equally fo^ but a diverting 
one cannot keep up your merriment for ever^ 
On the other hand^your merry giggling peo- 
ple love bcft to confort among their equals, to 
put themfelves upon a par with the company^ 
and are leaft fupercilious or difpofed to draw 
comparifons between themfelves and othersi 
The fudden appearance of an intimate friend 
Vol. I. F fpread^ 
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fpreads a fmile over the countenance; thft 
fight of an exquifite dainty, the unexpected 
offer of an advantageous fcheme, fets the vor 
luptuous^ the covetous and the ambitiou|2^ 
chuckling, and would produce a downright 
laughter if men had not been habituated to 
reftraio themfelves by the rules of decorum ; 
but the fituation of mind they then ftaxid in 
feems the fartheft imaginable from a ftate of 
contempt. Succefs of all kinds, if it doe« 
not immediately (hake the fides, yet renders 
us more fufceptible of mirth upon any littte 
trifling occafion happening to excite it. Who 
are fo eafily fet a laughing as young children? 
but what idea of fuperiority can they be fup-» 
pofcd to have ? They laugh before they are 
capable <;^ cafting back a rcfledlion upon their 
own qualifications, much lefs of comparing 
them with thofe of otlier people. They 
laugh upon the fight of nurfe, or mamma j| 
begin, little child, fays Virgil, to fhow you 
know your mamma by your fmiks : but if 
they make any comparifons they muft confidcr 
nurfe and mamma as their fuperiours and go-^ 
vernours. That exultatiop. the mind feels 
upon an opinion of fuperiority is a very trans- 
lated fatisfadtion derived through many ftagesx 
flic muft have learned the tendency of things 
to gratify her Hefires, the propenfity of other 
people to get them .away for miniftring to 
- their 
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their own, the contcft cnfiiihg upon iuch oc-a 
cafions, the advantage of greater powefsl 
towards obtaining Vidtory, and the reflexion 
m poflTeiJiAg fuch advantages as of an imme- 
diate good ; by all which gradations fatisfac^ 
tkxfl muft have been transferred to the thought 
of fuperiority ; a prbcefs too long to be gone 
Arough in the firft ftagcs of life, wherein th$ 
|)rooe]3tefs to laughter appears evident, 

i§0 Mirth I conceive oecafioned by d fud-* 
4cn InfluK of fpirits generally if not always 
turned from fome other channel to which 
th^ have been drawn by an carneft atten-- 
tion t and therefore perhaps it is that to make 
merry is called to divert, as being a diverfion 
of the ipirits out of the courfe they have been 
ftrongly thrown into before. For that attdn-* 
tion gathers a confiderable fund of them ap-* 
pears manifeft from the fatigue and wafting 
it brings QTi if continued long^ and when 
fome plea&irable idea opens the fluices a|i 
oncc^it lets in £0 large a flood that reflexion 
caRxiot employ them all> having no othef 
bufineis for. them than to contemplate that 
idea, and the fuperfluity overflows upon the 
muicles caufing the /convulfions of laughter. 
Thus there feems to be three caufes concui- 
liog to excite laughter, when not produced 
mechamcally, as by tickling, by fits of hyfte^ 
nc$ or the )ike : viz. a ftret<;h of attention 

F 2 \oofetv^\ 
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.idJcners of kich re- 
. . i.' ciirolovment for the 
^,jJ: i:poa the mind. Wit 
M :-iid is commonly laid to 
. .. \\\ii o!i the sravc fide en- 
.J tuion, which upon turning the 
....;■/ lets t>o its hold : the moll di- 
. ::.»ur is that which raiics your ex- 
.1 .Ji iomcthing very ferious, and then 
';v.:iki-uj; the jeft cuts it fliort with an 
.:y uiiilrcnt from what you expefted. 
. . .^L 13 it always neceffiry there fliould be 
•:•..'■• [uopaiation to introduce a joke, ima- 
.lULiun being extremely agile and quick inr 
hei" motiv.;is^can fix a ftrong attention upon 
L:ic object and turn it off upon another in a 
iiijniCiit : therefore a fhort exprefiion, a An- 
gle ^cl'Unc, an arch look, a comical figure, 
will fuflice to create mirths We learn from 
Mr. Locke that wit lies in putting ideas to- 
ijcthcr wherein caii be found any rtfemblance 
or t onj^Tuity j to which I may add by w^ay of 
ctiiniurnt^ that the rcfcmblance muft -be 
|iuintc;l out between things ufually efleemed 
the iiiolL dillordant^and which contemplated 
liiiyr-ittly w(/ild lead the mind into the mofl 
rij.pofuc trains of thinking : ibr the quick 
triinfition of tho'jght or fiucluation betw::cn 
iiicli clili'int idius is. what caules your merri- 
;li*tiit. And the like changeable lituation of 

mind 
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mind occafions our laughter at the follies and. 
blunders we fee committed: for every 
blunder implies a deliberate endeavour to at- 
tain fome. purpofe by means not conducive 
thereto, and the fight or thought of earnefl- 
nefs and expedation^in the perfon^ fo labour- 
ing^ fills our own imagination by fympathy 
with the like ideas, which are immediately 
diffipated upon the reflection of their being 
iiiefFedual .and nugatory. But I have faid 
the relaxation muft be fudden, and employ- 
ment wanting for the fpirits let loofe there- 
by : therefore if the relator of a merry ftory 
manages fo ill that you fee beforehand how 
it will end^you lofe half your pleafure. For 
the fame reaibn a ftory often repeated becomes 
infipid, and ajeft may be worn threadbare: 
becaufe when you know what is coming^at- 
tention cannot run into another channel from 
yrhence it might be fuddenly diverted. Nor 
will all kinds of joyfull ideas how unexpcded 
foever provoke us to laughter : the news of 
an eftate or fome extraordinary fuccefs befall- 
ing us pleads in a train of advantages and 
pleafurcs attendant thereupon, which fill 
imagination with a variety of ideas and find 
abundant employment for thought, fo there 
is no redundancy of fpirits to run over upon 
the rifible nerves : but a jeft prefents one 
plcafurable idea without further confequcnces, 
/ F 3 whicK 
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which occupies the mind alone and requires 
no pains to retain it or keep out other ideas^ 
but leaves the fpirits at liberty to rufti into 
whatever quarter their own impulfe ftiall car-f 
fy them. 

1 6. If laughter fometimes accompanies % 
thought of fiuperiority it is owing to that va^ 
nity which too often teaches men a habit of 
exulting at t^e fight of folly or infirmity : fof 
the vain having an immoderate fondnefs for 
pre-eminence without either abilities or ap-r 
plication to raife themfelves above jthe comn 
men level, feel a fudden joy on beholding 
anything below it. And this aptncfs id 
mirth upon fuch occafions, whatever they 
may think of it, redounds very littje to their 
honour, as implying a fecret confcioufnefs 
of wanting merit in themfelves: for it 
(hows that inftances of their fuperiority come 
feldom and unexpe6ted, carrying fomething 
of novelty and furprize, without which they 
could not infl:igate to laughter. A good na-f 
tured man can fmile at indiibretions without 
cafting back reflexions upon himfelf^ and 
whenever fuch refleftion does occur I be-^ 
licvc it i$ moft commonly an aft6r thought, 
hot fo often the caufe of mirth as the confe- 
quence* vanity running on to a comparilbrt 
6f our own fuppofed perfedtions, which mufl 
rather abate the emotion than ehcreafe it, by 

find- 
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finding other employ for the fpirits. And 
we find in fad that it does make fuch abate<r 
mcnt, every one fees the difference between 
a hearty laugh of real joy and a fcori^fuU 
fiiccr or a grin expreffing a claim to fuperior 
rity: the laugh of contempt is a forced 
laugh ihowing iigns of gladnefs in the coun- 
tenance but not making the heart merry^ and 
encouraged not fo much to pleafe ourfelves as 
tf> vex another. 

Contempt being fo afrt to fliow itfelf in 
derifion, hence the making a thing appear 
dei^icable and filly has been called rendering 
it ridiculous. But ridiculous^ although de^ 
rived fcrom the latin word ftanding for laugh-* 
ter, does not always imply a quality of ex-» 
citing even that affedted laugh which is the 
eacpreifion of contempt : you (hall fee men 
with a very grave countenance go about to 
dem^nftrate theridiculoufiiefs of a thing with* 
out ever raifing mirth in themfelves or expeft- 
ixkg to raife it in others : therefore ridiculous is 
not fynonimous with comical or diverting, but 
rather coincides with abfurd or foolifh, and 
tends more to provoke your fpleen than your 
laughter. 

17. Upon this view of the "nature and 

cffence of wit and ridicule^ it feems furpriz- 

ing to hear them recommended as methods 

proper for the difcovery of truth^and offered 

F 4 as 
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as the furcft teft and touchftone to try the 
ibundnefs of an opinion. For they tend to 
alarm the paffions, they fill the mind with 
one fingle idea barring her attention againft 
all others, and produce their efFefts by their 
manner of placing objedts, one fetting them' 
in a diverting and the other in an ofFcnfive 
light. Whereas reafon requires a calm and 
difpaflionate fituation of mind to form her 
judgements aright, (he wants thg whole at- 
tention to look round upon every circum- 
ftance, and places her objedts in all the lights 
wherein they are capable of ftanding. But 
the moft furprizing thing is to find the 
greateft ftrefs laid upon jeft and derifion by 
thofe who niake the loudeft pretences to free- 
dom of thought : for liberty confifts in a tho- 
rough exemption from all influence and con- 
ftraint whatfoever, which may as well be 
thrown upon us by the allurements of wit 
and flings of ridicule as by any other impulfe: 
for they caft a prejudice upon the mind that 
cramps arid confines it within the narrow 
point of view they hold their objects in; 
and he that lies liable to be laughed out of 
his fentiments is no more mafter of his 
thoughts than if he were driven by the force/ 
of authority or example. 

It has been alledged in fupport of thefe 
methods of arguing^ that difputant« of all 

kinds 
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kinds are obferved to employ thcin^ if they 
have talents that way and fit opportunities of- 
fer for -exerting them. But I defire it may be 
remembered there are two forts of argumenta- 
tion, one by way of rhetoric and the other 
by that of logic : the former addrefles the 
imagination > aims at working a perfuafion 
there, and endeavours to intereft the pajQipns: 
the latte^ appeals direftly to the undcrftand- 
ing, propofes only conviction and rejeds all 
kind of artifice. Therefore when we have 
folly fatisfied ourfelves of any matter upon a^ 
. full and fair examination^ and are only to per- 
fuadc ^others who will not hear reafon, being 
hindered by fome prejudice or paflion, it is 
allowable to ufe any contrivances likely to 
remove thofe obftacles:. but when the bufi- 
nefs is to enquire into fome doubtful point, 
and fuch are all to be efleemed during a de-v 
bate with any iincere and judicious antagonift, 
none of the arts of perfuafion ought to find 
admittance. I can allow jefi: and taunt to 
be ufefuU engines of oratory, but can by no 
means^ think them proper inftruments for rea- 
fon to work with : nor do we ever find them 
employed in the fciences, where underftand- 
ing alone is concerned. Where is there purei^ 
clofer or clearer reafoning than in the mathcr 
matics, but what room do they afford for 
merriment? Who .ever demonilrated a pror 
^. blem 
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blem ia Euclid by ridicule ? or where will 
you find a joke in Sir Ifaac Newton's prin-* 
cipia ? The five mechanical powers, the pro-* 
perties of fluids, tjie courfi^s of the f4anet^ 
were not difcovered nor explained by fallies ef 
humour and raillery : and though the cycles 
and epicycles of the antients are now become 
ridiculous by being grown out of faihioni 
they were firft overthrown by ferious argu« 
mentation from the phenomena of nature* 
Divination, aflrology, magic and the phito*^ 
fophers ilone^ afford an ample field for htf^ 
mour and raillery, yet I believe no man who 
held them upon principle^ was ever beat out 
of his notions by thofe weapons without 

^ fome folid argument convincing to hi« ua^ 
derfti^nding. 

1 8. Violenice and turbulence conititute the 
efTence of paflion : the fame emotions of foyl^ 
when too gentle to defcrve that name arc 
ililed AfFe^ions. It is not eafy to afcertaia 
the precife limits between pafTion and afiFec-- . 
tion, the difference lying only in degree, nor 
indeed are they always accurately diftinguifh* 
ed either in difcourfe or writing; but ftridly 
fpeaking paffion is that which caufes pertur*. 
bation and diforder of fpirits, throwing its 

own fet of ideas forcibly upon the mind, and 

not leaving her mafler of her ov<rn motions; 

A fituation very dangerous, as laying us open 

to 
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fa every m^hicf while the exercife of;under«^ 
fttfiiding by which alone wc might help our- 
iUves remains fufpended. Therefore paffion 
ittay be ftiled the fever of the mind, which 
^ihirbs and weakens and cannot continue 
bug' or return often without pernicious con-* 
fequences : but affcftion, like the fteddy 
beating of the pulfe, aftuates and invigorated 
and keeps the mind continually alive. For 
we are every moment while awake putfuing 
Of avoiding fomething or other j and indeed 
it is neceflary we fhpuld be fo, for were it 
jioffible to remain totally unafFedted and un- 
concerned with anything, there would be no 
bufinefs for- volition -to do, but we muft He 
Kke Ic^fi to receive whatever chance (hould 
throw upon us. Tis our affeftions that lay 
the foundation of prudence by prompting us 
|o look forward lo the future, that multiply 
our cnjoymenti beyond thofe of fenfation or . 
^petite, and find work for underftarfding by 
fuggcfting objeds to contrive and provide for. 
Nor are any of them unferviceable if properly 
direded and kept within due moderation : 
ehearfulttefs prefcrves health and renders the 
common fcencs of life pleafurable : hope 
was efteemed of old, as we learn from the 
fable of Pandora's box, a falve to aflwage 
the fmart of all evils, and fupplies the place 
pf enjoyments when we have nope adkually in 

our 
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our power: caution helps ttf preferve the 
good things we have and fecure us againft 
dsingers : fenfibility of the difference between 
good and bad ufage urges us to apply the 
proper means for preventing injuries : decen- 
cy keeps the w^orld in order, nor could focic- 
ty or good manners fubfift without it : re- 
flexion on crofs accidents teaches us to pro-? 
vide againft the like for the future : good na- 
ture and obligingnefs double our pleafures by 
making thofe of other people our own, and. 
are the channels through which the benefits 
of fociety are chiefly conveyed : diflike to 
things or perfons obnoxious fecures us againft 
catching contagion or receiving rpifchief 
from them : defire, if no( boifterous, fur-? 
nifhes us with conftant employment, and 
gives a glee to every thing we undertake: 
and want, not rifing to impatience, fpurs us. 
up to indufl:ry and vigilance and holds us;, 
fteddy in purfuit of ufefull ainis not prefently 
attainable. 

19^ I faid at the end of the laft chapter 
that the pafllons were only a jlronger fort of 
habits acquired early in our childhood : from 
whence of courfe it follows that habits muft 
be feebler pafllons learned later, when the: 
organs being grown tough become lefs fuf- 
ceptible of new forms, but having once 
taken them are lefs eafy to be thrown out 

of 



of them again. The force of pajfficto feems 
to proceed from the widenefs of the channels 
and that vigorous pulfation wherewith they 
drive on the fpirits contained in them : that 
of habit from the ftifnefs of their coats which 
will not readily clofe fo as to turn the fpirits 
from their accuftomed track. Therefore paf- 
fion does its work by vehemence and impe- 
tuofity, bearing down all oppofition j it can 
only be mattered by a ftrong refolution and 
that not without difficulty, but if you can 
ftop the torrent it leaves you quiet. But ha- 
bit prevails by perfeverance aijd importunity, 
it does not bear you down by force but fteals 
upon you imperceptibly, or teazes and tires 
you into a compliance ; it is eafily reftrained 
at any time with a little attention^ but the 
moment you take off your eye it recoils again, 
and when grown inveterate is extremely dif- 
ficult to be totally eradicated. Our little 
motives are moftly introduced and the man- 
ner of our proceeding fliaped by habit: tis 
that gives us dexterity and readinefs in every 
thing we do, and renders our thoughts and 
motions eafy. We fee how aukward and 
troublefome it is to confort with company or 
purfue a method of conduft or perform any 
work very different from what we have been 
ufed to. The tenour of our lives and fuccefs 
cf our endeavours depends more uppn habit 

than 
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fhan fudgcnicnt : for \^hat aviils the know-- 
ing wnat is proper to be done without an cx«j 
pertnefs isind readinefs to compafs it ? where- 
fore we cannot employ our underftanding 
better than by enuring ourfelves to fuch ways 
arid praftices as may prove beneficial^ and 
carefully guarding againft any others en^ 
croaching upon us : for if underftanding can 
gain over habit to her ferVice, it will do her 
work more tompleatly and effetfhially and 
pkaiantly than (he could herlelf. Paflioa 
grows feeble with age, but habit gathers 
Arength : old people can relinquifh any fancy 
that comes into their heads without much 
trouble, but none are harder to be put out d 
their ways i and in thofe few defires they: 
have remaining they Ihow lefs of the eager-* 
nefs of pailion than the ftubbornefs of habit# 
But we take notice of their attachnjents to 
money, to command and fome other objed:sy 
and ftile them paffions becaufe they are few 
and engrofs their whole attention for want of 
a competitor, not becaufe of any violence or 
impetuofity we diicern in them. But as paf- 
fion^affedion and habit muft have fome mat^ 
ter to work upon, and the fubjeSs giving 
rife to them or recommended by them to our 
purfuit are infinitely various, it would be 
endlcfeand perplexing to particularize them 
^ : therefore I (hall attempt to reduce thenf 

under 
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under a few general heads, and can think of 
none more proper than thoie four clafles into 
v^hich I had' before propofed to diiUnguifh 
our nu>tives of a^ionn 



CHAP. XXII. 
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TO Pleafure I might have joined PaiJi 
or Trouble in the title of this chapter, 
brit they being each of them refpe6:ively a 
Ipepies of iatisfadion or uneafinefs, may be 
treated of in the fame manner, that is, both 
iinder the former. For as the one by repell- 
ing aftaates us to almoft the fame motions as 
the other by attrafting, what I fllall obferve 
concerning pleafure will ferve equally for it$ 
reverfe, unlefs where feme particular occa* 
fion may require them to be confidered dif- 
tinaiy. 

Pleafure like other fatisfaSions when 
taken as a motive, muft not be underftood 
of the actual pofTeffibn but the profpeift or 
idea of it : for motives do not prompt us to 
what we have already, which were needlefs, 
but to attain fomething we have not, or to 
preferve the continuance of fomething that 

vrduld 
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would otherwife flip away from us. Yet as 
that idea rifes from experience of the manner 
wherein things have affecfted us> we can only 
get acquainted with this . fpecies of motives 
by examining from what fources we derive 
our pleafures. 

Nature gives us at firft none other plea- 
fures befides thofe of fcnfation and appetiti^ 
among which may be reckoned that Toothing 
feel accompanying the free circulation of o\xt 
blood and humours when in health and vi- 
gour, or the eafy flow of fpirits along th^ 
mental organs when in contemplation or 
purfuit of anything engaging our attention : 
and in thefe internal fenfations perhaps may 
conflft all the pleafures of imagination and re- 
fledtion which we feel in feafons of joy or hope 
or defire or other agreable fituatiqns of mindi 
But however. this be, certain it is that in 
procefs of time when reflection has learnt its 
play it fupplies us with a confiderable fund of 
entertainment : the pleafures of reading, of 
meditation, of converfation, of diverfions, of 
advancement in knowledge, honour or for- 
tune belong to the refledlion rather than the 
fenfes, therefore, are ftiled mental as the others 
are bodily pleafures* And the former furnifti 
much the greater fhare of our enjoyments in 
our riper years : for if any man will refled: on 
ffk day agreably fpent, be will find much lefs 

of 
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of it taken up in meer fenfation tliah in fome 
purfuit or variety of amufement that engaged 
his. attention. Thus ouf pleafures^ how 
tnuch foever afterwards multiplied, take 
their rife from fenfation alone, all others be- 
ing derivative or tranflated from that originaK 
To inftance only in acquifitions of knowledge^ 
which is commonly held fweet to the mind 
by the very frame of her conftitufion : but if 
it were fo, every acctffion of knowledge 
Would engage every body alike, whereas in 
fa(fl we find the contrary. What would the 
mathematician give to know the rieweft 
faftiions as they ftart into vogUe, or be let 
into all the fcandal and tittle tattle of the 
town ? Or what cafes the beau fbt difcove- 
ries in aftronomy, or explanations of attrac- 
tion, repulfion or other fecrets of nature? 
Though we all have our curiofity to a confi- 
derable degree, yet it leads us by Various 
tracks to objeds that we have found contri- 
buting moft to our entertainment : hot that 
we have always any thing further in view 
than to gratify our prefent curiofity, but it is 
the ufual courfe of tranflation to confer a 
quality of pleafing upon whatever has ofteil 
adminiftered to our other gratifications. The 
moft refined pleafures are thofe that have 
paiTed through the grcateft number of tranf- 
lations, and thefefore ftand furtheft removed 
VoL.T. G from 
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from fenfe : but before we depend upon them^ 
for our enjoyments we ought to be well 
aflured of our having a real relifli for them ; 
for men often deceive themfelves in this 
point, afFefting a fondnefs for refinements 
they have not ; from a fecret motive of vani- 
ty which induces them to believe themfelves 
poflefTed of anything they think will give 
them credit and reputation. 

2. Our pleafures, as well thofe of the 
grofs as the refined kind, depend upon the 
conftitution and dlfpofition of our machine : 
fome can bear hot v/eather beft, others cold ; 
health and ficknefs, vigour and wearinefs^ 
render the fame fenfations and exercifes de- 
lightfull or irkfome. In like manner the 
guft of mental amufements varies according 
to the call our imagination has been thrown 
into by education or cuftom or habit, accord- 
ing to the humour we happen to be in, to 
various accidents or circumftances befalling, 
us, or to the fatiety or novelty we find in 
them. 

This variety of difpcfition in mankind to 
receive pleafure from different objects is call- 
ed Tafle, becaufe like the palate it enables 
us to diftinguifli the relifh of things, and to 
difcern which of them arc favoury, infipid, 
or difguflfull. Tafte is ufually confounded 
with judgement, of which it is rather the 

bafis 
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bafis than the thing itfelf : for taftc proper- 
ly denbtes a fenfibility of delight in certain 
obJQ£ts> and therefore having experienced 
tvhat has pleafed us^we learn to judge what 
will pleafe others or ourfelves another timci 
Nature may have laid the foundation of taft^ 
but the fuperftru(Sure is raifed by infirudliori 
tor converfation or obfervation ; for we neve/ 
find it in children, and very rarely among 
pcrfbns confined to the common laborious oc-^ 
cupations of life. Not but that all men 
have their fources of amufemcnt^ and there-J 
fbrc in this fence your mechanics and plow- 
men may be faid to have a tafte for bullbait-»' 
ing or football, the finery of a Lord Mayor's 
fliow or diverfions of a country fair : but 
tafte is moft ufually applied to thofe relifhes 
given by the perfection of art, or good com- 
pany^ or ail uncotiimon fenfibility of imagi- 
nation « Yet we fometimes take it in a 
larger fence, as when we diftinguifh between 
a grofs and a refined, a vulgar and an ele- 
gant, a falfe and a true tafte : the latter be- 
ing fuch as enables us to receive more exqui- 
fite, or more durable pleafures from things^ or 
in greater variety, or as Horace calls it, more 
fincere, that is, unalloyed with any difagreable 
mixture. But there may be an overfqueamiih-^ 
nefs and nicety of tafte^ which renders the 
imagination too delicate and liable to difguft. 

Q 2 ftota 
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from the common objedls continually fur- 
rounding it, like a very tender ikin that 
cannot bear the leaft drop of rain or breath 
of air without fuffcring, and is rather to be 
efteemed' a weaknefs than a perfedtion. 
Therefore goodnefs of tafte feems to be re- 
lative, that which is fuitable to one man be- 
ing not fo to another : what good would a 
fine tafte for Opera mufic do him who could 
not afford to go to it ? or of what fervice 
would a tafte for poetry, rhetoric or ele- 
gance^be to a miflionary who muft fpend his 
time among favages ? I conceive the beft if 
not the trueft tafte is that which gives a man 
the ftrongeft and fulleft relifli of objedts and 
employments lying within his power and 
fuited to his fituation and circumftances in 
life. But if one could caft imagination into 
any mould one pleafes with a wifli^I would 
make the fame diftindtion here as I have 
done before between defire and want, and 
would wifh to have a tafte for the fineft pro- 
duftions of art without any diftafte of thofe 
that fall greatly inferiour : for bjr this means 
I fhould have a chance of being fometimes 
exquifitely pleafed, but run no hazard of be- 
ing ever difgufted. 

3. What is called Genius I imagine proceeds 
chiefly from the turn imagination has taken 
early in our youth : we do not difcern when 

it 
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it begins and therefore afcribe it to nature, 
but though nature may have given each of us 
quicker and ftronger, or duller and weaker 
parts, or made fome of our organs more lith- 
fome and fenfible than others, yet their apt- 
ncfs to run into this or that particular courfe 
of exercife depends upon fome accident or 
lucky hit or the company we converfe with. 
Mr. Waller fuppofes that Great Julius in 
the mountains bred ^Perhaps fome flock or 
herd had led : The world's fole ruler then 
had been But the beft wrefller on tlie green. 
Tis art and knowledge which draw forth 
The hidden feeds of native worth. A book 
falling into a boys hands, an adventure re- 
lated or performance he fees that happens to 
ftrikc his fancy, the converfation of a fervant 
or a companion may lead his imagination in- 
to particular trains of thinking, which 
thenceforward become eafy to him and he 
cannot ftrike into others of a different kind 
without trouble and uneafmefs. If example 
had not at leaft as great a fhare as nature in 
the formation of genius why {hould we fee 
different ages and countries produce their 
feveral forts of it peculiar to themfelves ? and 
why (hould men ingenious in any particular 
way generally arife together in cluflers ? for 
we cannot fuppofe the time when or place 
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where they are born (hould make fuch a dif- 
ference in their conftitutions. 

4. Beauty is a fpecies of tafte : it may be 
defined an aptnefs of things to pleafe imme- 
diately upon fight, for if they pleafe from a 
view of fomething elfe introduced by them, 
they are not beautiful! but ufcfull or valuable. 
But this aptnefs to pleafe is a relative term, 
not folely a quality refiding in objedts but 
depending equally upon the caft of our ima- 
gination : as the aptnefs of a (hoe depends no 
lefs upon the fhape of your foot than upon its 
own make, for that which fits pcrfeftly eafy 
ypon one man may pinch another, or may 
become uneafy by your foot being fwoln^ 
We find the tafle of beauty infinitely various 
and variable, the fame thing appearing charm- 
ing to one perfon, indifferent to another and 
difguflfuU to a third ; admired or negledted 
in the feveral ftages of our lives ; courted or 
naufeated at different feafons according to the 
difpofition of body or humour of piind .we 
happen to be in. Therefore nothing is beau- 
tifull in itfelf ; thofe things bid fairefl for 
the title that are adapted to pleafe the gene- 
rality of mankind : for as the features of all 
men have a refemblancein fome refpefts how- 
muchfbever they may vary in others, fb it is 
with the^ trains of our imagination. Our 
frame, our conilitution, as well internal as 

cxter- 
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external^ our employments in life, our wants, 
our enjoyments, are in a great ineafure the 
fame, and our daily intcrcourfe with one 
another encreafes the fimilitude : therefore it 
is no wonder that fome obje£ts are generally 
beheld in the fame light and appear agreable 
to every one. Hence it is we can pafs a 
judgement on beauty even when not affefted 
by it : for having obferved what ufually 
plcafes,we get a ftandard wherewith to com- 
pare any obje<fl we behold, and if it agrees 
with that we pronounce it beautifull, though 
through fome particularity of our own it does 
ftot hit our fancy. 

One cannot eafily difcover that little chil- 
dren have any notion of beauty at all : they 
will turn away from the fight of a celebrated 
toaft with all her tackle trim anfl bravery on 
to hide their faces in the flabby bofom of j^n 
old wrinkled nurfe : nor do they feel any- 
thing of thofe charms which, as Horace ex- 
prefTes it, infpire defires and fteal a man 
away from himfelf. We find the firft notions 
they get of prettinefs very difi^erent from 
thcfe of their maturer years. Gewgaws, 
tinfel, high colouring coarfely laid on, ill- 
fliapen playthings and figures carrying fcarce 
a half refemblance of their originals^ delight 
them. And though their fancy improves as 
Acy grow up, yet they fcarce ever gain a 

G4 , relifli 
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rclilh for the fineft performances of art or 
woiks of nature until tau^t by career led 
into it by example, 

5, Thus our fenfe of beauty was not bora 
with us, but grows by time and may be 
moulded into almoft any fliape by cuftom, 
Converfation or accident. There feem to be 
four principal fources from whence the ef- 
ficacy of beauty derives; compofition, fuc-» 
ceffion, tranflation and expreffion. The 
jnaterials of a fine building do not entertain 
the eye until difpofed in their proper 
places : and a parcel of colours unftriking of 
thcmfelves may hit the fancy upon being cu» 
rioufly aflbrted and interfperfed together. 
Symmetry, proportion and order, contribute 
greatly to the good look of things : but we 
have already fhown in Chap. X, that they 
confift in the Qorrefpondence of objeds with* 
the trains of our imagination, and the mine}, 
mull have learned to run the proper lines of 
reparation before (he can difcern any thing of 
order or proportion. Order enables us to take 
in a larger view of the (bene before us, prefent-r 
ing a more complex idea cdnfifting not only of 
the objedls themfelves but of their fituations, 
connexions and relations with refpedt to one 
another. In deformed things there is com- 
monly one or two remarkable parts at which 
the eye fUcks, A lump of lead is neither 

hand- 
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handfome nor ugly, becaufe as there is no 
compofition fo neither is there a want of any, 
but may become .either according to the, 
mould whereii> it is formed; when caft into 
an ill fhape^the continuity of parts leads the 
eye to expedt a compofition of which it ii 
fruftrated, 

6. Succeffion is another fprlng of beauty, 
for as fome motions, as in riding, walking, 
bowling and the like, which are pleafing at 
firft, become indifferent and then irkfome by 
long exercife, fo it is with our ideas of fenfa- 
tion and refledlion, and in a much quicker 
tranfition; many that were ftriking at firft, 
foon grow infipid and afterwards troublefome; 
wherefore to prevent cloying, there muft be a 
variety of objedbs fucceeding each other to 
keep up the play. Order, fymmetry and 
proportion^furnifli great ,ftore of variety with- 
out multiplying the fubjedts whereon it is 
thrown : in the mstterials of a fine building^ 
you ice there is ftone, there is mortar, there 
is timber, with a few other particulars, and 
that hot without attention ihd labour; but 
when fkilfully put together^ they prefent a 
multitude of affemblages readily occurring to 
the refleftion. In the fcenes before us the 
notice, as has been formerly obferved, 
changes continually to different fets of ob- 
jcfts or contemplates them in various 

lights. 
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lights, the reflcftions fhifting while the fenfa-^ 
tions remain the fame. Hence in a mallerly 
performance whether you confider the whole 
or the principal members or parts of thofe 
members or move the eye from one to ano- 
ther, there is always fomething of compa- 
fition or comparifon prefented^ which perpe- 
tually fupplies a fund of frefh entertainment. 
But mecr novelty does not delight of itfelf 
nnlefs there be an aptnefs in the imagina- 
tion to take impreffions of what it exhibits : 
for as a man would find it pxtremely uneafy 
to walk backwards being an unufual motion, 
fo the mind feels an aukwardnefs and irk- 
fonienefs in receiving alTemblages entirely 
different from any (he has been accuftomed t*. 
A ruftic' bred up among wilds and forefts, 
being brought into a fine garden^would fee 
more confufion than^ ornament there, and 
though you were to point out the difpofitioA 
of the whole and correfpondencc of the part^ 
you would not make him fo fenfible of theni 
as to be affcfted therewith. Our pleafures 
are generally the greater for being preceedcd 
by pains or fet in comparifon with them, and 
fo are our leffer amufements of fight and. 
imagination: therefore an agreable objedi is 
rendered more fo by having a foil, and a pro- 
per contraft of lights and (hades, embellifhes a 
pifture ; for the notice paffes to and fro 

fuc- 
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fucccffively between the oppofitc branches pf 
the comparifon. 

7. A third fource of beauty is tranflation : 

whatever has been the occafion of much or 

frequent delight^becomes agreable in our ey^ 

fatisfaiftion being transferred from the effecft^ 

to the caufe/ A perfon that has delivered us 

put of fpme great diftrefs or helped us in a 

matter we had ftrongly at heart or gratified 

por defires in many inftances^ appears the 

handibmer for it ever afterwards : while the; 

flghf of him only introduces a reflcdtion of the 

good he ha^s done us^there is no alteration in 

his features, but by degrees the intermediate 

Ihlks of the chain drop ofF^ the pleafure at the 

end becomes immediately connefted with 

^e peribn, and then it is thatt his beauty 

begins } which is often fo clofely united with 

his appearance, that we Ihall like another 

perfon the better for refembling him. Thus 

Uiough Cupid be ufually ftiled the fon of 

Venus, we may fay there is another of the 

name who is the fon of Pleafure and many 

times begets a little Venus i for the love we 

entertain for things upon account of the 

gratifications received from thenvgives them, 

charms in our eyes they had not before. 

Wherefore lovers think their miftreffes and 

parents their children handfomer than others 

do, becaufe having found continual enter<» 
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tainment in their company they are accuf- 
tomed to behold them with delight. So 
Hkewife women conceive an advantageous 
opinion of the favourite animals under their 
care, becaufe the fatisfadlion and amufement 
they have found in a conftant tendency upon 
them becomes transferred to the creatures 
themfelves. And we fee charms that other 
folks cannot difcern in a place where we have 
fpent our time very agreably or found con- 
veniences wanting dfewhere: whence the 
faying, that home is home be it never fo 
horpely, 

8. The fourth and moft plentifull fourcc 
of beauty is expreffion. The knowledge of 
this difclofes the fecrct of that conmianding 
majefty, that winning foftnefs and other 
graces of the countenance: for the face being 
a picture of the mind, whatever amiable 
qualities are difcerned there give a luftre to 
the features denoting them. Good natqre^ 
health, fprightlinefs . and fence^ enable and 
difpofe men to give pleafure to others, there- 
fore the marks of them are pleafant to be-r 
hold. The force of fympathy has a great in- 
fluence here, for whatever befpeaks eafe^fatis- 
fadion and enjoyment in the mind of the 
pofTefTor, throws that of the beholder into the 
like agreable fituation : therefore in our de- 
fcription of beauty we conunonly employ epi- 
thets 
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thets belonging to the fcntiments, as 4 chear- 
full> an innocent, a fmart, an honeft or a fenfi-. 
blc countenance. But the language of the eyes 
and face requires time to be pcrfeftly undtr- 
ftood : fome turns of feature feem expreflive 
at firft, but are afterwards difcovered to have 
no meaning ; in others we find a fignificancy 
upon better acquaintance that did not (how 
itfelf before. Therefore fome beauties ftrik- 
ing Immediately upon fight quickly fade away 
and cloy ; others make no ftrong imprefiion 
but fteal upon the heart infenfibly by imper- 
ceptible degrees. Beauty has the flrongeft 
influence upon thofe of the oppofite fex : wo- 
men aire imperfeft judges of one anothers per- 
fons becaufe they are not aiFedted by them ; 
they judge by rules, not by what they feel. 
Though there be one original caufe of defire* 
between the two fexes^many fubordinate de- 
fires of converfation or other intercourfe 
branch out from thence, which have not a 
vifible connexion with the principal root and 
therefore may confift with the pureft mo- 
defty: now an objefl: exprcfling all the re- 
quifites for gratification^even of thofe lefl!er 
defires', without any obftruftion, abatement or 
difappointment^is alluring to the fight. And 
a long intercourfe of endearments and good 
offices of all kinds^may encreafe the expref- 
fioa fo far as to render the party exhibiting it 

the 
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the moft agreable objedt one can behold^ 
filled in the language of mankind above two 
thoufand years ago by way of eminence^ the 
defirc of the eyes. Many works of art are 
cfteemed pretty meerly from their exprefling 
a likcnefs with the works of nature : ir^ ar- 
tificial figures of men, birds, beafts, infects^ 
trees or flowers^the eye experts no more than 
an exaft refernblance of tlie things they rc- 
prefcnt : wherefore there may be a beautiful! 
copy of an ugly originaL The famous fta* 
tue of Laocoon is admired though Laocoon 
himfelf would be fhocking to the beholder : . 
we admit pidures of fatyrs, witches, old 
men with hard rugged features and g^riefly 
beards^ to hang as ornaments in our chambers/ 
where the real originals would be deemed 
an eye fore. 

9. Beauty of aftion and fcntiment fccm to. 
derive wholly from tranflation, for the good 
nature, complacence, innocence, chearfuU 
nefs, patience and confideratenefs of othcrs^a 
continually promote our advantage, eafe and 
enjoyment in the commerce of life^that the 
pleafure felt in thefe eflfefts is transferred to 
the qualities producing them, which thence- 
forward become engagipg in themfelves, fo 
that we cannot help admiring them in per- 
fons at the greateft diftance of place or time 
from whom we can reap no poffible benefit. 

But 
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But that wc cannot help being thus movtd 
no more proves us born with fuch aflfeftion^ 
ithan that you cannot help underftanding a 
reproach caft upon you proves you were born 
with a knowledge of language. But it has 
been ufual to ftile acquifitions natural that we 
were led into by cuftom and experience 
without any care or inftrudion to convey 
them, for we are faid to fpeak our mother 
tongue naturally : and in this conflrui^ioa 
only we may admit our fenfe of the ami- 
ablenefs of good qualities to be natural. 

From all that has been faid above^it ap^ 
pears how little, foundation there is for Plato's 
notion of an efiential beauty exifting inde- 
^)endently of any fubjedt whereto it might 
belong, and as that was fuperadded to parti- 
cular fubftances it rendered them beautiful!. 
For not to infift upon the inconceivablenefs 
of a quality exifting without any fubjed: to 
poffefs it, or of there being beauty before 
there was anything beautifuU, we have found 
that obje(5ts however qualified pleafe us or 
not according to the difpofition of our organs, 
tranflation or refemblance cafting a luftrc 
upon what had it not before 5 and that the 
&me thing appears agreable or indifferent or 
loathfome in the eyes of different beholders : 
which if it depended folely upon the quali- 
ties of the objed, then the oppofite qualities 

of 
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of beauty, and deformity muft refidc at oiiW 
in the fame fubjedl. 

I'o. Among our diftaftes there is none (6 
vifibly dependent upon imagination as that of 
tiaftinefs : a filthy word, a naufeous compari- 
fon, a meer fancy of having touched fomc- 
thing loathfome^fliall fet our ftomachs a keck* 
ing againft the moft innocent food. Nothing 
is nafty of itfelf, but things become fo by be-* 
ing aflbrted together in unfuitable mixtures 1 
he that ftiould gnaw his glove and paw the 
meat with his hands wguld be cried out 
againft as a nafty fellow, but if he apply 
both to their proper places you have nothing 
to complain of him. Dirt in the fields, gra- 
vel upon the roads, and the carpets upoft 
our floors are not nafty, but whoever fhould 
lie down upon either would be blamed for 
daubing his cloaths. Naftinefs feems to 
have no oppolite, . for cleannefs is rather a 
negation of that than a contrary quality, and 
^to make clean implies no more than to 
remove away filth without fubftituting any-* 
thing elfe in its room. We often ufe Neat- 
nefs to exprefs the middle point between 
beauty and deformity in objedls, and Decen- 
cy to denote the like in adtions or fcntiments : 
a neat little houfc and a decent behaviour is 
that wherein there is nothing either to en- 
gage or. offend the eye. Yet thefe middle 

points 



points incline a little to the favourable fide^ 
for there is a degree of complacenee in fee- 
ing things clean and neat and perfons behave 
decently about us : but this complacence 
perhaps is of none other kind than that 
which frequently arifes upon contemplating 
the abfence of anything that would difturb 
us/ 

II* Our taftes varying as much as our 
faces makes us very bad judges of one ano* 
thers enjoyments^ for vfc take for granted 
diat everybody muft be pleafed with what we 
like ourfelves, and according to the vulgar 
faying, meafure other peoples corn by ouf 
own bufticl. Nor are there inftances want- 
ing wherein we meafure our own corn by 
Acir bufhel : when we fee a crowd of people 
running to look at any fight it raifes our pwn 
curiofity to make one aniong them, and a 
di(h or diverfion we find others eagerly fond 
of ftirs up a longing to partake of the like : 
but upon trial we often find our expectation 
difappointed and that what may give ano-^ 
Acr great delight , affords us no entertain** 
mcnt, ;\. 

Nor do we judge rtiuch better of otir own 
pleafures, for want of being well aware of 
their aptnefs to cloy upon repetition^ and to 
change their relifti perpetually according to ' 
(Jttr difpofition of body or mind or the cir« 

Vol. I, H cutnflancw 
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cumftances wc happen to ftand in : neithcf 
can wc truft even experience itfelf in this 
cafe, for becaufe a thing has pleafed us once 
we cannot always be fure it will do fo again. 
The boy who wiflied to be a king that he 
might have an officer appointed to fwing 
him all day long upon a gate, took his refo- 
lution upon the remembrance of what had 
given him pleafure ; for we may fuppofe he 
had often found a fupreme delight in that 
innocent amufement, but little thought that 
the fame continued for hours together would 
pfbve extremely tedious and irkfome. The 
like miftake prevails with many after their 
eeafing to be boys, they find a vaft delight in 
diverfions and fancies of feveral kinds, and 
therefore eagerly purfue them as. inexhaufti- 
ble fources of enjoyment; not confidering 
that thofe things pleafe only in the acquifir^ 
tion or by their novelty, and lofe all their 
poignancy upon growing familiar. There- 
fore it is one of the principal arts of life to 
find out fuch pleafures'as are moft durable and 
leaft liable to change by an alteration of tem- 
per or circumftances. . 

12. But if wre make miftakes in eftimating 
pleafures fingly^we commit more in comput- 
ting the value of a feries of them taken col- 
lectively : for we cannot reckon them with 
the fame exadtnefs practicable in our money 

affairs^ 
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afiairsy nor can we tell how miihy little 
amufemehts are equivalent to a great one^ as 
we can how mahy (hillings go. to a pound. 
He that keeps a regular account of his cafh 
may know to a (hilling what were his receipts 
and what his difburfements in any month of 
the laft year, and how much they exceeded 
or fell fhort of thofe in aily other month ; but 
I drfy any man to make the like entry of his 
enjoyments and difquietudes : if he can tell 
that fuch a day Wafe fpent more agreably than 
fuch another, tis more than he can always dd 
with certainty, but he can never call up the 
exaA amount on the debtor and creditor fide 
in any day, nor tell precifely the proportion 
one bears to the other. 

Therefore we are forced to take oUr plea-- 

fures inthelump and eftimate them upon view j 

as a man who guefles at a flock of (beep by 

the ground they cover withotit being able 

to count them, and who will do it very 

imperfeAly until he has gotten an expertnefs 

by long and careful! prad:ice. For abfent 

enjoyments whether paft or future being not 

adtually exiftent, we cannot hold them as it 

were in our hand to weigh them, but muft 

judge by the reprefentative idea we have of 

them in our imagination ; and we ordinarily 

determine their value by the degree of defirc 

we feel in ourfelves tov/ards them. Befides, 

. . H 2 the 
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the mind being conftantly attentive to the 
, bettering her condition in the next fucceed- 
ing moment, it is not ftridly fpeaking diftant 
enjoyment that ever moves her, any other- 
wife than by the defire it raifes of advancing 
towards it, the gratification of which defire 
yields a prefent fatisfaction. 

13. For this reafon intenfe pleafures en- 
gage more with the generality of 'mankind 
than a continuance of gentler amufements ; 
for the latter weighing only by their number^ 
cannot fo eafily be brought within the com- 
pafs of a fingle idea^and when we endeavour 
to do fo we commonly fix upon one or two 
of theai as a fample of the whole ; as a man 
who would recommend a poem, a play or 
any other entertainment^pitches upon a few 
ftriking parts for a fpecimen of the reft : 
whereas high delights carrying their whole 
force in a fingle point, make a deep im- 
preflion upon the mind, which excites a de- 
fire proportionable to the reprefentativc idea 
left behind. But frequently defire encreafes 
though the felifli dies away upon repetition, 
hence your men of pleafure retain the former 
after having utterly loft the latter, and per- 
haps receive none other fatisfaftion from their 
pleafures than what arifes from the gratifica- 
tion of their eagernefs in the purfuit of them. 
This probably induced Sir John Suckling, 

who 
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who was a man of -pleafure, to faj^Tis ex- 
pectation makes a bleffing dear : and if he 
addcd^Heaven were not heaven if we knew 
vfhat it were, we may prefume ^t was becaufe 
he had no idea of any other than the Maho- 
metan heaven, which was not hkely to 
prove one upon experience how alluring fo- 
cver it might appear in fpeculation. 

But if we fit down to fuch careful! compu- 
tation as we are able to make of our enjoy- 
mcnts^we (hall find ourfelves much more be- 
holden upon the whole to thofe of the 
gentler kind : for high delights, like high 
£iuces, if they draw no mifchiefs after them, 
at leaft pall the appetite for everything elfe, or 
create a hankering after themfelves at feafons 
wherein they are not to be had ; thus making 
us pay dear enough for the tranfient gratifica- 
tion they afford. Yet pleafures of the tempt- 
ing kind if properly chofen have their value, 
not fo much for their intrinfic worth as for 
the fruits they produce : for pleafing fenfa- 
tions or refledions rarely come upon us of 
their own accord, much the greater part 
of our enjoyment lies in the exercife of 
our activity when engaged in fome pur- 
fuit or employment ; but there can be no 
engagement without an end which we 
conceive it would give us a more than 
ordinary degree of complacence to attain. 
H 3 The 
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The pleafures commanded by riches or thofe 
expefted from eminence of ftation or accom- 
pliftmient^fpur men on- to iqduftry in their 
feveral callings and profeffions. The joy of 
feeing a piece of wotkmanfhip compleated^ 
carries an artift through the toils and difficul- 
ties of his work, I find myfelf not a little 
encouraged in this my purfuit of the light of 
nature by cafting back a look now and then 
upon thofe rays of it already colledted. Even 
virtue herfelf receives no fmall acceffion of 
vigour from the contemplation of fuch few of 
her beauties as we may have in our pofleffion/ 
Nor need I piention that feafonablc recrea- 
tion enlivens the fpirits, gives brifknefs to 
the circulation and renders the mind alert for 
any exercife : it often prolongs enjoyment 
beyond the prefent moment by furnifliing 
materials to think and talk of afterwards ; fo 
that a few days diveffion in fummer may 
fupply a fund of entertainment for the fuc- 
ceeding winter. Let us not then think plea- 
fures unworthy . the attention of a philofor 
pher, fince in good hands they may be turn- 
ed to excellent fervices. 

14, As expedlation makes • a bleffing dear, 
fo by making dear it makes it valuable : the 
main of our enjoyment depends upon our de- 
fires, which take rife from experience of 
what has pleafed us, whence we conceive-^ 

cxpeita- 
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expectation of its doing the like again. But 
deiire generally produces a more plentifull 
crop than the parent plant from which it 
fprung, efpecially in our common diverfions 
which lie almoft wholly in the purfuit and . 
very little in the attainment. He that at 
whift fhould have four honours fix trumps 
always dealt him would lofe his whole diver- 
iion, becaufe he would have nothing to do 
but throw down his cards and fet up his 
fcore* So in bowling the player minds to 
deliver his bowl aright, he runs after it, 
chides it, encourages it, writhes his body in- 
to all manner of contoyfions as if to influence 
the bias, and herein- confifts his entertain- 
ment j for the joy of winning the game 
pafles over in a moment, he takes his flake, 
pockets it, and thinks no more than where 
to throw the jack for beginning another caft. 
Many a man has found greater pleafure in- 
planting a tree and tending and pruning it 
and obferving its growth than he ever did in 
tafting the fruit : yet the former arifes 
wholly from the latter, for elfe why might 
not he plant a bramble as well as a ne<5la- 
xint r 

But every pleafure does not keep deiire 
alive alike, nor will every defire return an 
equal produce of entertainment, which 
makes the fcience of pleafure fo little under- 

H 4 flood. 
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flood. Men run eagerly after the moft in- 
tenfc, thinking the more of them they can 
obtain fo much the better, being deceived 
herein by theii^ method of computation ; for 
they reckon, like the boy, that if a quarter 
of an hours fwing upon the gate gave im- 
mcnfe delight, five hours fwinging muft give 
twenty times as much : whereas the arithme- 
tic to be employed in thisr fcience differs 
widely from common arithmetic, two and 
two 40 i^^t always make four, the fecond 
number often operating as a negative quan- 
tity which being added to the former di- 
tainiflics inflead of cncreafing the fum, Be- 
fides, when we have fettled the intrinfic va- 
lue of our pleafures all is not done, we mufl 
confider otl^er things dependent upon them, 
and proceed in a kind of algebraical method : 
fuch a degree of delight, more by the amufc- 
ment it will afford us in the purfuit, the 
ploafrng cxpcftation it will raife beforehand, 
and the rcK)thing refleftions it will leave be- 
hind ; Icfs by the labour we mufl undergo, 
the diiiicultics and hazards we mufl run to 
obtain it,^ the wants and cravings it may 
create, the difappointments wc may meet 
with, and the mifchiefs and inconveniences 
it may introduce* Thus wc find the art of 
beekeeping in the commerce of pleafure very 
liard to attaiO) for bc(ides the difficulty of re- 
ducing 
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ducing every fpecies of coin to fomc current 
ftandard, we muft make, all fair jallowanccs 
for intereft and produce, and take all reafon- 
able charges and dedudlions into the ac- 
count : but any tolerable fkill we . can ac- 
quire in this bufinefs is well worth the pains 
of learning. 

I have remarked in another place that our 
idea of pleafures, like our profpeft of vifiblc 
objeds, appears duller when they ftand at a 
diftance, and grows more vivid upon their 
nearer approach : and that habit and fympa- 
thy take effcft by fuggefting trains of thought 
and methods of adtion without the trouble of 
hunting for them. For there being a de- 
gree of complacence in every common mo- 
tion of the mind and exercife of our activity, 
eafe and readirtefs become a fpecie« of plea- 
fure, and whatever gives play to our powers 
engages uS in each fucceeding moment until 
fomething more important carries us injto 
another track. From this fource 1 appre- 
hend derived moft of our little motives in- 
fluencing our by adions and under motions, 
which ileal upon us without our perceiving 
and fhape the manner of proceeding in all 
Our performances. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

US E. 

AS the greater number by far of our 
pleafures fpring from one another by 
tranflation, fo our other fatisfadlions come to 
us through the fame channel being derived 
from pleafurc : for nature afFedts us original- 
ly only with fenfations excited by the play pf 
our external or internal organs, and objedls 
engage us according as in the various altera- 
yations and contextures of our frame produced 
by education, cuftom or accident^ they are 
made to give that play to the organs. But 
that ufe Ijiears a derivative value is implied in 
the very term^ for wrhatever may have been 
faid concerning things beautifull or laudable 
in themfelves^we never hear them ftiled ufe- 
full in themfelves but for fomething elfe, 
that is, fo far as they tend to improve oi^r 
condition or contribute to our enjoyment 
pither immediately or remotely in fome re- 
* §)e(9t or other. 

Though nature has poured enjoyments 
around us with an unfparing hand, yet {he 
has not^ hung them fo near within our reach 
as that we can pluck them whenever we 

pleafe : 
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pleafc : we mufl do many things before han4 
preparatory to the obtaining them> we muft -, 
provide inftruments and lay in materials to 
ferve us upon occafion, furniih ourfelves 
with the neceflary means for adminiftring to 
our wants, and take pains in planting and cul- 
tivating the tree long before we can gather 
the fruit. This tendency to fupply the 
means of gratification transfers our defire to 
things indifferent in themfelves^j fo that hav-? 
ing obferved them frequently ferviceable we 
can willingly ftore them up without view to 
any particular fefvice they will do us, but 
upon the general profpedt that we fhall find 
occafion for them one time or other. And 
as the materials of enjoyment many times 
are no more to he had with a wifli than the 
enjoyments thenifelves, but require other ma- 
terials to procure them, hence ufe grows froni 
out of ufe : for whatever conduces to the 
acquifition of ufgfuU things becomes ufefull 
itfclf upon that account. Thus if the accom- 
modations of life are ufefull for the comfort 
and delights they continually ajSbrd, money is 
ufefull too becaufe it will purchafe thofe ac- 
commodations, an eftate becaufe it yields an 
annual income of money, a profeffion becaufe 
it tends to raife a competency of eftate, appli-* 
cation and induftry becaufe they help to make 
men thrive in their profeflionsj, fkill and fa- 

gacity 
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gacity bccanfc they render induflry fuccefsfull, 
experience and learning becaufe they improve 
our Ikill and fharpen our fagacity. All that 
men efteem valuable or think worth their 
while to purfue^derives its value either diredly 
from enjoyment or from fomething elfe firft 
recommended thereby. Riches, power, fame, 
health, ftrength, exiftence, talents, know- 
ledge, accomplifhmerit, luck, liberty, juftice, 
ftcddinefs, become this way objeds of our de- 
fire. 

2. But defire, as has been fhown in the 
laft chapter, altho' the child of pleafure, be- 
gets an offspring of the fame features, make 
and complediion with its grandmother : for 
the gratification of any defire, by how diftant 
objeft foever excited^ affords a prefent plea- 
fure proportionable to the eagernefs of the 
defire. Therefore we fee men exprefs great 
joy according to the ardency of their wifties 
upon any acceflion of wealth, or power, or 
knowledge, or enlargement of their liberty, 
or difcovery of their flrength of refolution : 
and thefe fecondary pleafures take up much 
the larger fhare on the credit fide of our ac- 
count after we arrive at manhood ; yet even 
thefe objefts affeift the ballance more by the 
engagement of their purfuit or confequences 
of their poOfeflion than by the joy of their 
acquifition. Wherefore the wifefl of men 

have 
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have been ever obferved attentive to things 
ufefullin preference to things pleafant, be- 
caufe the forn^er contain the feeds of many 
future enjoyments, w^hereas the latter can 
only improve our condition for the prefent 
moment : and we have feen a little while ago 
that pleafure itfel^ does not deferve regard fo 
much for its own poignancy as when it be- 
comes ufefull by raiiing an expectation that 
engages us in a purfuit giving fcope to agre- 
able refleftions, or inftigates to fomething 
more beneficial than itfelf. 

That fpecies of ufe called convenience vi- 
fibly bears a reference to pleafure : for tho* 
our inftruments be inconvenient, neverthelefs 
we may make fliift to work with them, but 
when we have all Our implements convenient 
about us we can compleat our work with more 
cafe and difpatch. The conveniences, as di- 
ftinguifhed from the neceffaries of life, ferve 
only to make it run more fmooth and agre- 
able, and to render that an amufement which 
would other wife have been a tafk. He that 
has all neceffaries fully fupplied him has 
everything requifite for his being^ but conve- 
niences faperadded enable him not only to 
fupport but to enjoy his being. 

Defire having paffed thro' many tranflations 
we often lofe all remembrance of the progrefe 
it has made, nor can trace it back to the ori- 
ginal 
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ginal fountain, which induces us to believe 
many defires natural and interwoven into our 
conftitution,that derived their influence fronl 
certain things conducive to our enjoyments' 
and conveniences. A very little reflection 
will convince us this i<; the cafe with refpeft 
to money, which however fometimes looked 
upon as defireable in itfelf^ and how much 
focver the covetous man may prefer it beyond 
all things elfc, yet nobody can fuppofe he 
would ever have had the leaft attachment for 
it if he had never found it ferviceable to pro- 
cure the enjoyments and accommodations of 
life* But there are other defires whofe deri- 
vation is not fo apparent and therefore are 
imagined born with us or to be propenfities 
infufed into the mind, and which break forth 
into ad immediately upon the proper objedts 
to excite them being profented. Of this fort 
are the delire of knowledge, of liberty, of 
power, of felf-prefervation and many others^ 
I (hall examine only two which may ferve as 
famples for the reft : the love of juftice, and 
that fondnefs for having our own Wills dif- 
cernible more or lefs in all men. 

3. We find juftice commonly divided into 
two branches, called Commutative directing 
us to render to every man his due, and Dif- 
tributive guiding us in the application of re-* 
ward and punifhmcnt* The j&rft of thefe 

you 
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you fee no appearance of in children, who 
greedily catch at everything they can get 
without regard to the claims of their play-* 
fellows: and when they grow up all tho 
laws, the penalties, the punifliments in the 
world^are little enough to prevent the in-»' 
vafion of property; but the generality of 
mankind ftiU remain difpofed to overreach 
one another in a bargain and take all undue 
advantages whenever they can do it fafely* 
So that fince the golden age Aftrea refides no 
more upon >earth : even the honeftcft of men, 
if they will fpeak ingenuoufly, muft acknow- 
ledge it extremely difficult to prefervc a An6k 
impartiality of judgement in matters aflfedting 
their own private intereft. Befides, it feems 
to be agreed among the learned that nature 
gave the earth and all its produce among 
mankind in common, and that property 
would have had no exiftence but for the ne- 
ccflity of it to preferve order and encourage 
induftry with all the improvements confe- 
quent thereupon. The view of thefe ad- 
vantages infpires us all with a liking to 
juftice, but it is when difcerned in other peo- 
ple, and certainly there can be nothing more 
convenient than that everybody fhould behave 
juftly to us : therefore no m^n but would be 
glad to fee jiftice prevail univerfally with an 
exemption only for himfelf. And though I 

doubt 
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doubt not there are many who would aft up- 
rightly although there were no laws nor even 
hazard of a difcovery to reftrain them from 
the contrary, yet thefe are perfons who have 
learned to regard the interefts of others as 
well as themfelves : fo that their principle 
of integrity ftill refults froni convenience^ 
though not their own, but that of other 
people. 

As for diftribirtive juftice we have already 
fcen under the article of anger how the de- 
fire of revenge fprings from expedience ; and 
though men of confidcration and judgement 
will often piinifti but not in anger, they do 
it from the neceflity of punifhment to keep 
the world in order, wherefore they regard 
the intention more than the deed, knowii^g 
that the ufe of punifhment is not to repair 
the damage fuflained, to which it will by no 
means contribute, but to mend the manners 
and direft the intention of mankind to the 
forbearance of injury. Even the vulgar, tho* 
ordinarily prompted by impulfe of paflion, 
yet if you would difluade them from the pro- 
fccution or retaliation of wrongs, reply readi- 
ly. Why otherwife we cannot fleep fafe in 
our beds, or we fhajl be liable to perpetual 
infults : which however infincere they may 
be or ignorant of their real motive, fhows 
that common fenfe diftates expedience as the 

only 
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only plea to juftify. refentment. If tjiere 
were a natural and neceffary connexion be-» 
twecn offence and punifhment, how eouljl 
there be any room for mercy ? which a per-i* 
fbn of humanity will always fhow whenever 
it can be extended to the offender without 
inconvenience to the public or detriment to 
private perfons* Nor does out inclination 
to reward grow from any othdr root than 
that of expedience, as esicouraging men to 
repeat the good offices that have defervfed it* 
When we prpmife a poor, mdn a reward fol: 
doing us fome particular feirvice, or offer one 
ibr the recovery of goods loft or apprehen- 
fion of a thief 5 we have vifibly our own ends 
in view. And -the obfervatlon that the re- 
turn of good offices engages men to continue 
them is fo obvious as to elcape riobody'S no- 
tice, but the convenience found in fiich 
returns occurs fo continually in the commerce 
of life that fatisfadtion, as cuftomary in tranf- 
lations, becomes connedted with the pradice^ 
and we get ^n habitual aptnefs to retaliate 
favours as well as injuries without looking 
forward to tlie benefits attending upon fo do- 
ing. Thus the heaxtiefl gratitude, as 1 have 
fliown in the proper place concerning the 
pureft love,' though bearing the fragrant eft 
powers, fprouts originally from the earthy 
principle of fclfintereft. '. 
, VoL.L I 4. And 
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4. And 'that 'ftdhefence to ^a't'^ve "bavfe 
drice fet our he^f ts Gpon, fo'commofi in the 
'world, iflues from 'the fame bed : ^foi- 'cJtCr 
larger actions, by which alone we can helf) 
burfelves in biir'neecfs, confift of maiiy'firigte 
^avfts, which "rritift all tencl "towards the 'fanlfe 
point or they 'will never 'form an eritire'bb- 
"dy to compreat the purpofe we intettd^d* 
"We cannot walk acrofs the room wifh afih- 
gleftep, nor help ourfel\^es to a glafs of Winfe 
"by one motion of our a'rrii, iior cdflfpalfe 
anything whatever until olir volitions 'haVe 
been accuftofned to follow one another in the 
fame diredlibn. . This difcbversTo lis the ex- 
pedience of a ftedclihefs and cbttfiftency df 
coadudt, and renders the having wllkti a 
thing a motive with Us to Will it ftill ttntJl 
fome cogent reafdn {hall occur to the contra- 
ry. Experience indeed might* convince us in 
time that it is often expedient to change cur 
mcafures and comply with thie neceflity t>f 
biir fituation, but all do not profit by expcri^ 
ence : and thbfeare obfervcd to be the moft 
^wilfull who have found ti:ie leaft need of 
compliance, being either fuch whofe ftrcrfgth 
of body and hardinefs of conftitution have 
enabled them to refift compulfion, or foch as 
being conftantly humoured by pcrfons about 
them' have ufed to. gain their ends by perlift* 
ing. But this fturdinefs of- temper oughbby 

no 



xi0 means to be abfoiijiteljr r^^Sttd, h^m^ 
ctmncudy ierviceaHe or ponidoips aceordiog 
tothcobjeds whereto it k dircAcd: wheft 
tsrti$(i the wrong way it is caUcd ©bftinairyi 
ftubbornefs and perverfenefs^ when thje right 
nt icotitle it fteddinefs, refohition a^d hra^ 
tciy, witbi»it which there is no eaduring 
pains, ^acdfliips and jdi£cijiltie£^ nor going 
thi!6.u^ with an arduous . imdortajung, xiof 
indeed xx)n:ipleatlng any work that xeqjuirei 
kjftour and time. For f:o9fideri»Qg th^ fl.VP^ 
iuating nal^ure of oiur ideaji^ it is impoilible 
to keep jup the .deike iirft urging to the taik 
in its fttU <:olout)s, hut (W<e fiKwld jT^int ia 
midway .upon any fatigue or xDbilacle intef '^ 
irening if k were' not for the habit q( peri* 
fcverance in what we iiad oace beg.»n.. Thf 
forviing a refo^ution ];q(|\ui:^ a y^ry-^iffireo^ 
fituation iOf imind from that .of ex€;cuj5ng, t^ 
4hc former- we gather as many confideiratipns 
as we .can .to fortify oui; refqlve?, in the Ifttii^ 
•we are too hufy with the iioeaCujces.fto b^ 
«taken to adnxit i^y funthcp* ^ea ifqlat^ig (9 
«ur .purpafc than the ftr^^gth ^f red^^lutipji 
wherewith we had determined upon ;it. -^ipe* 
cially when pain aflaults us it fo fills the 
mind that we have' no room for more than 
the remembrance of our having judged thp 
Aing^to bf attained by fupporting it^ expedi- 
ent^ without any of the foundations for that 

1 2 judjp- 
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judgement : all we can do further is by tin 
operation upon our organs to withdraw our 
notice from the fmart and heighten our dc- 
fire or want of perfeverance in our defign as 
much as poffible. 

Since then adherence to our purpofe proves 
fo fignally ferviceable upon great occaiions 
and fo continually ufefuU upon common ones^ 
no wonder it becomes the object of defire in 
fome degree with all men, and gives theoi 
vexation upon being crofled and pleafure up- 
on being gratified. They may not always be 
able to trace out its reference to ufe, they 
know they love to have their Wills but forget 
' by what fteps they fell in love with them : 
for underftanding cannot penetrate into all 
the private receffes of imagination. In other 
cafes tnen are frequently deceived, with refpedl 
to the influence that ufe has upon them» felf 
intereft giving a wonderfull bias to the judge- 
ment and producing thofe motives we have 
called the obfcure, becaufe fheltering them- 
felves under cover of more fpecious reafon« 
while they too often give the real turn to our 
behaviour. 
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C HA P. XXIV. 

H O NO U R* 

S ufe fprouts from plcafure fo honour 
branches out from ufe, and ftands one 
remove further from the parent root, for 
which reafon it is more readily fuppofed in- 
nate, its derivation being not fo eafily traced: 
for. it never grows to maturity while adhering 
to the mother plant, nor until feparated from 
it as an offset and ftariding upon its own 
ftcm. We are not thought aftuated by 
honour fo long as we have apy further advan- 
tage or gratification in view, nor until it be- 
comes a motive of itfclf fufficient to operate 
upon us without needing recommendation 
froo) anything elfe to give it weight. - But 
this does not prove it to be the gift of na- 
twe, for we may remember many inftances 
already pointed out of traqllation, wherein 
fatisfai^on ha^ been made to fix fo fixong-. 
ly upon things originally indifferent as to 
render them powerful motives of adlion. 

Our principle of honour is fq far from be- 
ing born with us that we Ihould never have 
acquired it if we had always been debarred 
from fociety. Little children^ as they (how 
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no figns of fhame fo neither do they difcover 
any notion of applaufe, until being perpetu- 
ally told that Mamma will not love them, 
nor Papa give them pretty things, nor Nurfe 
take care of tftcm urtlefs th*y be good, * 
they learn to look upon the approbation of 
ncrfons about them as defifable. And when 
'Vv'e grow up we find it to extremely and cort* 
tinually ufefuU to hate the good opinion and 
efteem of otheri which make tfaetn friendly 
and obfequious to our defiresj that this is 
Enough to give ufi fa liki&g to .efteem, and 
tSonfeqUfcrttly tb thofe a£tiOns or qualities 
fending td promote it. For reflexion and 
itxperience leading us by gradation from ond 
thing td aAothefi ddf defirft of approbation 
throws a complacence upon iftions procuring 
it, and this again makes us value the poflef^ 
fioh of qualities productive of fuch adiions 
although we have nd prcfent Opportunity of 
extrcifing them. 

2. Befides, diere lies a nearer way for 
|[Ood qualities tO aitive at their Viluablefleft : 
fbr we find the Very fight of them raifing aft 
^eem in the beholder without (laying for 
tlie benefits to be received from them. Nay 
that fight cofttributes mofe to» give a gtjod 
Opinion of the poflTeflfor than Ihe reception 6£ 
the benefits, aftd the latter only as an evi- 
dence of the for^fter. Whatever enables a 

man 
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maa to do mui:^ ^<?9d pt ^i^fq^s hitiv higher 
in ^he eftiiiEiatiqn of tl^ yvlgai; than ^ difpofi- 
tioH to uj^ His powers wcU: t^refqp^ we fee 
gfe^t talents^, fegac^^^ fee^ng^ oj^' bqdjr,^ 
aobitty QjF fekth> an4 ?vien oj^ulenc^^ ^4 
good iprtane^ntroduped fortopi^cs of p^negy-, 
ric as- w^U as. benefieencft,^ pubJ^q ^iifitaiidj 
Wduftry. 

$Mt wh%t ]§ n^ore lifefVU <r^^nes avir-ay oifUr-; 
^ttefttiQft from, wh^t is fejfsi, ^herefipr?, wc^ 
iij^ge. of thiaga. hy cQ^ap^rif^^n, pj^<?ipg oui;. 
qilj^^flt Mppri ihofe \yhic|i ^J^c e^c^llent an4 
fepi^f^eoinent iu their k$idi ^©4 what we. 
OBQC greatly admired. «n^y b,e eclipfe4.by 
ipjnetlfiiiAg darling a fuper-ioug lyJfti-e* And our 
^k4WJ>*ti<^^ of fup^iorky- fenderS; the maf kjs 
of 1^ iU^j^^ 9^ W^ ^.^i^tion too : hence 
proceeds ouf^.fqnd.nefs fqf. ti^Jes of honour, . 
ipl^ndor. of equipage aad ' ba^es of difti,nc- 
tion : hence likewife maje%:Qf countenance,/ 
dignity of gefture and fcl?4?\pity of deport- 
ment ^comm^pd our r?fp?4^ as fj^preffing 
foipetbing e^^tr^ofdinary aj)4 ^xc^lk^t Wthin; 
for where vg |cnow ^h? fubje^ exjiibiting 
tjiepa poiTeiTe^ {iotl)ipg more ttian cpmmon, 
l;hey excite quF }aughter inftead of our admi* 
ration. Nor are we unftipfted wijh exccl- 
Ifnc^ appearing i|) beafts or things inanin;iate 
qr the performances of art : vfQ a4«iipp the 
liphle.n^.^n qf Aii^m* tfee /nggfijficeflee pf ^ 
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building, the immenfe cxpanfc of heaven, 
the regular courfcs of the ftars, the mafter 
ftrokcs of poetry and fubUmity of ftile, be- 
caufe thefe objeds afford immediate enter*, 
tainment by filling imagination with large 
ideas, or exprefs fomcthing extraordinary in 
the authors and caufes of them. And honour 
refling chiefly in comparifon teaches us to feo 
an expedience in excelling/ for it is not fo 
much matter what we are in ourfelves a$^ 
what degree we ftand m amongfl others^, 
which fows the feeds of envy, emulation and 
contention for fuperiority. But as excellence 
will not produce its effects until made vifible, 
this opens the door to oftentation, vanity 
^nd afFeftation, which may be- obferved 
abounding mofl in thofe who have been flat-' 
tcred into an opinion of their having fome- 
thing extraordinary to exhibit or fome agre- 
able peculiarity in their manner. 

3, . But the thought of pofTeffing whatever 
we efteem ufefuU or advantageous fooths and 
gives immediate pleafure to the mind: for 
which reafon there is a near affinity between 
beauty and honour, both delighting the eye 
inflantly upon fight without reference to 
thofe further advantages which firfl made it 
recommendable, and love and efleem com- 
monly generating one another, or at leafl- 
hpurifliing each others growth. In vifible 

- '■ ob- 



obje£ts one oan more eafily difcern the d^ 
tinmen than defcribe it^ only we may fay 
that beauty ^nis to affed): die fenfe alone# 
whereas admiration more aj^Kurently requires 
the^pncurrence of imagination. But whenf 
applied to adiiona and fentiments it is harder 
to know them apart 2 wherefore the Greeks 
ufed the fame term 'to expref& them both> 
itnd &ough the Latins had a different namd 
for each', yet rfiey applied their epithets pro- 
tnifcuoufly^ diftinguifhing things indifferently 
either into beautiful and deformed^ or laudi^ 
bl6 and blsmable. But the mind^ having « 
natural propcnfity to pleafure'^ldves to folacei 
herfelf in the contemplation of whatever be- 
longing to her (he conceives will do he* 
honour: this engenders ptide: which may 
be called a habit of dwdling upon the 
thought of any fuppofed excellencies or ad^ 
vantages men believe themfelves poflefled of,' 
is well power, birth, wealth, ftrength of 
body, 01^ beauty of perfon, as endowments of 
the mind. ^ 

But our propenfity to this as well as other 
pleafures produces mifchievous effefts, too 
ofteii miileading the underftanding, damping 
induftry, and deftroyihg its own purpofe by 
overcharging the appetite. It cafts a wonder- 
foil bias upon the judgfement, inclining men 
to fency themfelves poflelfed ^f advantages 

they 
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tkey have not^to overvalue tUofe they reaUjj 
have^ and to depreciate thc^ -of €^^rpeQpilff« 
Jt keeps them.fQ altentive^ m tkeir owoi ^A$n 
Aiffieiency as^ tOrtUiik it nM^e& (K» l«»kjScw 
anything furtUei: : whereas: indttftty h«%PAlR» 
a humble mkatdx isaore .£;)UicitoA}s to makQ 
Bew acquifitjkma thaj[) tq cQtkat pyei: thoib air? 
ready gained^ as »Pt iadginu thepi .e»o^gJj,.te 
reft Satisfied with. . And rt'deftr^ys $ho x^Wa 
men find m the poffeffioa ^ goed tjjttogs hy 
iatiating them with the CQntfmpMtm; Ik 
as our bodiiy membci:9 tirct upoo eQUtuiml 
exercife, fo our ixwntal organ* d^y upcjft fc-t 
petition^ fixm exhaufting the (Wect^ of a» obn 
je(a and entertaifting no k«g€» than whUft 
receiving ficeCh fuppUes of noMelty and y%-! 
ricty. Accordingly the proud reap no d«-i 
light from their pri^e, we rather foe them 
more gloomy and difcontented than other 
people 5 and if they ftill retain a fondnefs fo? 
reflafting on their fuperexceljence, it is lil^€! 
the unnatural thiyft of a drunkardi which doe^ 
not draw him by pleafure but drive$ him b]§ 
the uneafinefs of hi$ unextipgiiiihable crav* 
ings. 

4. Is it then never allowable to c^ back i 
look upon apything v^herein we have fuci* 
cecded well or upo^ any «Jwrttajg«8 w^ ppfr 
icfs ? This I do not affert : .fp?.tbe; CQropU-» 
cence w;e feel .vppn\fttch Q«»fi9nf iwpKvtg 

our 



dtMT ccN^di|i<m i^ long as we can enjoy k pui^ 
and whatQ^ver pleaf<^ defcrve^ oiur regard tf 
none other confidetration interfere^ I fo^ ap-t 
tluag ilfiould binder the boy from {winging pro^ 
^€d be took care to do hk kflbn fifft, not 
to break down the farm^KS gate,, and to kave 
off bis diverfion before it grew tireibme: ib 
neither rtc^ w« fcruple to ride upmi any 
liftk elrdl^cy we may |)ofle^» taking only 
ibch tranfienfc Views of it aa^ may afibrd us ai 
Fcal goft, if we have nothing elfe to do^ and; 
neither iti^xxvt jtoft offend anybody, not bar-^ 
bour a thought injurioud or offen&ve to any^^ 
body « Befides there is a further ii& beyond 
tiie prefent amufenient in making proper 
comparifoos of things aiid perfon^ : fof the 
r'etrollped: upon what we haire done well en- 
courages U9r to perfevere in the Uke condaAy 
the knowledge of xny good things we poffefs 
whets our induftry to prefer ve and procure 
more of them, and a due ience of our eftiraa* 
tioft among mankind witholda-bsfromicon-^ 
£brting with perfons or giving into behaviour 
unbecoming our chara^er. But what com-^ 
parifons of this kind are propet or .not der 
pends;upon a fair computation of the fer* 
tice th^ will do or the net income of !re4 
plcafures they will }rield upon the ballance. - 
5> As honour branches* from ufe» fo it 
takef diverie tinctures accof ding to the ftock 

whereod 
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whereon it is grafted. The iprok^oni and 
fituations of men in life rendring different 
things ferviccable to them ^creates a propor- 
tionable variety in their fentiments of ho« 
nour : the merchant places it in pun<9iiality of 
payment, the foldier in bravery, the artificer 
in the compleatnefs of his works; the icholar 
in acquifitions of learning,, the fine gentleman 
in politeneTs and elegancy of tafte, the lady 
in her beauty of neatnefs of drefs or ilcill 
in family oeconomy. There is no man iit-^ 
terly deftitute of honour becaiUe.no man but 
finds the expedience of it in fome degreie or 
other : nor is there a poffibility of living in 
any comfort or tranquillity under univcrfal 
contempt. But mens notions of it are wide** 
ly different and difcordant: what one eA 
teems an honour, another looks upon as a 
folly or diigracei one values himfelf upon 
his fincerity and plai^ dealing, another upon 
his art of difiimulatibn : one upon his pl-« 
tience in enduring wrongs, another upon his 
quicknefs in refenting them ; tho' Falftafi[tt 
ridiculed the grinning honours of th6 fidd, 
yet he fcomed to give a reafon upon compuU 
fion : every one efteems that higheft which 
he has found turning moft to account in die 
way of life wherein he is engaged^ or beft 
promoting his defigns, or adding to his en- 
jtiytnent in the company among whom, ha 
r:;. lot 
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lot has fallenv: «^^Wliich (hpw^ lb$it Our £m& 
of honour fs riot natural Ck». that of ft(9«^g( 
for diis exhibiti the famc^iftih<aion of co-; 
lours .to all alike/ nor eve^ ip^kes alilly^ap^s 
par blue to on^ man». gret^n- to^ another and 
fcarlet to a third,' according to the fei^ral 
wayfr Aey have been biCQught op in or eni'* 
plQyments they have followed^. - i 

6. .Though our eftimation of things Gom- 
monly firft arifes from, the credit they bear 
with other people, yet the judgements of aaan- 
kind being fo; various obliges us to look out 
for fome other rule to direct us in.our obferva- 
tion : ; for by following what we fee admired at 
one time^we may be thought to purfue trifles 
or incur cenfure at another. To avoid the 
trouble fuch accidents would give us we have 
aone other remedy than by hardning ourfelve$ 
fometimes.againfl reproach, which we fee 
every one ready to do more or lefs upon occa- 
fion : for there could be no fteddinefs of con- 
duA nor perfeverance in any purpofe if we 
were to veer about with every blaft of ap- 
plaufe or cenfure. . But as no man woidd 
wiih to throw oiF all fenfibility, he muft dif- 
tinguiih when to.reftrain and when to give it 
fcope : this teaches him to look inwards upoa 
himfelf and obierve what eftimation things 
bear in his own mind, and the judgements 
the mind pafles in fuch cafes immediately 

upon 
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upoa InipeO^ft ore called /the fendmeiitsu 2 
know diis term is «f£beQ applied to fOpinioto 
concerning the troth ^r £d&hQQd> expedi^ 
ence .orinekpedience X)f things: as when, a 
man is a&ed to declare his ientinsienQbs .upea « 
point of «Ratitr4 pUlQ^t^ or a aonuQbn.jQf 
policy <)r'nieafore -of tprudcnce, ^e qudlioo 
means no more than to !knaw .whathe judgfif 
inoft agreable «o ^reafim 4>r moil cooduciw to 
the purpofe aimed at. Sut ^irtiment^hcing 
derived 'firom Senfe or FeeUf\g^ feems more 
pecidiarly applicaibk to «hoie judgements dbr 
mind'pafles upon matters ol^ praife or dblana^^ 
which fhe cannot do without feeling a de* 
gree of complaceMe or<iifgaft in contemj^at^ 
ing the fubjeft -whereoh fhe fo pafles her 
judgement. 

•One can live but lit^ while in the world 
without acquiring fome of -thefe fentiments, 
and when deeply rooted by long habit ;6hey 
become powerfull incentives of adlion. The 
teftimony of a nnran's own breaft when eleaf 
and full will bear him up againft the re- 
proaches of a whole world; felf approbatioo 
when 'ftrong and well grounded will fuppoft 
iiihl' under hardships, difappointments ^nd 
Yfiftreffes ; and the tiefire of doing fomethinj 
iie hiay applatrd 'himfelf for will carry hitn , 
through labours, difficulties and dangers. 
You may move any man-almoft any -way by 

touch- 



hm find iont Wk%4t rlies^-^ bat heMm^«ffi4 
in^d|»|>fying ifhejpnsper^nseanB to 'VtS&sdiitr^% 
%be difficuflt^r fw pe»bapi& itiodotffi nc^tlieiai 

^rbnouBceithejihilgflr voiidjo£>l^ \»cmilSk 
:iJus}rWia»fttthoie notions afit:inMkdinto m 
% educ2ti6n and gcodicon^any : imtoftlief 
4^ not ^ >&iifihility bf tkeiria)wn tha^ txvedlA 
^ei^OT be -moved imdefs by blows w fome^Mig 
-s^lbAingtkem in point Df Jintereft, iwiniaeas 
twre fiiid the mesinefl: xxf imaukind ^s xapt rtx> 
ttake iire xipon opprobrions 'language or deia- 
onaliDny -when they innderRBiiddt, ;as thEe^mdft 
limned. 

J. The generality of rmsxi -draw ithcir Xcn- 
Aiments of ihonour horn ithofe with whom 
llhey <:onibrt» obr drom^tfae tendency of thinj^^ 
1» |)romwe whaat "they rnmft ardently dcfirec 
xhey feel itheni&lves aifedting fbme ,Gd3J6((9j 
juid (hooked ^^hers, theymeither know nor 
inquire h6w>they. come to be fo, but follow 
the prefent impulfe without further exami- 
nation. Bat the ftudious, deiirous to/fee with 
their own eyes, and iun willing to truft cithei 
th« opinibns of nvankind which they perceive 
'infinitely various and contraziiiftory, or even 
<hcir ownferttiments -which they find .waver- 
'ing and Ckffaing with oni^ another, endea^ 

vour 
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, vour to fix upott fome criterion whereby to 
diftinguifli true honour from the falfc. This 
has led many into the notion of an efTential 
quality, whichi refiding; in; certain objeds 
they became laudable in themfelvjss : which 
quality I take to. have been undftftood by the 
Kal6n of the Greeks and Honeftum of the 
Romans, to which I know ef no word tibat 
imfwersin the cnglifli tongue, but it may 
be defcribed^That which raifes your appro^ 
bation inftantly upon being fuggefted to the 
thought without reference to any confe* 
quences attendant thereupon^ If you afked 
what this Kal6n was, you were referred to 
the effedt it would have upon the eye of an 
impartial beholder. But feveral beholders fee 
different appearances in the fame objed: ; this 
it was replied arofe from a fault in the vifionr, 
for the optics of fome are io dimmed and 
overclouded by the mifts of error and preju*- 
'dice that, like a jaundiced eye, they cannot 
fee the Kal6n in its true colours. Well, but 
how fhall we know whether our optics be 
clear and how to rectify them ? why, obferve 
the beft and wifeft men and learn to fee as 
they do. Thus the whole matter is at laft 

. refolved into authority, a method unbecom*- 
ing. a philofopher, for though the examples 
of wife men be an excellent guide for us to 
follow in our conduft, it lets us nothing into 

the 
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the nature of things iinlefs we Jiave jhe 
grounds explained whereon they formed their 
judgement : and as we ihall meet with man/ 
inftaoces wherein we cannot have the bene^ 
fit of their example^ we fhall ftill remain at 
a lofs how to diftinguiih the genuine Kal6n 
froqqi the fpurious* fieiides^ the actions of 
the wife themfclves have been made the fiib- 
jeft of i^ontrovfsrfyi many judicious per&na 
having doubted whether Catp the cenfor had 
a juft idea of the Kal6n when Jbe pe;rfecuted 
the Carthaginians to i^ftrudtion> or Brutus 
when he a^affinated Cefar, pr the younger 
Cato, whoiii 5eneca pronounces a perfed: 
wifeman, when he deferted his pofl: of lif© 
at Utica : £0 that we want fome other teft to 
try the diftaies of wifdoth when mingled 
among the frailties of hum^ nature In th^ 
very beft of meni 

When fuch difputes happeh thd parties 
generally recur to fome principles they think 
will be admitted on the other fide; arid i^ 
thofe are agreed to fis very well, but what if* 
jthey be denied ? or what if it be affeed upon 
what grounds thofe principles are founded ? I 
know of none other way to determine the 
jnatter than by a reference to ufe. And £p 
far the old philofophers feem to have admit-* 
ted this rule as to allow that all things laud- 
. VoL.L ^ ahlH 
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able were ufefull, but then they placed thofe 
qualities out of their proper order, for they 
held that things were therefore ufefuU be- 
caufe laudable, whereas the truth appears ta 
me to be that they arc therefore laudable be- 
caufe ufefull : for I cannot conceive how any 
pra<fl:ice can be laudable which will never 
do the leaft fervice to the performer nor any 
body elfe, nor blamable from whence nK)re. 
good will accrue by following it than letting 
it alone. . All fervices are cftecmed^as well in 
the eye of the world as in a man's own re- 
flection, according gs they are more or Icfs 
fignal : and if temptations and difficulties 
ftanding in the way render a deed the fubjecl 
of greater applaufe^certainly^ nothing can be 
more ufefull than an ability to furmount dif- 
ficulties and rcfift temptations when they 
would withold us from^any thing beneficial. 
,8. But if things be laudable becaufe ufe- 
full, muft not ufe and honour always go to-» 
gether ? Is there then no diiferencc between 
one and the other ? If a man entrufted with 
a valuable depofit by a perfon deceafed^de- 
batcs with himfelf whether he fhall apply it 
to the purpofes diredled or to his own bene- 
fit,- docs not ufe exhort him one way and ho- 
tioOT the other ? Certainly they do : but then 
life muft be underftood here of what appears 
liicfa to him, not what is really fuch upon the 

whole 



" whole upfliot of the account. We get a 
habit of looking upon power^ profit and 
fuch Hkc^ as valuable^ and thence contradl a 
defire of attaining them whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers, but this defire would lead us 
many times into mifchiefs and inconveniences 
if not witheld by the reftraint of honour; or 
We grudge the pains of purfuing things really 
valuable^ and fliould mifs of them unlejft 
iQiAmcd out of our indolence : here the fence 
of honour does us fignal fervice by ftimulat- 
iflg when intereft wanted iharpnefs fufficienti 
and urging to pra<9:ices whofe Ufe we are not 
icnfiblc of as lying too retoote for us to dif-^ 
cem. Were there a race of men of fo pejie- 
trating and extcnfire an miderftanding as to 
comprehend at one view all the confequentes 
of every adion^ and fo well regulated a taftd 
as conftantly to prefer the greater remote 
good before the lefler near at hand> they 
would have no fence of honour becaufe they 
would Mrant none ; for their own difccrnment 
would lead them precisely into thofp very 
courfes which true honour recorrimends. Th^ 
ncccflity of this principle arifes from tht 
weaknefs and liarrownefs of our capacities : 
they that are whole need not the phyfician 
nor his remedies, but they that are fick, and 
h6nour is that remedy which alone cai curd 
the disorders and confufions brought . upon 
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the world by a too dofe attachment to oiir 
injudicious defires in difregard of the general 
good, wherein our own is ultimately con- 
tained or I may fay lies concealed. The vo- 
luptuous^who conftatttly follow whatever ap- 
petite or fancy prompts^ have the narrowed 
minds; a prudent regard to inteteft widens 
them a little; but a due fence of honour 
opens the heart and enlarges the foul as far as 
it is capable of extending. Therefore the 
wifeft and beft of men, • as they have ever 
been obferv.ed attentive to things ufefull in 
preference to things pleafant/fo they give the 
like preference to the laudable before the ufe- 
full^ ^ and for the fame reafon ; becaufe as ufe 
contains the feeds of many future enjoyments, 
fo honour leads to further ufes than their wif* 
dom, butimperfedt at the beft, can always 
defcry. 

Now to come as near as poflible to my 
old friepds of former ages I fhall readily ad*, 
mit that, although things be not therefore 
ufefull becaufe laudable, yet they ought 
Aercforc to be efteemed ufefull becaufe of 
that approbation we feel refting upon them 
in our own minds. For as we have (howii 
in ChaPw XI that many truths reputed felf- 
evident were not innate but acquired by ex-* 
perience of fafts, neverthelefs we may juftly 
employ them as the bails of our reafonings, 

be- 
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bccaufe the ftrcngth wherewith they ftrikc 
upon the judgement is a good evidence that 
we had fufHcient grounds for embracing 
them though now abfolutely forgotten and 
irrecoverable : fo when we perceive objedls 
commanding our applaufe inflantly upon in- 
^edion^ we may reft affured that we our- 
felyes or thofe perfons from whona we have 
taken the tin<^ure» have found advantages 
in them which we do not now retain in 
memory nor can readily trace out. The ufes 
we fee daily rcfulting from a principle of ho- 
poux are enow to give it a value in the eyes of 
every prudent perfon; continual experience 
teftifies that this principle rightly grounded 
witholds us from folly^ rouzes us to induftry^ 
ibines through the mifts of prejudice^ and 
ballances the influence of paffion : nor can 
anybody avoid taking noticie how much jncn's 
regkrd few: their credit with others apd felf 
approbation within themfelves^ contributes to 
preierve that good order in the world the be« 
oefits whereof they want penetration to dif- 
Ccrn* Therefore we ihall do well t© follow 
the ^iiftates of our own heart concerning 
what is commendable or unworthy^ for that 
will inform us fufficiently for common occa- 
iionsy if we take care to confult it fincerely 
and impartially : and when doubts arife we 
jBiuft adhere to fuch fentiments as we find 
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eftablifhed moft firmly and ftriking moft 
ftrongly. I know nothing further we can 
do unlefs we ftand in a fituation to difcern all 
the confequences and tendencies of the mat- 
ters under deliberation ; and then that which 
appears leaft confined to private or prcfent 
gratification, but moft cxtenfively and gene-^ 
rally advantageous, will deferve (he charafter 
of the moft laudable. 

9. But in computations of this fort regard 
muft be had not only tq the ufefulnefs of the 
objects propofed, but likewife to the ufe- 
fulhefs of praife or blame towards attaining 
them : for if there be other motives fufficient 
to fet us at work^commendation were thrown 
away as being fuperfluous. This explains 
why, though honour depends upon ufe, ne- 
Verthelefs everything ufefuU is not laudable: 
becaufe where we difcern the ufe and are 
moved by it to exert ourfelves^thefc 13 no ufe 
for honour, Therefor? we do not lavifti our 
applaufes upon things we find nien willing 
enbugh to do of themfelves^owever beneficial 
they may appear. What is more ufefull than 
eating and fleeping ? but nobody gains credit 
hy them, for appetiti5 prompts us faft enough 
without it. Bakers, ilioemakers and taylor^ 
arc very ferviceable members of fociety, but 
who ever rofe to honours by exercifing thofe 
trades ? for why ? the profpeft of getting a 
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livelihood holds them tight to their work 
•without any other fpur to affift it. But upon 
boys being firft put out apprentices the 
matter finds it ufefuU to encourage them by 
commendation, becaufe they have then none 
other inducement to do their duty befides 
reward and punifhment. We chide and ap- 
plaud our children to make them carefull of 
their money, but when they have gotten a 
competent habit of occonomy, then honour 
changes ftations ftanding as a fence on the 
other iide to fecure them againft covetouf- 
iiefs. 

Hence too we n^ay learn why the mo0: 
confiderate perfons honour the intention 
rather than the deed, for though the ufeful- 
nefs of an siftion refults from the perform- 
ance not the defign, yet the ufe of commen- 
dation lies only in its operating upon the 
mind, nor dges it at all influence the fuccefs 
any further than by doubling our diligence. 
Yet a proper eftimate of external objed:s has 
its ufe too as dire<fting us which way to apply 
our endeavours out of fevcral prefenting f for 
if there were not a credit in having things 
neat and handfbme about us^ many men ^ 
.would fatisfy themfelves as well with gro- 
velling always in the dirt, and if there were 
not a refpeft paid to eminence of ftation and 
fortune, even where we have no high opinion 
' K 4 of 
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pf the perfonsy we fl\ould invalidate thof« 
rule^ of good breeding which keep up decor 
rum and render cohverfatipn eafy, H^nce 
likewife we way fee why honour generally 
run3 counter to profit and pleafure, becaufe 
the ufe pf (t lies in reftraining them when 
they would carry us on to our detriment ; 
and the more forcibly- tbcy tempt us the 
gteater is the merit of telifting them^ becaufe 
we then need a ftronger weight to overbal** 
lance their influence. The fame r^afon may 
account for honour refling upon cQmparifon> 
becaufe ufe frequently does (o too^ for as 
jjmong piany things proppfed to his option a 
prudent man will alw?iy& phoofe th^ njofl ufcT 
full I fo he will prefer the mofl laudable 
as carrying the pr^fqmption of being the mofi 
ufefuU. Thprefoffc tl^e defire of furpaffing 
others is always faulty unlefs when fpme real 
benefit will fefult therefrpm, or there b^ 
fome gppd purppfe in vigw which .cannot bp 
^ttaine^i wit^put i(^ 

l6« Tl^e 4^fire of hpnourt like all other 
clefires^, gives aq imitie^iate pleafure in the 
Ifntificatipq pr when moying on fuccefsfully 
towards its olye^> and this may be reckoned 
toibng the ufes of honour. But thefe pleaT^ 
^ures are not fo be valued according to their 
Ifitenfenefsy for high delights of all I^inds^ 
fiiough t)]^ey ravish iSo/^ mind while ffefh and 
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^qwy yet ^ey pall the appetite aft4 render it 
taftelefs of common enjoyments ; nor caa 
they J^eep their jrelifl^ long, becaufe our 
QfgjtQS "^are too weak to fupport the violent 
^xercife they pi|t them upon. Bu^ there is a 
j(plf-approbatio|i w|iich ^ being of tl^e gentle 
kind^ throws th? fpirits into caiy motions 
that 4o not exhanil nor fatigue> andfooths 
fhe miild with an uninterrupted complacence 
in the refleiftion; (he may caft back u^n her 
gener4 tenour of ponduft. For as cafe;. 
}iealth and fecuritjr^ a Wd a degree of adhial 
pleafurc/ fbpugh implying no more in them^^ 
felves than a negation qf pain, ficknefs and 
danger, fo there is a real fatisfa^pn iii keep-^ 
ing clear of everything for which others 
might juftly cenfurc; us or we might blame 
purfelves, This then the wife rnan will be 
moft carefull to attain, as adding more to the 
fum total of his happinefs than the momen- 
tary tranfports of joy Upon excelling in any 
way whatever* i^everthelefs an »dentdefirc 
pf doing or poffQ^ing fpmething extraordinary 
has its value, but as we obferved bi^ore con-? 
ceming intenfe pleafures, not fo much for it$r 
^trinfic worth or for the guft found in the 
gratification, as for the good fruits it may pro-* 
duce, by ftimulating our induftry, furni£h<« 
|ng us with emiployment and putting us upoa 
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ulefuU fcvices wc might otherwife have 
omitted. 

II. If there be any meaning in the ex- 
preffion of things laudable in themfclvc6> it 
muft belong to thofe we find efteemed moft 
univerfaliXor by the beft judges, or from 
which we cannot withold our applaufe when^ 
ever wc confider them in our own minds, 
though wc know not why they fo afFeft us : 
but ouj not feeing the benefits refulting there*' 
from is no proof of their nonexiftence. Bjr 
fuch tefts it behoves us to try our fentiments 
every now and then, for as we catch a 
tinfture from others by cuftom or example, 
without this caution we (hall lie perpetually 
liable to be drawn afide by the glare of faUe 
honour from purfuing the true. But when 
we do employ the method of reference to 
ufe, wc muft carry the reference to all 
quarters whereto it can extend ; for it is not 
enough to weigh the confequences of the 
prcfent adtion, but we muft cpnfider what 
cfFe6k our departure from a rule may have 
upon Ourfelves at other times, how far it 
may influence other people to follow our 
example when they have not the like reafon 
for doing as we do, and in fliort all the cir-^ 
eomftances that any ways relate to the cafe. 
Honour/ fays Mr. Addifon^ is a facrcd 
fijWf and its laws are never to be infringed 

unlefs 
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aftlefs when more good than hunt willcvir 
dcntly refult from, difpcnfing with tbcm : 
nor muft the danger of weakening their 
dfothwity be forgotten in the account, anii 
if that be confidered ther? are fomc of 
thofe laws which perhaps a fuificient war- 
rant can never be found for tran%reffing. 

12. Situation and circijjnftance may caft a 
diflionour upon what appears pcrfcdly inho*- 
cent in itfelf : there are many things I need not 
nanie that every man muft do^ and therefore 
will apquit hiqnifelf in doing, yet every dif- 
^reet man will choofe to do in private and 
conceal from the ki^pwledge of others as 
much as poffible. Tis well known what 
irregularities the Cynics were led into by 
judging of things as laudable or blamable in 
themfelves : for intriniic qualities cai^not be 
divefted by the circumftan<:es of' time an4 
place from the fubjcdt whereto nature has 
united them, A ftone will ret^un its hard- 
nefs fo long as it remains a ^lone, and air 
be yielding to the touch always and every 
where : therefore they n^ade no fcrupie to 
commit the gjoiTeft indecencies in public, be^ 
caufe their adverfaries could not but admit 
the a£ts they performed were at foRie times 
sillowable. But if they had judged by a pro- 
per reference to ufe they muft have feep the 
fkpedience of decency and 4ccorumy thisit 

what 



what becomes one man may not becono 
another^ and that the fame adions^ according 
as they do or do not tend to give offence qt to 
the breach of good manners,^ may becoimt 
biamable or allowable* 

13. Much ado has been made of late dajrs 
about certain moral fenfes, which nature U 
fuppofed* to have fumifhed us with for the 
difcernment of things laudable or biamable* 
becoming or ridiculous^ as (he has with the 
bodily fenfes for the difcernment of fenfible 
objects : and this notion feems intro4uced ta 
fupply the place of innate ideas iince their to^ 
tal overthrow by Mr. Locke, If we alledgc 
tliat nature is more uniform in her gifts than 
we find thefe moral fenfes to be^ which judjgQ 
very varioufly of the fame objedt in different 
perfons, we are iilenced with the old pretence 
that all who do not fee as we do muft labour 
under feme diforder in their viiion by having 
contracted films before their eyes from error 
and prejudice. But how (hall the moral fence 
be proved born with us when we fee no ap«« 
pearance of it before we arrive at fbme ufe of 
our underilandingy and there ate whole na<* 
tions who feem utterly deftitute of it ? Our 
five fenfes we receive perfed at firft^ they ra«i 
ther decay and grow duller than improve by, 
time, the child and the lavage can fee and > 
aiti *^^ ^^ ibiell and feel as well as the moft 
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refined and civilized. Ltet us then look upon 
this fuppofed fixth fenfe as an acquired facul- 
ty generated in us by the operation of thofe 
materials thrown in by. the other five, toge- 
ther w^ith the combinations formed of them 
and other ideals refulting from them in our re* 
fle<ftk)n. We ordinarily imbibe our fenti- 
ments by cuftom or fympathy from the com-- 
pahy we confort with or from pferfbnjs whofe 
judgements we revere : therefore the cxpof- 
itig of children, extirpating of enemies, af- 
fiiffinating for affironts, perfecuting for herefy^ 
do not flrike with horror in countries where 
commonly pra6tifed or taught by the leaders. 
But as all cuflom muft have a beginning and 
all judgement fome foundation to build up- 
on, let us try to difcover what might ilrfl: 
bi-ing* into credit thofe objedls which the 
moral fenfe when fuppofed cleareft will re- 
commend : and this will appear upon exami- 
nation to be nothing elfe befides their expe- 
dience and eminent ferviceablenefs to pro*- 
mote the happinefs of mankind. The ob- 
jedts that feem moft ftrongly to afFedt the 
moral fenfe are integrity of juftice and re^ 
ftraint of brutal appetites, which. we have 
dready feen deriving their value from expe- 
dience : and it is remarkable that the mind 
dlfcerns the beauty of them abroad before (he 
can difcover it at.home. For as t];i^ c^e fees 
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not itfclf "unleFs by refledUon iri a glafs^ fy 
neither can we know our own internal, fea-* 
tures unlefe by beholding the cxiunterparts of 
them in other perfohs : therefore if you per- 
ceive the moral fenfe in anybody a little dull^ 
it is common to clear it up by afking him 
how he would approve the like behaviour in 
another towards himfelf< Which (hows that 
a&ions have not an intriniic turpitude neceCi^* 
rily touching the fenfe when contemplating 
them nakedj but we muft place them in 
other fubjefts where their, tendency to bring 
trouble and inconvenience upon ourfelve* 
cafts a turpitude upon them; having fre- 
quently feeri them in this pofition we learn ta 
rcfleia that what appears foul and ugly with- 
out doors would do the fame within if we 
ftood at the proper point of view ^ we then 
praftife the art of removing ourfelves to i 
diilance from ourfelves, through which chan- 
nel we derive that fkiU of difcernment called 
the moral fenfe. 

Neverthelefs I am not for depreciating 
thefe moral fenf^s, on the contrary I wifh 
their notices were more carefully regarded in 
Ae worl4 than they arc : for their being ac- 
quired is no diminution of their value, unlefs 
W€ ti^li defpife ail arts and fciences, acquiii- 
tions of learning, and whatever elfe we had 
ilot diredtly from the hand of nature ; Which 

would 
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would reduce us back again to the helplefs 
and ignorant condition of our infancy. Men 
of the moft ihining charadters and exemplary 
lives are found peculiarly attentive to them, 
nor will ever fuffer themfelves to be draw^n 
into a diiiregard for them by the impulies of 
paffion or temptations of profit. Yet being 
apt fometimes to gather films and foulnefies, 
it may not be amifs to examine them at the 
bsur. of reafon by a jury of their peers, thfit 
is, by comparing them with one another,: 
when we have leifure and opportunity to givcr 
them a fair hearing and take full cc^nii^ncc. 
of the caufe : for the prefumption lie^ 
ftrongly in their favour and the burthen of: 
the proof belongs to him that would impeacl^ 
their charad:er. For we may have had fub-. 
ftantial grounds for our eftimation of things 
though we do not now retain them in mkid, 
and the experience of others may have difco- 
vcred an expedience that we never flood in & 
fituation to difcern 2 therefore whatever ap- 
pears flipcking to our thought or generally 
odious in the eyes of mankind,deferv€;s to be 
rejcded without very evident and invinciblr 
reafons to the contrary. 
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Neci^ssitv; 

BY neccflity^ I do hot Mean tfaat impulft 
whereby bodies are made to move and 
ilrike upon one another, nor thbfe laws by 
which nature carries on her Operation in A 
chain of caufes and effeAs Unavoidably de^ 
pending upon each pther Without choice ot 
volition. For I confider it here as d motive! 
driving the mind to one manner ofadion 
when we have the contrary in our inclination 
and our power : and we hear the term ofteat 
applied this way, how properly I (hdll not 
examine, choofing rather to regard every ex-^ 
preilion as'proper that bbtains currency in the 
language of mankind. 

I have laid down that all our motives de-* 
rive their efficacy from pleafure, other fatif-* 
faftions flowing throujgh the channel of 
tranflation either immediately or remotely 
from that : but then it muft be remembered 
that under pleafure I comprehend the avoid- 
ance of pain, and it is the latter folely that 
gives rife to the clafs of motives at prefent 
under coniideration. In all neccflary aAionsi 
we have feme uneafinefs or difpleafure or 
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damage in view, and fome inclination draw- 
ing us another way which we fhould gra- 
tify if it were not for fuch pbftacle : and as 
inclination generally, ftands for Will, we 
are faid in fuch cafes to adt unwillingly 
or againft our Wills, notwithftanding that we 
perform the adts by our volition, and there-* 
fore are no more neceflary agents than when 
purfuing the thing moll agreable to our 
heart's defire. 

2. Thus the motives of neceffity have the 
yery reverfe for their objefts to thofe of the 
three former clafles, to wit, fome pain or 
disquietude of mind, fome detriment to our 
pibiieflions, or blemifh in our charafter i, Co 
which may be added the omiffiony of fome-* 
thing pleafant, profitable or creditably which 
we conceive in our power to attainj for what- 
ever we defire ftrongly we feel an uneafinefs 
in the thought of going without, which un- 
eafijiefs many times- lays us under a necefiity 
.of taking all meafures to prevent it. To this 
clafs belong the obligations of duty, of hp- 
nopr, ofjuftice, of prudence, of the laws of 
the land and of fafhion, the attachment t9 
profeffions, application to bufinefs, preferv^a- 
iion of our perfons and properties, checks of 
confcience, and the greateft part of the inilur 
cnce of our moral fenfes. For whene\'er wc 
do fo or fo becaufe we muft, whether the 
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obligation be laid upon us by our owil fond- 
hefs for particular objects or by the judge-^ 
ments of reafon, we are actuated by thii ap- 
preheniion of.fomc mifchicf attendant upon 
the forbearing it, Confciencfe particularly 
a6ts as a monitor, like Socrates's Demoh^ 
never exhorting to anything but reftraining 
our defires from the courfe they would other- 
Wife take, informing us what is right no 
otherwife than by warning us agjainft what 
is Wrong : arid moral fenfes^when young and 
newly acquired^ operate by the dread of that 
Compundtion we fhould feel upon tranf* 
grcffing their didtates, 

' The vety term Muft implies that we (houl4 

have afted otherwife had matters been left to 

our choice, and indicates a defire fubfifting in 

the mind, which unavoidably degenerates 

into want upon our being obliged to thwart 

when we cannot ftifle it. Therefore want 

being an uneafy paflion, neceffity always 

throws the mind into a ftate of fufjeringv 

greater or lefs in proportion to the degree of 

want urging us to the courfe we muft not 

take. But men frequently mifapply the 

term, tufing it as a pretence to juftify what 

^cy redly like and might have omitted 

without the leaft inconvenience : or when 

there is a real neceffity, afcribing their aiStioft 

to that though they were in fait pre-engaged 
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hy other motives. For we miifk remember 
the motive of adlion is always fomething ac-> 
tudly in the fcakj Hot every good reafon 
that might move us if its helpr were w:lntedi 
but fome objeft in view and weighing with 
us at the inftant time of afting* 80 that we 
cannot certainly conclude people uneafv when 
we hear them talk of being obliged to fuch a 
particular proceeding : for perhaps there was 
no obligation and they only amufed Jthem- 
felves or meant to amufe us with the pre^* 
tence of one ; or if there were, perhaps they 
had nothing lefs in their thoughts but pro-* 
ceeded upon other grounds. What is mo;t^ 
tieceffary than eating ? yet which of us fits 
down to table upon that niotivc ? we do not 
need to be told that without viftuals we can** 
not fuftain life nor keep our bodies in healthy 
and this confideration might have fufficicnt 
influence to bring us to them if there were 
nothing elfe : but appetite engages us before*^ 
hand and fcts our jaws at work long before 
neceflity can heave itfelf into the fcale* On 
the contrary phyfic, having no other recpm- 
inendation, will not go down with us until 
we throw in the heavy weight of neceflity- 
And in this as well as all other cafes wherein 
the cogency of neceflity gives the real turn td 
our a<ftivity) there is an uneafinefs corref«* 
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ponding to the rcludtance we feel againft 
complying with it. 

But as this uneafinefs proceeds from the 

^ oppofition of contrary defires, if that which 
occafioned the reluftance can ht totally 
filcnced, neceflity changes its nature and be- 
comes a matter of choice, having no compe- 
titor to ftruggle againft it i for as when dri- 
ven by neceflity we fliould have afted other- 
wife if that neceflity had not occurred, fo 
we fliould have readily complied with it as a 
thing defirable if we had had no contrary 
inclination which mufl: be thwarted by it. 
Therefore perfons well pradlifed in the ways 
of honour take delight in performing the ob- 
ligations of it and fulfilling the rules of du- 
ty and juftice : for though thefe ties were ob- 
ligations at firft and flill retain the name, they 
no longer a<5t as obligations but as objecfls of 
defire, n'or does the party influenced by them 
once think of any mifchief that would en- 

^ fuc or any plcafure he might ^jwupon tranf- 
grcfling them. 

3. The bare exemption from evil often 
fusees to touch us with a fenfible pleafure : 
the telUmony of a good confcience, although 
implying no more than a clearnefs from of-: 
fence, has been ever held a continual feaft to 
the mind. And in gotnmon cafes the avoid- 
ance of mifchief does not operate as a mo- 
tive 
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live of neccflity where there is nothing to 
raife a reluctance againft the meafurcs to be 
taken • for preventing it. We bar up our 
doors and windows every lyght to fecurc 
them againft robbers, we provide fuel againft 
winter and fend down ftores into the country 
for our fummer occalions : there is no plea- 
fure in all this, nor ihould we do it unlefs 
necftflary, yet being familiarized to the prac- 
tice we do it as a thing cuftomary without 
thinking of that neceffity. The effence of 
ncceflary aSion confifts in an unwillingnefs to 
perform it ; take away that unwillingnefs and 
the neceffity is gone. There are perfons of 
fb happy temper as to bring their minds into 
a ready compliance with what muft be done^ 
and upon difcerning that, whatever defires 
they might have had before for doing other- 
wife inftantly vani(h : if we could attain a 
perfedt acquiefcence in whatever the prefent 
circumftances require, we fliould efcape the 
iron hand of neceflity, we might fee which 
way it drives and lay our meafures accord- 
ingly, but (hould always elude its grafp and 
take the gentler guidance-of expedience. 

Neverthelefs fince our defires will not al- 
ways lie down quiet at the word of com- 
mand, we can only reftrain them from mif- 
chief by contemplating the neceffity of fo 
doing, and inculcating that idea fo flxongly 

L 3 as 
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as tx) drive us into the performance of what 
we could not do willingly ; for though it wilj 
throw us into an unealy fituatiqn, we muft 
fubmit to it for the good fruits cxpeftant 
thereupon ; the road to eafc and plctafurc lying 
frequently through trouble and uneaiinefs, 
Tis by this way we firft come within the 
influence of honour, prudence and juftice j 
and the moral fenfes, as wc obferved before, 
begin their operation in this manner, though 
by a long and fteddy practice they get the 
better of all opponent inclinations and bc*> 
come themfelves the fources of defire, which 
would then prevail with us if there were no 
pcceffity to enforce them. 
- But as neceffity by good management may 
be refined into pleafure, fo pleafure by in-* 
iiifcretion may be corrupted into necefCty; a 
conftant indulgence of our appetites cncreafes 
their cravings while it leflens, and^at laft to- 
tally deftroys the guft we had in gratifying 
them, fo that defirc, whofe office it is to fo- 
lace and delight us, changes into the tor-* 
menting pailion of want. It has hcen often 
faid that hunger is the beft &uce to our 
ineat, but this the voluptuary Jiever finds in 
his difh ; and likewife that novelty gives a 
relijQb to pleafuresj but by hunting continual- 
ty after a variety of them we may bring no- 
velty itfeif to be nothing new. Many run . a 
I.. • ^ per- 
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perpetual round of diverfions abroad only be-* 
caufe they ihould be miferable at home ; fa 
that while they feem invited by pleafure they 
fure really lafhed on by the fcpurge of necef- 
fijty. Therefore if we wifh to pafs our time 
eafily and agreably, the wor^ thing we can 
do is to mak^oil of a pleafure^ and the beft 
tQ make a virtue of neceffity, 

CHAP. XXVL 

Reason. 

THUS far we have b?en bufied in lay- 
ing o^r foundation, a toilfomc and 
tedious work,, but wherein dilijgcnce ^and an 
attention to njiiiute particulars was requifite, 
becaufe we were unwilling to leave any 
cracks or ch^fros unfilled over which our 
future building might ftand hollow : how 
well we have fucceeded in the attempt and 
whether we have worked the whole compadt 
with a mutual dependence and due coherence 
pf parts, muil be left to the judgement of 
others, whofe dccifion in o.ur favour I rather 
wifli for than «xpe^. For to fay truth it 
has not anfwened my own expectation, as 
wanting much qf that (omjpjbit workmanihip 

L 4 I am 
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I am well fatisfied the materials were capable 
of : but with regard to the neceffity and ufc- 
fulnefs of all we have been labouring, I ,bcg 
the determination of that may be fufpended 
until it ihall be feen what ufes we can make 
of it. Let us now begin to raife the fuper- 
ftrufture, wherein I hope to proceed with a 
little more eafe to myfelf and fatisfaicftion to 
anybody that may deigft to look upon me. 
We have examined how and upon what in- 
citements men aft, together with the tenden- 
cies and confequences of their aftion : let us 
try to difcover from thence how they ought 
to aft. But I am not fo fond as to imagine 
anything can be done this way fo compleatly 
as to render all further care and confideration 
of other perfons needlefs : if I can fet up the 
main pillars of morality and perforni the offi^ 
ces of mafon and carpenter in erefting the 
edifice, this is all can be required of me, I 
may leave it to each particular man to fit up 
the feveral apartments according to his cir* 
cumftances and fituation in life : for things 
calculated for general ufe require fomc 
pains and circumfpeftion in applying them 
to private convenience in the variety of cafes 
that may happen. •'■ 

2. We have feen how the afticns of men 
are of two forts, inadvertent and deliberate, 
the former prompted by imagination and the 
ttti others 
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others by undcrftanding. To imagination 
belong our combinations and judgements 
ftarting up immediately upon the appearance 
qf objedts, our fpontaneous trains of thought, 
our paflionsji habits and motives^ giving the 
jM'efent turn to our volition. Of what kind 
all thefe fhall be or when or how they fhall 
affcdt us depends upon the impulfe of exter- 
nal objefts, upon experience, cuftom, and 
other prior qaufcs : the mind has no (hare 
cither in modelling or introducing them, 
and though (he adts by her own power with- 
out their a(fiftance to invigorate her, yet Qxt 
(hapes her motions according to the direc- 
tions received from them. There remains 
only the underftanding 4h whofe operations 
the mind a£fcs as principal agent, con^paring 
and mar(halling her ideas, inveftigating thofe 
that lie out of (ight, forming new judge- 
ments and difcovering motives that would 
hot have arifen of themfelves. Tis therefore 
by the due ufe of our underftanding or reafon 
alone that we can help ourfelves when ima- 
gination would take a wrong courfe or proves 
infufEcient for our piirpofes. To this then 
we muft have recourfe if we would avail our- 
felves of anything we have learnt in the fore- 
going enquiry, becaufe we muft employ this 
to reflify whatever (hall be found amifs elfe^ 
where. 
* 3. And 
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3. And in fuch employment confifts prin-^ 
cipally, if not entirely, the benefit we may 
cxpcd: from reafon, which is ncccffary to be 
noted that we may know wherein fhe may 
prove m or o ferviceable ; for fon^e people rc-» 
quire too much at her hands, more than 
ftxe is able to perform, they want her to ac-^ 
tuate every motion of their lives, which is 
impoffible, for her power lies in her tur 
thority rather than her ftrpngth, (he docs 
little or nothing herfelf but a£ts altogether by 
her inferiour officers of the family of imagi-t 
nation : at leaft, till (he takes them into her 
fervice, her efforts terminate in fpcculatipa 
alone and do not extend to pra<9tice. Nor 
can (be work even in her own peculiar pro- 
vince without continual fupplies from elfc-^ 
where j for (he works upon materials fouii4 
in th« repofitory of ideas. She never pror 
duces a judgement or a motive from her owji 
fund, but holds the premifTes in view until 
jthey throw aflent or fatisfa<^ion upon th4 
cpaclijlSon, 5he is perpetually afking, Wl»y 
is fuch .a thing true. Why is it defirable, bu$ 
format experience muft fuggeft the groundl 
from whence theanfwer will refult j for rea-** 
foQ: does not make the truth nor thedeiirei 
hut only lays things together whereout either 
of them may grow. And when flie' has 
formed her deciiions fhe muft depofijt thcw 

with 
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with her partner for fafe cuftody againft 
future occaiions; who proving ever fo little 
UAfaithfuUt all (he has depofited will either 
be abfolutely loil or fo weakened in its 
colours as to become^unferviceablc. She runs 
very fhort lengths, fees very little way at 
oncet therefore mufl eflablilh rules and 
maxims for her own guidance, and make 
over her treafures to imagination as {heac<« 
quires them, that they may rife fponu«* 
neouily to ferve her afterwards in her further 
advances towards knowledge. But we ordina^ 
lily mift^Jce the province of reafon by fup- 
poling every thing reafonablc to lie within it> 
whereas that epithet implies no more than a 
tbiii^ that reafon would not difapprove. But 
many very juft and iblid opinions we imbibe 
from education or cuftom without any applica^ 
. lion to our realbn at all: and thofe we do ac-- 
quire for ourfelves by the due cxercife of that 
feculty, when firmly rooted become the pro* 
pcrty of imagination; convicStion growing 
into perfuafion. They then command our 
Aflent without contemplating the evidences 
whereon they were founded, and diat full af*' 
durance wherewith they ihike the tnind in-- 
fc^nHy upon pre£enting themielves^is not an 
t£t of reafon but of habit or fome moral or 
internal fenfe, which continue to influence 
llbQ' coniideration and underftanding lie dor^ 

mant* 
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mant. Were our facult)r of reafon to be 
iuddenly taken from us, how unable foever 
we might find ourfelvcs to make new acqui- 
fitions of knowledge or judgement, we 
ihould not neceflarily lofe thofe already gotr 
ten by former exercifes of the faculty, 

4, But if the office of reafon lie within fo 
-narrow compafs in her own province of fpc* 
culation, we fhall find it reduced to narrower 
limits when applying her theory to praftice; 
ibrfhe is a tedious heavy mover, poring a long 
while upon objefis before fhe can determine 
her. choice;. our adtive powfers will not 
always wait her leifure, but take dire(flions 
clfewhere while ftie deliberates, Befides, 
there is not always time for confideration, 
when the feafbn of action comes unexpectedly 
we muft: inftantly turn ourfelves one way or 
other, therefore fhould make rto difpatch in 
bufinefs, or muft give up the reins to chance, 
if we had not fome rules and meafures of 
conduft ready in ftore for our guidance : and 
the principal fervice our underftanding does ia 
by holding oar attention fteddy to thofe rules, 
wherein fhe quickly tires and faints unlefe 
there be fbmc motive of pleafure or profit or ho- 
nour or neceflity at hand to affift her. And yet 
-in doing this fervice fhe performs the fmalleft 
ihare of our work, direfting only the main 
JESioiir of our conduct; but the cpmpoiient 
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ads whereof that condudt confifts miafl: be 
fuggefted in train by former pradbice and ex-: 
perience : for it avails little to know what ir 
expedient or the rules prqper for attaining it 
without an expertncfs and readinefs in prac- 
tiling them. The orator ipay choofe his ar- 
guments and feleft the topics proper for en- 
forcing them, but the figures^ the language 
and the pronunciation^ will be fuch as he ha^ 
accuftomed himfelf to in former cxercifes. 
The faiufician may think what tune he will 
play, what divifions he ihall run, or with 
what graces he fhall embellifh if i but unlels« 
his eye has learnt by ufe to run current!/ 
along the notes^and his fingers along the kejut, 
he will make very indifferent jharmony. The 
bufinefs of life goes on by means of habit, 
ppinion and aifeflion^ which imderftanding 
only checks from time to time, or turns, or 
fets them at work without adding anything 
to their vigour, unlefs by bringing feverai df 
them to co-operate together, Reafon, as 
Mr. Pope fays, is the card,- but paffion is 
the gale j and if there were a neceflity of 
parting with one of theqi^we might beOar 
fpare the former than the latter : for though 
the courfe of the lliip would be very uncer- 
tain without a compafs, yet without a wind 
it would not move at all. To lofe our rea- 
ibn would make tis beads : to lofe our appe- 
tites, meerlogs. 5. If 
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5. If there be any inftances wherein rea- 
fon (hows figns of an adive vigour, they ar6 
when we furmount difficulties or endure la- 
bours or pains by nieer dint of refolution t 
yet even here every one's experience may 
convince him how feebly (he afts unlefs fe- 
conded by fome powerfull motive retained in 
view, and how carefully (he is forced to for- 
tify herfclf all around with coniiderations of 
damage or (hame or compunction. Nor had 
fhe even this little vigour naturally^ but ac- 
quires it by enuring the mind by previous 
di(cipline to"u habit of per(€verance ; which 
when gained^ a little time pa(Cng in (bftnefs 
and indulgence will diveft her of it again* 
And when with all her care and contrivance 
(he has muftered up a refolution, we know 
too well how wofully it fails in time of trial, 
how often it is bom down by the weight of 
pain or padion, undermined by the working 
of habit, or furprized by fome fudden tempta^^ 
tion catching her at unawares. 

I have remarked elfewhere that if our 
imagination w^ere rightly fet fo as to exhibit 
no falfe appearances, and our appetites an4 
defires all turned upon proper objects, we 
(hould want nothing elfe to anfwer all the 
purpofes of life more effectually and readily 
than we can do no#. On the other hand 
if our underftandings were fo large as to 

com^ 



' comprise in one profpcct all the- tcridfrncics 

df things fo far as tkey might afFedt .uv:an<l 

to fee the future in as ftrong colours as tho 

prefent, we might ferve ourfelves 6f that 

done to fupply all our occalions. But fincci 

we have neither of our fkculties perfecS^ wd 

muft eniptey bdth in their prdpcr pfiioes to 

make up for each others deficiency. Main 

has been incompleatly defined a rational ani^ 

mal, he is rather, to ufe Mr, Woolafton'a 

Words. fepfitivo-rational, therefore muft rc*?5 

gard both partfc of his conftitution <: for obq 

ftn do nothing without the other, and thin 

Would run riot and do worfe than nothing 

Without fcontinual direftioA from thatj, J : .] 

- 6. The contrariety and oppibfition bbfervf 

al^ in the mind gave rife, as I have already 

remarked in my firft chapter, to the ;iotioi\ 

Qf feveral Wills within us : for the mind con-^ 

ftantly following the direflion of her ideas^. 

that ftate o£ them immediately prec^sding 

het aftion we entitle the Will, by a metonyme 

or fometimes miftake of the caufe for the 

tflfeft* For if we apprehend every prpfpeft 

of cbjedts enclining us to aft to be reaJly.i 

Will, we fliall fall into the abfurdity of feve- 

fal Wills, feveral agents arui pcrfons in the 

iame man : whereas it is the fame agents tha 

fame power that ad:s in all cafes, whether wo 

t& madly or- Ibberly, whether we deny 

i. J or 
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or indulge our Wills* But if wc take the 
matter figuratively, thii^ divcrfity of perions 
may fervc aptly enough to exprefs the dil- 
ordered condition of human nature, where-* 
in reafon and pafiion perpetually flruggle,re<«. 
fift and controul^one another. The meta^ 
phor employed by Plato was that of a chari- 
oteer driving his pair of horfes, by which lat- 
ter he allegorized the concupifcible and iraici- 
ble paflions : but as we have nowadays left 
off driving our own chariots but jceep a 
coachman to do it for us, I think the mind 
may be more commodioufly compared to a 
traveller riding a fingle horfe, wherein reafon 
is rcprefcnted by the rider, and imagination 
with all its train of opinions, appetites and 
habits^ by the beaft. Everybody fees the 
horfe does all the work, the ftrength and 
fpecd requifite for performing it are his own, 
he carries his mafter along every ftep of the 
journey, diredls the motion of his own legs 
in walking, trotting, galloping or ftepping 
over a rote, makes many by-motions, as whifk- 
ing the flies with his tail or playing with hi$ 
bit, all by his own inflind: ; and if the road 
lie plain and open without bugbears to af- 
fright him or rich pafturc on either hand to 
entice him^he will jogg on although the reins 
were laid upon his neck, or in a well ac- 
quainted road take the right turnings of his 

own 
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own accord. Perhaps fometimes he may 
pr h^ove liartifli or rg^live, turning out of the 
way or running into a pond to drink maugre 
all endeavours to prevent him ; but this de^ 
pends greatly upon the difcipline he has been 
ufed to. The office of the rider lies in put- 
ting his horfe into the piroper road and the 
pace moft convenient for the prefent purpofe, 
guiding and conducting him as he goes 
along, checking him when too forward oi 
ipurring him when too tardy, being attentivfe 
to his motions, never dropping the whip nof 
lofing the reins, but ready to interpofe in- 
ilantly whenever needfuU, keeping firm in 
his feat if the beaft behaves unruly, obferving 
what jjaffes in the way, the condition of the 
ground and bearings of the country, in order 
to take direftions therefrom for his proceed- 
ing. But this is not all he has to do, for 
there are many things previous to the 
journey ; he muft get his tackling into good 
jorder, bridle, fpurrs and other accoutre- 
ments ; he muft learn to lit well in the fad- 
die, to underftand the ways and temper of 
the beaft, get acquainted with the roads aii^ 
enure liimfelf by pracftice to bear long jour- 
neys without fatigue or galling; he muft 
provide provender for his horfe and deal it out 
in proper quantities, for if weak and jadifti, 
. or pampered and gamefome, he will not per- 
Vot. I: M iotta 
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form the journey well; he miift have him 
well broke, taught all his paces, cured of 
Ilarting, ftumbling, running away, and all 
ikittifli or fluggifli tricks, trained to anfwer 
"the bit and be obedient to the word of corn-* 
mand. If he can teach him to canter when- 
ever there is a fmooth and level turf and ftop 
When the ground lies rugged of his own 
accord, it will contribute to make riding 
eafy and pleafant -, he may then enjoy the 
profpeds around or think of any bufinefs 
without interruption to his progrefs. As to 
the choice of a horfe our rider has no con- 
cern with that, but muft content himfelf 
with fuch as nature and education have put 
into his hands : but fince the fpirit of the 
beaft depends much upon the ufage given 
him, every prudent man will endeavour to 
proportion that fpirit to hi3 own ftrength and 
fldll in horfemanfhip -, and according as he 
finds himfelf a good or bad rider will wifh 
to have his horfe ibber or m'ettlefome. For 
flrong paffions work wonders where there 
is a flronger force of reafon to curb them: 
but where this is weak the appetites muft be 
feeble too or they will lie under no controul. 
7. From all that has been faid above as 
well literally as allegorically we may learn 
what the proper bufinefs of reafon is, namely, 
to watch over our motions and look out for 

the 
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the proper meafurcs of comiu(5i with a$ 
much circumfpedion as the prefent circum-* 
ftances of the cafe {hall permit or require* 
For this there is little need of inftruiftion^ 
but rather exhortation, to prevail on men to 
exert their faculty ; for everybody knows the 
difference between confideratc and thought- 
lefs behaviour^ The principal part of hei? 
employment lies in ftoring the mind with 
folid knowledge, eftablifhing ufcfull rules of 
conduft, and above all contrading fuch ha-* 
bits and defires as may continually lead the 
aftive powers into proper courfes* For this 
laft branch is of the mofl: importance becaufe 
it fru(!lifies our knowledge by making it prac<* 
tical 5 nor can any one doubt that the world 
would receive more improvcn^ent by every 
body's living up to what they know than by 
any encreafe of their knowledge whatever 1 
and that they do not live up to it^can be 
owing to nothing elfe befides bad habits 
and inordinate defires. But every rule and 
every defire mull have fome purpofe to 
drive at, and it becomes reafon to examine 
the propriety of the purpofe as well as condu-^ 
civenefs of the mealiires towards obtaining it: 
this commonly leads to fome further end 
firft recommending that purpofe to our 
choice, and that many times points out ano- 
Aer end lying ftill beyond, and fo on with- 
M 2 out 
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out limitation. For the moft part we ftop at 
a few general principles which we have 
found affmoft univerfally received or efleem 
valuable in themfelves, without knowing or 
without remembring what firft difcovered to 
us their value : and this method may ferve 
well enough for common ufe. But the 
ftudious in their feafons of leifure and con^ 
templation endeavour to carry back their 
refearches as far as they can pufli them and 
penetrate quite to the fountain head: but be- 
ing fenfible that reafon muft come to a flop 
at laft and arrive at fomething which had a 
recommendation prior to any that flie could 
give it, they ftrive to find out what is that 
Firft or Ultimate end, for firft and laft here 
are the fame things which nature has given 
for our purfuit, and from which reafon muft 
deduce all thofe principles and rules of aftion 
fhe recommends. And as there has been great 
variance upon this point, it will deferve a 
particular confideration, for which I fhall ap- 
propriate the next enfuing chapter. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 

Ultimate Good. 

FOR fo I choofe to tranflate the Summum 
Bonum of the ancients, as much and as 
unfuccefsfuUy fought after as the philofo- 
pher's ftone, rather than call it the Chief 
Good as it is vulgarly termed. For the en- 
quiry was not to afcertain the degrees of 
goodnefs in objects or determine what pof- 
fefled it in the higheft pitch beyond all 
others : but fince the goodnefs of things 
depends upon their ferviceablenefs towards 
procuring fomething we want, to difcovcr 
what was that one thing intrinfically good 
which contented the mind of itfelf and ren- 
dred all others defirable in proportion as they 
tended diredly or remotely to procure it. 
Good, fays Mr, Locke, is that which pro- 
duces pleafure, and if we underftand it thus 
ftriftly in the true original fence, our enquiry 
were vain : for then the very expreflion of 
good in itfelf would be abfurd, becaufe no- 
thing good could be ultimate, the pleafure it 
produces lying always beyond. Bat it is 
cuftomary to call that good which ftands at 
the very end of our wifhes and contents 
the mind without reference to anything fur- 

M 3 thcr 
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thcr : and in this common acceptation the 
term will be applicable to our prcfent pur-- 
pofe. 

2. Upon perufal of the chapter of fatif- 
fadlion and thofe of the four clafles of mo- 
tives, whoever fhall happen to think they 
contidn ajuftreprefentation of human nature, 
need not be long in feeking for this fum- 
nmm bonum ; for he will perceive it to 
be none other than pleafure or fatisfa<ftion, 
which is pleafure taken in the largeft fence^^ 
as comprizing every complacence of mind to- 
gether with the avoidance of pain or uneafir 
pefs. Perhapis I fhall be charged with revive 
ing the old exploded doftrine of Epicuru§ 
upon this article, but I am not afliam'd of 
joining with any man of whatever character 
in thofe parts of it where I think he has truth 
on his fide : though whether I do really 
agree with him here, is more than I can be 
fure of, for I find great difputes concerning 
what he called pleafure. If he confined it tq 
grols fenfual delights or imaginations relative 
thereto, as his adverfaries charged him with, 
and the bulk of his followers feem to have 
underftood him, I cannot confent to fhut 
myfelf up within fuch narrow limits : for 
though thcfe things may afford a genuine fa- 
tisfaftion fometimes and when fparingly ufed, 
yet it is to be bad more plentifully elfewherc, 

There- 
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Therefore, being regardlefs whether my fen- 
timents tally or no with thofe of Epicuru^I 
ihall not trouble myfelf to examine what h^ 
really thought, but endeavour as far as I am 
able to explain what this fatisfadion is which 
I fuppofe the fummum bonum or ultimate 
end of aftion. And this I cannot do better 
than by referring, as I have done before ii^ 
the chapter upon that article, to every man's 
experience of the condition of mind he finda 
himfelf in when anything happens to his wifl^ 
or good liking, when he feels the cool 
breezes of a fummer evening or the com- 
fortable warmth of a winter fire, when he 
gains pofleffion of fomething ufefuU or pro- 
fitable, when he has done anything he can 
applaud himfelf for or will redound to his 
credit with perfons he efteems. 

3. But toconfider fatisfa(9:ion phyfically, it 
is a perception of the mind, refiding in her a- 
lone, conftantly one and tlie fame in kind 
how much foever it may vary in degree : for 
whether a man be pleafed with hearing mu- 
fic, feeing profpeds, tafting dainties, perform- 
ing laudable adions or making agreable re- 
flexions, his complacence and condition of 
mind will be the fame if equal in degree tho 
coming from different quarters. But this 
complacence, and indeed every other percep- 
tion, the mind never has unlefs^ excited in her 
M4 by 
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by fomc external objeA ftriking upon her bo- 
dily fenfes or fome idea giving play to her 
mental organs. We have fuppofed there may 
be fome certain fibre whofe peculiar office it is 
to affedt the mind in this manner, and our or- 
gans pleaiTe or not by their motion according as, 
in the natural texture or prefent difpofition of 
our frame^ they ftand connected with this 
fpring of fatisfa<5lion. Whether there really 
be fuch a particular fpring or no is not very 
material to know, for if we could afcertain its 
exiftence we cannot come at it either with the 
finger or furgeons probe fp as to fet it a 
working for our entertainment. Since then 
we cannot touch this fpring direftly, we 
muft endeavour to convey an impulfe to it by 
thofe channels that nature has provided us 
with for the purpofe : for common experience 
teftifies that there are variety of fenfations and 
refledtions qualified to excite fatisfadion in 
the mind when we can apply them. Bat 
our attention ufually reaching no further than 
to thefe caufes, for if we can procure theni 
the efFeft will follow of courfe, we give the 
pame of pleafijre to thofe fenfations and fcenes. 
of imagination which touch us in the fenfible 
part: hence pleafure beconies an improper 
term to exprefs the fummum bonum by, be-, 
caufe objedls or ideas that have pleafed may 
<ipt do fo again i therefore if we wdre to 

re- 
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recommend it as the end of adion we might 
be mifunderftood or miflead fomc unwary per- 
fon already inclined that way into the purfuit 
of a wrong objed: ; for pleafure in the vulgar 
acceptation will not always pleafe. If Epicu- 
rus underftood it in this fence, I renounce 
communion with him as a heretic 5 but if by 
pleafure he meant the very complacence of 
mind generate}! by agreable objefts of any 
kind whatever, I cannot refufe him. my affift- 
ancc againft all opponents ; and the rather 
for fear this may prove the only point where- 
on wei fball ever have an opportunity of join- 
ing forces together. 

4, Nor can it be doubted that fatisfaftioit 
is propofcd to our purfuit by. nature, when wc 
reflect hov(r univeirfally, and perpetually it en- 
gages all mankind, how fteddily volition fol- 
lows the profpeft of immediate fatisfaftion, 
as has been (hown in the foregoing enquiry, 
if one may be faid to fhow a thing that was 
before fufficicntly manifefted by Mr. Locke. 
The man and the child, the civilifed and the 
favage, the learned and the vulgar, the pru- 
dent and the giddy, the good and the wicked, 
conftantly purfue whatever appeals mofl fatif- 
fadlory to them in their prefent apprehenfion: 
and if at any time they forego an immediate 
pleafure for fake of a diftant advantage, it is 
bccaufe they conceive a greater fatisfadtion in 

the 
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the profpedl of that advantage or uneafinefs in 
the thought of miffing it. Therefore thofe who 
can content themfelves with the enjoyments 
of to day without feeUng an 4<^ual concern 
for the morrow, will never be moved to aftion 
by anything future, how fully foever they 
acknowledge the expedience of it : and when 
pain rifes fo high as that the mind cannot 
find any contentment under it, it will over- 
power the beft grounded refolutions. Neither 
is there any more room to doubt of fatisfa<3:ion 
being the ultimate end than of its being 
a natural good, becaufe all other goodnefs 
centers in that, the gratifications of pleafurc, 
the rules of prudence and morality, are good 
only as they tend by. themfelves or in their 
confequences to fatisfy the mind : one may 
give a reafon for all other things being good 
but for that alone no reafon can be given, for 
experience not reafon muft recommend it* 
Why is knowledge good ? becaufe it dire<3:$ 
us to choofe the things that are moft ufefuU : 
Why are ufefull things good ? becaufe they 
minifter to the fupply of our wants and de- 
fires • Why is this fupply good ? becaufe it 
fatisfies the mind. Why is fatisfadtion good? 
here you muft ftop, for there lies nothing be- 
yond to furnilh materials for an anfwer : but 
if anybody denies it you can only refer him to 
his own comQion fence by aiking how he 

finds 
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finds himfclf when in a ftate of fatisfaftion or 
difquictude, and whether of them he woul4 
prefer to the other. 

In ihort the n^atter feems {o clear that one 
may be thought to trifle in fpending fo many 
words to prove it : and after all, what is the 
ppfhot of the whole but to fhow that fatisfac-* 
lion fatlsfies ? a meer identical propofition ad« 
ding nothing to our knowledge, but the fame 
as if one fhould fay that plenitude fills, that 
heat warnis, that hardnefs relifls and foftnefs 
yields to thie touch. Yet as trifling as the pro- 
pofition may appear, Mr. Locke has beflowed 
a great deal of pains in proving the value and 
efficacy of fatisfa^ftion : nor have there been 
wanting perfons of no fmall reputation with 
whom fuch painsL were neccflfary, who out 
of their extravagant zeal for virtue denied 
that all other pleafures conferred anything to- 
wards bettering the condition of the mind. 
Had they pronounced them cloying, un- 
ftablcy often delufive of the expedation and 
fwoduftive of greater mifchiefs, they had faid 
right and enough to anfwer their main pur- 
pofe: but this would not do, they infifted 
that when we fee a man actually pleafed with 
trifles wanting ijothing elfc, but fully con- 
tented with the condition of mind they throw 
him into, neverthelefs he was miferable at 
the ycry inilant of enjoyment without regard 

/ to 
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to confequences. What is this but under- 
taking to prove that fatisfadion does not fa- 
tisfy, which whoever can accomplifh may 
rife to be a Cardinal, for he need not fear 
being able to demonftrate tranfubftantiation. 
Our divines talk more rationally when they 
admit that the.plcafures of fin may fatisfy for 
a moment, but are too dearly bought 
when purchafed with difeafe, fhame, re- 
morfe and an incapacity for higher enjoy-- 
ments. 

5, One remark more concerning the fum-^ 
mum bonum, viz. that tho' a noun of the 
fingular number, neverthelefs it is one in 
fpecies only, containing a multitude of indivi- 
duals. For our perceptions are fleeting and 
momentary, objefts ftrike fucceflively upon our 
organs and ideas rife inceflantlyin our imagina- 
tion^which thereby throw the mind into a flate 
of complacence or difquietude correfponding 
with the manner of their impulfe, which, has 
no duration : therefore fatisfaiftion cannot 
continue without a continual application of 
fatisfadlory caufes. This gains another name 
for the fummum bonum, and makes us en- 
title it Happinefs, which is the aggregate of 
fatisfaftions. For though this term be fome- 
times applied to the enjoyment of a fingle 
moment, and then is fynonimous with fatis- 
fadlion, yet it more generally and properly 

denotes 
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denotes the furplus of fucceffes a man has met 
with or may expcft over and above his dis- 
appointments : if the furplus be anything, 
confiderable we pronounce him happy, if 
his difquietudes greatly exceed we ftile him 
miferable. Ovid underftood it in this fence 
when he laid down that we can never pro- 
nounce a man happy before his death, be- 
caufe the fortune of life being uncertain, 
whatever enjoyments we fee him pofTeffed of 
we can never be fure they may not be over- 
ballanced by evils to come : and Milton the 
fame in his apoftrophe to our firft parents. 
Sleep on bleft pair, yet happy if ye feek not 
other happinefs and know to know no more. 
But found fleep being a ftate of infenfibility 
is capable neither of fatisfaffcion nor uneafi- 
nefs : therefore the fleeping pair were happy 
only in refpeft to that ample ftore of un- 
mingled pleafures lying in referve for them 
again ft they awoke. 

Thus happinefs relates to the whole tenour 
of our lives, but multitudes of our actions do 
not reach fo far as to afFedt our condition Co 
long as we have our being : this breaks hap- 
pinefs again into fmaller portions correlpond- 
ing with the length or extent of their influ- 
ence. It may be all one after dinner whe- 
ther I eat mutton or chicken, but if one will 
pieafe me better during the time of eating 

and 
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and the indulgence will do me no harm, why 
fhould not I take that I like beft ? When we 
lay out a day's diverfion by fome little excur- 
fion abroad we regard what will entertain us 
moft for the day, notwithftanding fome tri- 
fling inconveniences of floppy roads or indif- 
ferent accommodations at a paltry inn. If 
we take a houfe we confidcr, not what will be 
the mofl: eafy for the firft month, but mofl 
commodious during the whole leafe. And 
when a father puts his fon to fchool, he 
might fupply him with more enjoyment at 
home than can be exped:ed during the feven 
years of fchooling: but he confiders that 
learning will enable him to pafs his life after- 
wards more agrcably and ufcfuUy- Thus 
upon feveral adtions propofcd to our optioxi, 
that is always the bcfl: which will add moft 
to our happincfs as far as its confequences 
extend* 

6. Our fatisfadlions come fometimcs from 
caufes operating of their own accord, as upon^ 
change of weather from chill or fultry to mo* 
derate, or upon hearing joyfoll news unex-^ 
pcftedly ; but for the moft part we muft pro- 
cure them for ourfelvcs by application of the 
proper means. Now fincc we are prompted 
to ufe our aftivity • by defire, fince the good 
things occurring fpontancoufly would have 
been objefts of our defire had we known of 

them 
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them beforehand or our intervention been 
wanted, therefore may juftly be ftilcd defi- 
rable, and fince defire of itfelf renders objefts 
fatisfadtory which would otherwife have Keen 
indifferent; therefore it is the firft rule of 
happinefsto procure the gratification of our 
defires : nor fliall I fcruple to recommend this^ 
as the proper bufinefs of life. Let every man 
by my confent ftudy to gratify himfelf in 
whatever fuits his tafte and inclination, for 
M they vary infinitely : one man's meat is ano-* 
ther man's poifon> what tWs perfon likes the 
next may abhor, what delights at otte time 
may difguft at another> atid what entertains 
when new may grow ftale and infij>id after- 
wards. Our appetites and fancies prompt us 
faft enough to this gratification, to choofe 
objed:s fuited to our particular taftes and to 
vary them as we find our relifli change : but 
the misfortune is that defire often defeats her 
own purpole, either by miftaking things for 
fatisfaftory which are not, as when a child 
oe^-gets. to play with the flame of a candle ; or 
by a more common miftake apprehending 
gratification to lie in a fingle point, whereas 
this, like happinefs, confifts in the fum ag- 
gregate of enjoyments. He that indulges 
one defire to the croffing of many others, 
ought no more to be thought purfuing grati- 
fication than, he can be thought ta purfue 

pro- 
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profit who takes twenty j^ounds to day for 
goods that he might have fold tomorrow for 
forty : a true lover of money will rejeft it 
when offered upon fuch terms, and a true 
lover of gratification who knows what he is 
about will rejefl: it upon the like. There- 
fore there is no occafion to perfuade men out 
of their fcnfes^and face them down that gra- 
tification adds nothing to their fatifadion no 
not for a moment : on the contrary we may 
exhort them to purfue it as a thing moft va- 
luable, and therefore to purfue it in thfe fame 
manner as they would other valuable things, 
that is, not to take a little in hand in lieu of 
more they might have by and by. Any trifle 
that hits our fancy fuffices to content the 
mind, and if we could enjoy it for ever with 
the fame relifhi it would anfwer our whole 
purpofe ; for I know of no wearinefs, no fa- 
tiety, no change of tafte in the mind^thefe 
all belong to the organs bodily and mental. 
When a glutton fits down to a well fpread 
table with a good appetite, if he ever has 
any, he poflefles as much of the fummum 
bonum as can be obtained within the time ; 
and if he had victuals continually fupplied 
him, a hole in his throat to difcharge them 
as faft as fwallowed, and nothing in the 
world elfe to do, he might attain it com- 
plwtly ; but this cannot be : yet if he can 

prolong 
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prolong appetite beyond its ilrdtch by higlj 
fauces until he has overcharged himfelfi flill 
I can allow him in a ftate of enjoyment dur- 
ing the repaft, for he has a defire and he gra-^. 
tifies it. But has he none other defires that 
will foUicit him by 'and by ?. has he not a 
defire of being free from ficfcnefs of ftomach 
or diftemper, nothing elfe he wants to. do 
with his money, no diverfion, no bufinefs 
that requires alertnefs of fpirits, no regard 
for his credit, the good word of his friends^ 
or his own peace of mind ? if he has other 
defires that muft fufFer by indulging this one> 
he is a very bad accomptant in the article of 
gratification. Thus the very interefts of our 
defires fometimes require felf-denialj which 
is recommendable only upon that account: 
nor would I advife a man ever to deny himfelf 
unlefs in order to pleafe himfelf better another* 
time. 

7. Since then our defires miflead us £0 
grofily^ fometimes miftaking their, own in- 
tention* md at other times ftarving one ano- 
ther, let us have recourfe to reafon to mode- 
rate between them, and to remedy the in- 
conveniences they would bring upon us: and 
this y upon obferving the oppofition among 
them, will quickly difcover that there are twp 
ways of attaining gratification, one by pro- 
curing the objedls we defire, the other by 

Vol. L ' N ac* 
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accomodating defire to the objods before us 
or moft convenient for us upon the whole. 
Either of thefe methods would anfwer our 
purpofe if we could purfue it effedtuaUy r were 
it pofiible to command everything with a wifli 
and fupply fuel to our defires as fall as they 
ftart up, ilill varying their objeds as they 
. themfelvcs vary ; or could we carry our heart 
in our hands/ moulding it like wax to the 
ihape of every circumftance occurring^ we 
need never feel a moment's uneafineis. But 
neither of thefe is pofTible^ many things that 
would pleafe us lie out of our reach^ fome of 
them never to be obtained^ others only now 
and then as opportunity favours^ but the 
greater part of them fatiate before defire a* 
bates : on the other hand there are ibme na« 
tural defires we can never totally eradicate^ 
fome neceflaries without which we cannot 
fuftain our bodies in vigour rior our fpirits iu 
alcrtnefs to ferve us upon any occafion. 
Therefore we muft drive the nail that will 
go, ufe our underftandings in fur^pying the 
ftock of materials for gratification either gc-f 
nerally or at aay particular time in our power, 
and examining the ftate of our defires, which 
among them are moft attainable, or lead con- 
tradidlory to others, or what we can do to- 
wards bending them to the ply moil fuitabk 
to our convenience. 

The 
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his journey, but having once taken the right 
road fixes his eye upon the neareft parts of it 
as he goes along : fo neither can we always 
contemplate the enjoyments we are providing 
for ourfelves without interrupting our pro- 
grefs. Our capacities are too fhort to hold the 
whole line of our purfuit in view, but We 
muft reft upon fome part of it moft convenient 
for our prefent direction:nor indeed could we 
always fee to the end of our line if we were to 
ftrain never fo much^ therefore muft truft to 
others or to our own former determination 
for an affurancc that it will lead us the way 
we would wifti. Thus happinefs, although 
the ultimate end of adlion, yet is not always, 
perhaps I might fay very feldom, bur ulti- 
mate' point of view : for our road lies through 
lanes and hedges or over an uneven hilly 
country^ where we can fee very little way. 
before us; may fometimes we muft feemingly 
turn our backs ' upon it^ and take a compafs 
round in the plain beaten track^to avoid im- 
pradlicable moraffes or other obftacles inter- 
vening. Hence we may learn why pleafure 
is fo deceitfuU a guide to happinefs ,becaufe it 
plunges us headlong forward through thick 
and thin, fixing our eyes upon a fingle point 
and taking them off from the marks leading to 
that aggregate of fat isfaftions whereofhappinefs 
confifts. Wherefore he that refolves to pleafe. 

himfelf 
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himfelf always will fcarce ever do fo, for 
by perpetually indulging his defires he will 
deftroy or lofe the means of indulging them. 
8. For the fkill of providing materials' to 
gratify our defires we muft confult common 
prudence and difcretion, or refort to the pro- 
feflbrs of arts and fciences containing the fe- 
veral branches of it : but the other method of 
gratification by miuiaging the mind itfelf and 
bringing defire to the moft convenient ply, 
belongs properly to the moralift ; whofe bufi- 
nefs lies hot fo much in informing you how 
to procure what you want^as how to forbear 
wanting what you cannot have or would 
prove hurtful! to youi But want cannot be 
removed without aid of fome other want; 
for as you can never bring a man to aflent to 
a propofition unlefs by means of fome pre- 
mifles whereto he does already aflent, fo you 
can never bring him to any defire unlefs by 
fliowing the conne<Sion it bears with fome- 
thing lie already defires. The defire of hap- 
pinefs would fuffice for this purpofe if we 
had it ftronger infixed than w^ find in our 
breafts: but though all have this, defire fo far 
as that they would be willing enough to re- 
ceive happinefs if they could get it upon afk- 
ing for, yet, being an aggregate and therefore 
always in part at leaft diftant, they prefer the 
prefent gratification of other defires before it. 

N 3 Therefore 
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Therefore the moraliil will begin with ftriv- 
ing to inculcate this defire of happinefs into 
bimfelf and others as deeply as poflible. But 
fince this can hardly evcf be done fo eiFcc- 
tually as one would wifli, fo# we can never 
raife fo vivid ai> idea of r^iQote pbjeifts as tp 
equal thofe ftanding clofe to us^ he will exa^ 
.mine all other propenfities belonging to us ii^ 
order to encourage thofe which are roQft'in- 
pocent^ mofl fatisfacftory^ moil compatible 
together, and beft promoting hi? principal 
aim. Thefe he will endeavour to render 
habitual, fo as that they may ftart up to the 
thought uncalled^ aqd gather ftrength enough 
to over power others he wiflies. to eradicate. 
A$ we cannot upon every occa^on £be tq 
the end of our proc^sedings, be will efta- 
bliih certain rules to ferve as landmarks {o^ 
guiding us on the way. Thefe rules, wheq 
he has leifure and opportunity for mature 
confideration, be will build on one anotberj^ 
creding the whole fabric upon the bafis of 
fummum bonum before defcribed. But be-? 
caufe their reference to the ultimate end 
pannot be continually kept in mind, he will 
enure bimfelf and every body within his 
reach, by fuch methods as he (hall find fea« 
fible, to look upon them as good in themr 
felves, that they may become influencing 
principles of 4<^on« The Quter branches oi 

thefe 
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thefc rules ^calculated for ordinary occafioils^ 
will of courfe vary according to thofeoccaiions 
or to die tempers^ abilities, fituations and 
needs of difierent perfons^ to particularize all 
which would be endlefs and imprafdcable c 
but there. »c a fe^ general rules univerfally 
expedient as being the ftem whereout the 
reft are to grow. The firft feems tjo be that 
of habituating ourfelves to follow the diffcates 
of judgement in preference to any.impulfe of 
paffion^ fancy or appetite, and forbear what- 
ever our reafon difapproves as being wrongs 
for there is nothing more evident than that 
the knowledge of right and wrong can do us 
no benefit while refling in fpeculatioo alone 
and not reduced into practice $ which it can 
never be unlefs become habitual, and fhriking 
with the force pf an ^obligation or ao objed: 
0fdefire» 
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Rectitude. 

W£ hear much of an eiTential redthudti 
in certain things, but before we at^ 
tempt to judge of their efTence it vrill be ex* 
pedient to fettle with ourfelves the purport of 
N 4 the 
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the word Rights for we (hall be likely to 
reafon very indifferently without underftand- 
ing the terms we employ. Right belongs 
originally to lines^ being the fame as Strait in 
oppofitipn to Curve or Crooked. Every bo- 
dy knows a right line is the ihorteft that can 
lie between two points fo as to touch them 
bothj and the neareft approach from any one 
to any other given point is along fuch right 
line. From hence it has been applied by 
way of metaphor to rules and adtions, which 
lying in the line of our progrefs towards any 
purpofe we aim at, if they be wrong they 
will carry us afide, and we Ihall either whol- 
ly mifs of our intent or muft begin again 
and take a longer compafs than neceflary to 
arrive at it : but if they conduft cffedually 
and diredly by the nearcft way we pronounce 
them^ight. Therefore the very exprefliop 
of right in itfelf is abfujd, becaufe things are 
Fcndred right by their tendency to fome end, 
fo that you miift take fomething exteriour in- 
to the account in order to evidence their rec- 
titude. Rules are termed right upon a fup- 
pofition of their expedience^ and fo are ac- 
tions too for the moft part : when a man digs 
for hidden treafure we fay he has hit upon 
the right fpot if he pitches his fpade juft over 
where the Veafure lies, though perhaps he 
did it by guefs : but fmce we are pftqo un- 
■ ' certain 
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ccrtaiarof our a<Slions we apply them to feme 
rule in order to determine their propriety^ 
Hence action has another iburce o£ redtitude, 
namely^ its conformity with rule, and conie^- 
quently n^ay chance to be right or wrong ac- 
CQrdJQg to which of the two fources you re- 
fer it : for our rules being generally imperfed: 
or built upon probability^ we may ad; right» 
that is^ conformable to them^ and yet take a 
wrong courfe with refpe<^ to th^ defign we 
had in view. If you look ove;r the hands at 
whift and fee the party upon whofe. fide you 
have betted lead his ace of trumpsr when the 
adverfary I^as king alone, you will be apt to 
cry out Right played ! becaufe it fuits your 
purpofe bcft of anything he could have 
Jone; yet perhaps he might play wrong 
fic.^ording to the rules of the game. What 
if y.^u fee him playing on fundays ? you may 
percc've he plays hi^ cards extremely well, 
yet if you are a confcientious man you will 
condor.in him for a(^ing wrong : but playing 
is adting, ioi then he adls right aqd wrong at 
the fameinftant. What becomes now of the 
eflence of reftitude, when the oppofite eflence 
refides in the fame fubjedt ? Can the eflence 
of things change without any alteration in 
themfelves, but as they are compared to this 
or that particvilar objeft, or fet in various 
]ights ? £efi4e$ that actions perfectly inno? 

cent. 
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cent, having neither cffence regarded nakedljr 
in themfelves, may derive it elfcwhere : no-, 
thing can be more harmlefs than wagging 
your finger confidcred in itfclf, yet if the fin- 
ger reft againft the trigger of a loaded mufkct 
and a man ftand Juft before, you cannot do n, 
wronger thing, and why ? not because of 
anything contained in the efience of the ac^^ 
tion, but becaufe of the fatal confequencefc 
attendant thereupon. Nor are rules lefd lia- 
ble to vary their reftitude, which conflantly 
follows expedience and changes with the 
change of perfons f>r circumftances, Suppdfe 
you lay down for a rule. When you want 
provifions go to the eaft ; this may be a very 
good precept for thofe who live to the weft-# 
ward of a market tovvrn, but when carfied t6 
villages on any other point of the compafs 
lofes its eifence. 

2. It muft be owned that this eflcntial 
and intrinfic rectitude is not attributed to all 
rules, but to thofe only fuppofed invariable 
and general, not confined to particular cafes, 
I know of none better entitled to this charac- 
ter than that recommended at the clofe of thft 
foregoing chapter, to follow reafon in pre- 
ference to pafSon and appetite : yet one may 
queftion whether this be in fad: perpetual, 
for what rule is it to a young child not ar- 
rived at the ufe of his underftanding, or to 2 
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man who. has loft it fhrough age or diftcm- 
pcrs ? Or if there wer? a man whofij appetites 
were fo happily turned as to fi^f always upon 
things beneficial, our rule would be wrong, 
becaufe refledlion and confideration would 
retard the fpecd of appetite and interrupt it ia 
its operations, 3ut this (:afe being never 
likely to happen upon earth, we will admit 
the role to be invariable ; ftill its redlitude 
flows from the condition of mankind, which 
may be looked upon as a permanent circum^ 
ftance attending them through the whole 
line of their exiftence. So then all rules 
whatever as well general as particular be-* 
come pght^ not from anything effential oc 
in thenifelves, but from their reference to 
happinefs, and the fituation either natural 
or accidental oi the party to be diredked by 
them. 

3. Though I faid juft now that the con-* 
formity to rule was a fecond fource of redtlw 
tude in ad:ions, yet this conformity does not 
fo much conftitute as difcgver their redtitude. 
Could we always fee the certain confequences 
of our condufl: vfc fhould need no rules,' for 
our own iagacity would be a fiifScient guide: 
but iince our ultimate end is not perpetually 
cur ultimate point of view, as lying beyond 
our ken, we want certain marks to direft us 
}Q ouf approach towards it. The rules of 
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life are thofe marks hung up by obferving 
men for the benefit of themfelves and others 
travelling the road : but nobody fuppofes a 
mark to carry any eiTential intrinfic goodnefs. 
Thus rules draw their goodnefs from the 
(hortnefs of our views and narrownefs of our 
capacities, and bear a reference not only to 
the good end whereto they conduce, but 
likewife to the need we ftand under of a con- 
ductor. As people make further proficien- 
cy in any art or bufinefs they employ the 
fewer rules, and in things quite familiar to 
them they ufe none : like carriers jogging on 
continually in the fame road with whom 
pofls of direction lofe their quality and be- 
come no direftion at all. To tell a man 
that when he walks he mufl flep one foot 
firfl: and then tother were no rule, for he 
does it of his own accord ; but what is no- 
thing can have no eiTence and contain no- 
thing. 

4. But it may be objefted that a£)ions 
fometimes receive a rectitude from their con- 
formity to rule when they do not anfwer the 
purpofe intended by them. A good man^ 
failing in the fuccefs of his endeavours^ will 
find great confolation in reflecting that he 
had acted right, that is, had laid his mea^ 
fufes juftly and executed them punctually. 
But let us remember, that the^od man aims 

at 
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at happiners rather than pleafure, that is, at 
the greater fum of fatisfactions preferably to 
the lefs, and though he ihifles his purpofe in 
the prefent inftance by following his rule^ yet 
he (hall attain it more compleatly in other 
inftances by the like adherence. Your game- 
fters have two fayings current among them, 
one that the cards will beat anybody, the 
other that the beft player will always come 
off winner at the year's end. So how much 
(bever fortune may influence our fuccefs in the 
game of life, yet fhe is not fo unequal in her 
favours but that prudence and fteddinefs will 
always fucceed in the long run better than 
folly and inconfideratenefs. The xronfolation 
under difappointment ^ meafures rightly 
taken refts upon this bottom, that as acts of 
conformity to rule ftrengthcn and evince our 
habit of adherence to regular conduct, the 
pofleffion . of this habit conduces more to our 
happinefs than any little fuccefs we might 
have gained by a lucky mifconduct : and we 
may reafonably efteem ourfelves put intp a 
better condition upon the whole by perform- 
ing thofe a6ls of conformity than we (hould 
have flood in had we omitted them. There- 
fore whenever we can difeern the inexpedi- 
cnce of our rule, and may depart from it 
without leflfening our own regard for it or 
thofe of other people, we always deem this 

an 
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an excepted cafe : and if it be true, : what is 
commonly held, that there is no rule with* 
out exceptions, then there is no rule which 
may not become wrong in fome inilance oi* 
other. 

5. Let us now trace out if we can the ori-* 
gin of thofe epithets Efiential and Intriniici 
and examine how they iirft came applied to 
r<j<ftitude of rules : for we cannot but fuppofc 
there muft be fome good foundation for the 
ufe of terms we fee currently ufed amongleam-* 
cd and judicious men. There are fome rulej 
which refped: the qualities of objects where-* 
with we have any concern, and of coijrfe muft 
vary according as thofe obje<fts change their 
pofition, or others ^cceed in their room^or as 
We have or ceafe to have a concern with them i 
thefe we ftile occafional, ' being calculated for 
particular occafions and relating to the fitua-* 
tion wherein we happen to ftand. Others 
take their rife from the make and conftitution 
of man, and therefore cannot change with 
any change of place or things external, be- 
caufe we can never remove ourfelves from ' 
ourfelves: thefe are called effential as being 
founded on the very eflence of human nature; 
Thus, lay in a ftock of coals in fummer, is a 
very proper rule of family oeconomy here'ia 
this climate where the coldnefs of our winters 
renders fuch a provifion aecefTary ; but if we 
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were to inhabit the torrid zone^ this rule 
WDuld lofe its reditude. But Look before 
you leapt is a rule calculated upon the obfer^ 
yation of human nature, wherein appetite ' 
would continually hurry on tomifchiefif not 
retrained by confideration : therefore tliis 
rule will remain right every where and always 
h long as we continue to be human creatures, 
that is, fenfitivo-^rational animals. The for- 
mer I take to be of the occafional kind and 
the latter eflential : and a Very proper diftinc-^ 
tion it is, as inflxufting us which to prefer 
when they happen to come into competition. 
Neverthelcfs the eflfence belongs, not to the 
rule, but to the object whereon it is ground- 
ed. . 

6. The idea of right in itfelf I conceive 
arofe from obferving that our rules grow from 
one another, their recftitude depending upon 
the redtitude of thofc whercout they fpring ; 
and that fome of them may be rendrcd right 
or wrong by authority, cuftom or compaft. 
It was right fome years ago to import and 
wear cambric, but now it would be wrong, be- 
caufe the laws have prohibited it : it was right 
among our anceftors to appear in public with 
ruffs, flaihed fleeves and high hats, but now' 
wrong, the fafhion being altered: it might have 
been right yefterday for me to have refolvcd 
Qpon taking a long journey of pleafure, but 

if 
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if I have fince made a folemn appointment to 
meet a neighbour here at home, it would be 
wrong to difappoint hini. Thefe things aic 
rendered right or wrong by their conformity 
or contrariety to the higher rules of obedience 
to .(he legiflature> of decency and good man*^ 
ners, and of fidelity to our engagements^ 
witlaout which there can be no order nor 
agreable converfc nor dependence in the 
world: but becaufe we do not always dif- 
cern, or at Icaft not think of their cxpedi^ 
cnfce, we entitle them right in themfelvcs; 
whereas the rules receiving their faniftion 
from them we do not call fo becaufe we can 
fee to what they owe their reditude. This 
diftinftion likewife is of great ufe becaufe it 
helps to difcoyer the proper objefts of autho- 
rity, cuftom and compadl, for what carries a 
ftrong intrinfic reftitude they cannot alter : 
no laws nor general praftice of a country nor 
private engagement can make it right to 
commit murder. 1. faid a ftrong intrinfic 
redtitude, for there arc various degrees of it, 
and rules carrying a higher degree . may fu- 
perfede thofe of a lower. Surely the rule of 
felf-prefervation muft be acknowledged right 
in itfelf, yet the laws of every country ohlige 
men to negleft this by compelling them into 
military fervice, and I never heard fuch lawS 
abfolutely condemned by the fpeculativc as 

un- 
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unrighteous. And when intrinfic rules inter- 
fere, that ought to carry the preference which 
conduces moft largely to happinefs, wherein 
ijot only the prefent expedience is to be con- 
fiderecLbut likewife the danger of invalidating 
a rule and the greater mifchiefs that may en- 
fae thereby : which makes fuch cafes many 
times extremely difficult to determine, there 
being fo many diftant confequences to be 
taken into account. 

. 7. Thus I conceive thofe rules eflentially 
and ii^trinfically right of whofe re<flitude we 
are well fatisiied or find no controverfy made, 
although we do not difcern from whence that 
^ reftitude flowed ; and thefe rules are of fignal 
fervice for trying others of an inferiour kind 
by an application to them : therefore I am * 
not for .difcarding the terms, but giving them 
their due weight and fetting them upon their 
proper foundation* For fome men carry 
them a great deal too far by fuppofing them 
to imply fomething valuable contained in the 
exercife of a rule without Reference to' any- 
thing further : as when they place the wif- 
dom of Regulus's choice of a certain and 
cruel death rather than breaking faith witlj 
his enemies^ in the fole aft of conformity to 
the rules of fidelity abftradled from confe- 
quences. If Regulus did right, it mud bp 
Vol. I. O not 
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their purity arid fterling be doubted 6i^ there 
is none other foxertain way to try them as 
by the touchftone of expedience; 
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TTIRTUE has beeri always eftcemed 
• ^ fomething habitual : our firft advanced 
towards it were ftiled by the ancients an In- 
choation of virtue, or as we may call it the 
embryo or feedling not yet arrived to perfec- 
tion. A drunkard who abftains from liquor 
once or twice does not inftantly commence 
a fober man, nor do we think him entitled 
to that appellation until he has fo mattered 
his fondnefs for tippling that it difturbs him 
no more. Thus virtue we fee is a habit : it 
remains to fix on fome charadteriftic whereby 
to diftinguiih it from other habits. The 
moft obvious defi.nition is that of a habit of 
afting rightly ; but this upoil examination 
will be found miich too largfe, as taking in 
other things which do not belong to the fub- 
jeft we would define ; for tho^ugh we muft 
acknowledge every ad of genuine virtue to be 
O 2 rights 
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right, yet every right adlion is not an aft of 
virtue. It is certainly very right to eat when 
we are hungry, flecp when we are weary, 
put on boots when we ride a journey, and a " 
great coat when we muft walk abroad in the 
rain : fo is the habit of taking things with 
the right hand rather than the left, fpeaking 
when we are fpokepto, crying out when 
fomebody treads upon our toe : but thefe are 
never looked upon as inftances of virtue, nor 
liave they any other concern with her than 
that flie does not difallow them. The next 
definition occurring is a habit of contradiftrng 
any inordinate defire or impulfe of paflion : 
but againft this there lies two exceptions. 
One that there are people whofe natural 
temperament or manner of education inclines 
them to be temperate, chaft, induftrious, 
generous or obliging^ without any efforts of 
their own : now it would be hard to deny 
thefe qualities the title of virtues, and im- 
prudent not to propofe them as fuch to the 
imitation of other perfons. The other that 
this definition feems not to fuit with virtue 
•t 'sll'unleis in her imperfedt embryo ftate 
IffboftfiQ Ac is not herfelf :. for after the op- 
pofite paflion being compleatly maftered^there 
remains nothing for her to contradid. Can 
iuppofe then that virtue. lofes her efTence 
Dment . fhe has gotten it ? or were 

there 
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there a man who had conquered all his paf- 
fions, lliould we deem him deftitutc of every 
virtue becaufe he poiTefles them all ? Let us 
try then once more and call virtue a habit of 
purfuing coarfes contrary to thofe pernicious 
ones that paffion or appetite generally lead men 
into : we fhall now fave the credit of natural 
good qualities and thofe imbibed infenfibly 
from cuftom, together with the benefit of 
their example to the world, and fecure the 
prize to all who have compleated their con- 
queft. Nor fliall we contradict the old ob- 
jfervation, that the paths of virtue are rugged 
and thorny at firfl^but lead into a delightfuU 
champain country : whereas did viitue confift 
in oppofition alone, flbe could accompany her 
votary no further than through the thorny 
paths, but muft quit him as foon as the 
champain opens. This definition I believe 
contains the idea of virtue moft: generally en- 
fertained, and will ferve. befl for common 
jfe : for thole courfes which virtue would 
jcomniend being beneficial, let us encourage 
l^ praftice of them by any means we can, 
beilow our applaufes upon them in 
latever manner acquired. If a man be aflfa- 
and courteous and ready to help his ncigh- 
^ aon every occafibn where wanted, it 
j^^ith refpeft to the world and to his 
: of mind in the exercife of thofe . 
O 3 qua- 
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(jualities ^whether he had them from nature 
or good company or gained them by his own 
good management and induftry. Under this 
notion of virtue it will appear capable of va-* 
riation both in kind and degree, for as many 
evil courfes as there are into which mei^ 
jftand liable to be drawn by their paflions 
^nd defires, there will be fo many oppofite 
virtues : an4 as every habit gathers ftrengtl; 
by exercife^it will enable a man more and 
more to refift temptation in proportion as it 
ilrikes deeper root. The man may be fpber 
^t home^who cannot forbear excefles among 
a jovial company : or may have common 
Jionefty;^ though he wants that total exemp- 
tion from the bias of felf-intereft whicl^ 
would denominate him ftri(^ly righteouj. 

2. Yet it ftill remains a queftion whether 
we ought tq fatisfy ourfelves, much lefs can 
pleafe everybody^ even with this laft defini- 
tion ; for it may be afked. What merit is 
there in following the bent of inclination or 
torrent of example when they charice td 
carry-^ in a right courfe \ Does not the pro- 
vince of virtue lie folely in controuling the 
paffions and furmounting difficulties ? at Jeaft 
is fhe not ftronger and more confpicuous in 
the concjueft of an adverfary than v^hen fhe 
has none to contend with ? When we fee a- 
man bear flapder and reproach with a becom- 
ings 
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ing patiencc,does it not heighten our opinion 
of him to hear that he was of a warm violent 
temper bred up in a country remarkable for 
being choleric and tefty ? Remember the 
ftory of Zapyrus the phyfiognomift who pre*;- 
tending to know people's characters by their 
faces, fome of Socrates's fcholars brought him 
to their mafter, whom he had never feen 
before, and afked him what he thought of 
that man. Zepyrus after examining his fea- 
tures pronounced him the moil debauched, 
lewd, crofs-grained, felfifh old fellow he had 
ever met with ; upon which the company 
burft out a laughing. Hold, fays Socrates, 
do not run down the man, he is in the right 
I affure you : for I was all he fays of me by 
nature, and if you think me otherwife now, 
it muft be becaufe I have in fome meafure 
correded my nature by the fludy and pradlice 
of philofophy. Now does not this ftory 
manifeft a higher pitch of virtue in Socrates 
than he could have attained had his ftars be- 
friended him with the happieft turn of con- 
ftitution ? 

To thefc queries I fhall anfwer, there is 
a particular fpecies of virtue^ which we may 
call the habit of following the dictates of 
judgement in preference to the impulfe of 
fancy or appetite, and therefore may well 
enough fall within our definitiont and if it 
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were poflible to be attained in fqll perfed:ion 
w6uld fubdue all other defires, fo that if 
could not then confift in oppofition, having 
none to ftruggle againft. This I acknowledge 
to be the moft excellent of the virtues, as 
moft generally ferviceable to influence the 
practice, and being the root whereout we 
might raife all the others : for if we had this 
habit in any ponfiderable degree^it w6uld fup- 
ply their places and quickly bring us into 
fuch of them a$ v/ere wanting. Therefore 
when we behold a man perfevering in a right 
courfe againft the bent of nature and ftreani 
of example, we know he muft have an am- 
ple portion of this higher virtue, which re- 
dounds more to his honour than any of the 
inferiour kind. But I fee no reafon why the 
fuperiour excellence of this virtue fhould dc- 
ftroy the merit of all the reft. Silver may be 
worth having though not fo valuable as gold : 
and v/hatever tends to mend our manners, to 
the benefit of fociety, or our own conveni- 
ence^ docs not deferve to be defpifed though 
fomething elfe may tend more eminently to 
the fame purpofes. If a man be made honeft 
by felf-intereft to preferve his cuftomers, tis 
better than that he fliould not be honeft at 
all : if he keep himfelf fober for his health's 
fake, ftill tis a point gained : if he learn adti- 
vity and perfeverance in difficult undertakings 

from 
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itom a loyig of fame, tis likely h^ will do 
more good to the world and find more en- 
gagement for his time than if he fat: ftill in 
indolence. Therefore I am for ftoring up as 
many of thefe inferiour virtues as poflible by 
any means we fee feafible. As old Gripe 
faid to his fon, my boy get money ; if you 
can, honeftly; however;get money : fo would 
I fay to any body that will hear me, Acquinj 
good qualities ; by your defire of reftitude, if 
you can; however^ acquire them. Yet not- 
withftanding what I have been faying here^ I 
think we ought to make the love of reftitudc 
our principal care, to ftreflgthen it aS much 
as in us lies, and keep it in continual exercife 
by rectifying the frailties of our nature and 
turning thofe inclinations that -ftill point to- 
wards an improper objedt. ■- 

3. The Stoics, as far as I underftandof 
them, would allow none other virtue befides 
this of redtitude : therefore th^y held all ex- 
ercifes of virtue and all ofFeftces equal and 
alike, robbing an orchard as criminal as 
breaking open a houfe or betraying thfe moft 
important truft. For they faid that right 
adlion without regard to confequences being 
the fole proper objedt of ^fire, fo that the 
wifeman would not forbear faoufebreaking 
out of fear or fhame or becaufe it hurt his 
neighbour or any other confideration except 

be- 
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becaufe it was wrong, every departure from 
this rule fhowed a want of fuch defire or ajt 
leaft an influence of other defireis : he that 
quits his rule of right to fteal acauliflowci^ 
fliows that he has not an abhorrence of wrong 
doing purely as fuch, therefore when he tra-^ 
vels the right road it is by accident, and 
if he abftains from robbing a houTe^ there muft 
be fome other motive that withojds him, 
I think this do(9Tine of the equality of crimes 
is now quite out of doors, and therefore we 
need not trouble ourfelves any further about 
it* But they held fome other tenets that wc 
iUU hear of now and then, as that virtue i$ 
good in itfelf and only dcfirablc, that it is the 
ultimate good making the pofleHbr invariably 
happy: and I think fome of them denied that 
it could be acquired but muft be implanted by 
nature, or that the party poflefling it could 
ever lofe it. 

4. As to the uhacquirablenefs of virtue, 
this fomewhat refembles Whitfield's ^day of 
grace, which being not yet come or being 
once paft, no man can attain to righteouihefs. 
But if we look back upon human natur^ there 
will appear no colour to fuppofe ourfelves 
born with an idea of right or that it ever 
comes upon us at once. Our fenfes firft put 
us in a^on,^ and upon obferving what objeds 
pleafe them we get a defire of thoic objeds : 

in 
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jl:n our further pro^refs we find it often nc- 
Ceflary to make long preparation for obtaining 
^he things we defire, but the meafures we 
take fonietinies fijcceedii^g and fometimcs 
failing, we learn by obfervation to form rules 
for our condud:, and theiice get the idea of 
tight, by which we underftand no more than: 
that fuch a meafure will kad us furely to any 
purpqfe we haye at prefent in view : thus if 
we would pbtaia fhe favour of tyrants, obfe^ 
quioafnefs and flattery may be the right way. 
But this is not rectitude confidercd as a virtue, 
which we know nothing of until having ex- 
perienced that our defires thwart one another, 
that it is expedient tq reftrain them, and 
that the exercife of fuch reftraintin adherence 
to the dilates of judgement meets with com- 
mendation from others and the approbation 
of our own breaft, we then look upon the 
Honeftum as a mark dircdting us to what 
will conduce moft to our happinefs, and at 
length as an objedl of immediate defire : and 
when this view appears in the higheft pitch 
of colouring imaginablcj^ and becomes fteddy 
fo as nevejr to yary nof fade, then, if ever the 
cafe happens, I conceive a man compleatly 
poflefled of the virtue of reditude. Thus we 
fee the defire of the Honeftum is a tranflated 
defire, drawn originally froni our others by a 
prudent regard for the greater number of 

them 
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them in preference to any particular one that 
may follicit at prefent. Nor can it be doubted 
without contradidiing experience that a man's 
progrefs in virtue may be quickned by inftruc- 
tion> exhortation, example and his own in- 
duftry, or that after having in fome meafurc 
attained it he may receive further improve- 
ment by the fame means. There may be a 
particular time wherein virtue firft manifefta 
Jierfelf, and fo there is in the manifeftation 
of moft other habits and acquirements. If 
you converfe evfcry day with a man from his 
beginning to learn any art or language, you 
will become able in fome one moment to pro- 
nounce him a mafter of it : yet for all that^ 
his ikill was growing gradually all along from 
his firft entrance upon the rudiments, nor 
perhaps did he maJce a larger progrefs in that 
day when you took notice of it than in any 
other before^or than he will do again by fur- 
ther ufe and pradtice afterwards. And as we: 
gain habits by ufq fo we may lofe them again 
by difufe : therefore it is a very dangerous 
pofition which fpme have maintained that the 
faint can never fin ; it were much fafcr to 
take Saint Paul's caution. Let him that 
thinketh he flandeth take heed left he falL 

5. Whether virtue be good in itfelf may be 
determined by referring to the laft chapter but 
one, wherein it appears that fatisfaftion, the 

only 
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only intrinfic good, lies in our perceptions 2 
adion is only good as it applies the proper 
objecfls for railing thofe perceptions, and vir- 
tue, which is a habit or diipofition of nund, 
is good only as it leads into fuch aftions-; fo 
that virtue ftands two removes from the fum- 
mumbonum. There are fome pleafures fully 
contenting the mind which come upon us by 
the operation of external objedls without any 
care of our own to procure them : if we could 
have a continual and uninterrupted fupply in 
this manner we fhould have no ufe for volition 
at all, and were our appetites fo rightly fet as 
to put volition upon every thing moft bene- 
ficial for us we ftiould have as little ufe for 
virtue, which is good for nothing elfe but to 
redlify the diforders of our nature; but that is 
enough to make its value ineftimable tho' not 
intrinfic. But it will be faid there is a fatisfac- 
tion in the very exercife of virtuous adlions, 
this I grant, but then it mufl: be to thofe 
who have a taftefor virtue; and there is die 
like fatisfadlion in gratifying every other tafte. 
The virtuofo finds it when catching a curious 
butterfly, the proud finds it when flattery 
fooths his ear, the covetous when driving' an 
advantageous bargain, the vindiftive when 
taking meafures to fatiatc his revenge; Per- 
haps you will fay there is a fecret milgiving 
and compundlion attending the performance 

of 
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...ii^uudble aftions : I believe there 
. v lu you or me, becaufc I hope we 
.. ..'ius: iccds of virtue in us ; but the con- 
..»iiiaacc villain, who has none 01 thefe, feels 
A* -ciuorfc to embitter, no reluftance to Icf- 
vii,chc pleafure of any wickednefs his vicious 
kUvluKitions prompt him to ; fo then in this 
ivipcct ho has the advantage of us. But tis the 
Uifcll way to compare both parties in thofe 
inlUnccs wherein they gratify their refpective 
delires. If you and I .can at any time com- 
mand our paflion by the authority of reafon, 
as I hope we fometimes do, we find an im- 
mediate content and complacence of mind : 
if the hardened wretch goes on fuccef&Sely in 
any wicked . attempt he has fet his heart 
U|>on, he finds an immediate content and 
complacence of mind : therefore thus far the 
cafe of both is fimilar. You will afk whe- 
ther, if the thing could be done with a fillip, I 
would be content to change my fituation 
with his ? By no means, forit is in my power 
to act right always, unlefs where my judge- 
ment happens to bedoubtfuU; but it is in my 
power to gratify my other inclinations only 
now and then as opportunity favours. When I 
ftdt right I am providing for my future enjoy- 
ments 1 when I aft wrong I am doing fome- 
thing that will crofs my other defires or brhig 
mifchief upon me. If I take one courfe I 

fhall 
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(hall find frequent occafion to refledt with 
pleafure on having purfued it. if the other I 
{hall find perpetual caufe, if not to repent, 
at leaft to rue fufficiently for my mifconduft^ 
Thus the advantage of virtue over vice and 
trifle does not lie in the very adt but in the 
confequences. The purfuit of either will 
pleafe each man in proportion as he has a 
relifh to it : but one relifti prompts to take 
in wholefome food, the other to that which 
will bring on ficknefs of ftomach, painfull 
diftempers, and perhaps utter deftru(9;ion. 

6. Were virtue the ultimate and only de* 
Arable good, (lie would have nothing elfe to 
do befides contemplating her own beauties ; 
ihe could never urge to adtion, becaufe ac- 
tion muft proceed upon a view to fome end, 
and if that end were not defirable the ac- 
tion were nugatory : but fuch contemplation 
is fo far from being our only good that one 
may queftion whether it be a good at all. I 
grant the fatisfaftion felt in adling right 
makes one confiderable part of virtue's value, 
but then it muft be fuch as arifes fponta- 
neoufly, not forced upou the thought. Should 
a man do nothing all day long but reflect 
with himfclf. How I love redtitude! how 
happy am I in the polTeffion of virtue ! you 
would hardly think the better of his charac- 
iterfor this practice. Such contemplations as 

thefe. 
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thefe; I fall thrice a week, I pay tythc of 
mint^annife and cummin, I give alms of all I 
poflefs, are more likely to engender fpiritual 
pride and bring mifchief upon a man than to 
prove his virtue or enfure his happinefs. Be- 
fides, the confining virtue to the fatisfaftion of 
poflcfling her deftroys her very effence, which 
confifls in the efiicacy fhe has to fet us upon 
exerting our adtive powers, which cannot 
move without an aim at fomething better to 
be had than gone without: and when the 
good man enters upon an undertaking, tho* 
the fatisfadtion of doing right might urge 
him to rcfolve upon it, yet our capacities are 
too narrow to admit of his carrying this re- 
flexion throughout ; when he comes to the 
performance he v/ill be too bufy in purfuing 
his meafures to think of anything elfe, but 
rnuH: fix his dcfire from time to time-upon 
the feveral objects as he goes along. He 
reaps none other benefit from the redlitude of 
his defign ^during his engagement in the exe- 
cution of it^than that his confcience does not 
check nor his moral fenfe difturb him, which 
is a meer negative benefit. Nor would virtue 
find materials to work upon if fhe could find 
notliing clle dcfirable befides herfelf, fiic 
docs not make her objefts defirable biit 
choofes thofe already made fo to her hands^ 
whofe prior value recommends them t0:her 

option : 
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option : were there no difference what befalls 
us it were wholly indifferent what we did, fojr 
fev6rymanner of ading atid even total inactivity^ 
would become equally right* Where vsrould 
be the difference between fetting a nian's houfe 
on fire ;ind running in to extinguifli the flames ? 
br why does virtue urge you to the latter unlefs 
becaufe you think the fecurity of a family and 
prefervation of their property dqfirable things ? 
If you knew them to be virtuous perfons I fup- 
pofe you would hot be the lefs forward to affift 
them : but why may you defire to do what 
virtuous perfons ought not to defire fliould be 
done? and if they may defire to have it done> 
the defirablenefs has no relation to their virtue^ 
which would continue the fame whether burnt 
out of houfe and home or nOj-nor would fuf- 
fer dimuriitiOn tho' they were to perifli in the 
flames; but muft arife uponfome other accounti 
I would not willingly drop a word to abate our 
love of virtue, for I think it cannot glow top 
ftrong fo long as wepreferve it pure and genuine i 
but you know I have difl:iriguiflied between love 
and fondnefs. Let us not then be fo fondly ena* 
moured with our mifl:refs as to allow nothing 
valuable elfewhere5 for there are other objedts 
defirable previous to her recommending them : 
nay (he herfelf would never have become de-* 
firable had it not been for them, for why {hould 
I ever defire to do right or whence come by a 
Vol* L P fa^if- 
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fatisfaftion in fo doing^unlefs from a perfuafioa 
that it is better for me> that is, produdive of 
more good, to ad: right than wrong ? ^ 

J. We will now examine whether virtu6 
will make the pofleflbr compleatly and inva- 
riably happy ; or in modern language, whe- 
ther, of the two kinds of evil, phyfical and 
moral, the latter alone be really fuch and the 
former only in imagination. For my part I 
can fee none original evil befides the phyfical, 
were there none of that in nature there could 
be no fuch thing as moral evil, for we could 
never do amifs if no hurt could ever redound 
from our a<3:ions either to ourfelves or any 
body elfe. Could you fteal a man's goods 
without endamaging his property, without 
depriving him of fbmething ufefull, without 
taking off the reftraint of honefty from your 
own mind^ or Aaking the authority of thofe 
rules which keep the world from diforder and 
confufion, why need you fcruple to do it? 
Were it poffible to murder a man without pain, 
without abridging him of the enjoyments he 
might expeJl in life or might aflift in procur- 
ing for other people, and without fetting axtex- 
ample that might occafion the murdering of 
others not fo circumftanced, where would 
be the immorality of the deed? But fince thefe 
arc wild and impoflible fuppofitions^and that 
moral evil conftantly Jeads fomc way or other 

• diredlly 



diredtly or remotely into phyficalj tiiercforei 
it is an evil moft ftrenuoufly to be avoided. 

8, The queftion we arc now upon comnaon^ 
ly produces anothet:, namely^ whether pain be 
an evil or Only rendered fo by opinion : becaufe 
it being never pretended that virtue would 
fexempt a man from all pain> while this re* 
jnained an evil flie could not perfofm her en-* 
gagement to enfure him perpetual hs^ppinefs: 
In the firft pl^ce let us abfcrve that pain ^p-*- 
pears an evil to young childrefi before they 
can be fuppofed to have cbntra^Jted any erro-^ 
neous opinion, fo there remains no doubt of 
its being foroetimeS art evil not of bilr own 
making J and if we may afterwards tender it^ 
harmlefs mtetely by thinking it fo^ then it 
iivill follow that we can change the liatiire of 
things by otir opinion of thcm^ which furely 
no philofopher will aflert. The truth feems 
to be that we may fometimcs help ourfelves 
2gainft the pungency of pain^ not by putting 
out its fting but by turning it afide from- us. 
It was obfetVed at the clofe of the chapter of 
fenfation that our frame is of a very compli- 
cated texture^ the influence of bbjeds paffing 
through many ftages before they arrive at the 
feat of perception where only they can affedt 
ns : now if pain can be flopped in any part 
of its paflage we fliall receive no hurt from 
it. The mind fits retired ift kingly ftate^^ 

P 2 no* 
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nothing external, not even the bodily organs 
can approach her, but they deliver their 
meflage to the mental organs^ and if thefe of- 
ficers do not tranfmit it to the royal audience 
it is the fame as if never delivered. But the 
mental organs do not ftifle mefTag'es out of 
wanton nefs, they only drop them when en- 
gaged by fomething . elfe picked up in the fa- 
mily : therefore when painfull fenfations do 
not gall, it is by means of fqpie other idea 
occupying our notice and flieltering us from 
their (harpncfs. Certain it is we can all 
upon occafion fupport a fmall degree of pain 
without uneafinefs : young ladies will bear it 
for their (hapc, a beau for the neatnefs of his 
foot, a common labourer for his fuftenance ; 
fbmetimcs diverfion will beguile it, buiinefs 
lull it dleep, fear banifh it, revenge deipife 
it, willfulnefs, eagernefs after pleafure, or 
the love of reftitude^ overpower it. In all 
thefe cafes there is a withdrawing of our no- 
tice from the pain and turning it upon other 
objefts, either by prefenting thofe objedts or 
by an operation of our own upon the organs^ 
in which latter cafe the moment we remit 
our efforts the pain pinches again. In like 
manner affliftion may be rendered eafy by 
fuggefting topics of confolation or encourage- 
ments for enduring it^or diverting the thoughts 
into another channel* But it does not proTc 

a bur- 
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a burthen not galling in its own natur^, be- 
caufe you can (hrink away your (boulder 
from it or thruft in fomething foft between : 
and while you can thus keep off the prefiure 
of the burthen^ tis no wonder you are of opi- 
nion it is eafy. Therefore we may admit it 
true that pain is no evil to thofe who do not 
think it fo, becaufe they think it none who 
do not feel the fmart : but opinion muft fol- 
low faft > and cannot make it; nor can you 
alter your opinion without an appearance at 
leaft of evidence, but meerly by willing it. 
However, it may be of excellent fervice to 
entertain a good opinion if you can before- 
handj for nothing like a ftrong affurance to ' 
help us in exerting our ftrength for applying 
the proper means to relieve ourfelves : when 
Virgil faid of his competitors for the naval 
prize, that they could becaufe they thought 
they could, he did not mean that fuccefs was 
nothing more than opinion^ but that their 
confidence fpurred up their ^ivity to a 
higher pitch than they could ever have raifed 
it without, If any man can at(;ain fo ardent 
a delire of reftitude as (hall oyerballance all 
attacks of pain it is happy for him, but he 
may allow us who have not fuch an efFedlual 
remedy in (lore to call it an evil : and if he 
can mafter it fo far as to keep it from (ting- 
ing him, yet I fuppofe it will require his 
P 3 whole 
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whole efforts fo that he will have none t^ 
fpare for other occafions wherein he woulxi 
wi(h to employ them^^ and in this light itdc^* 
ferves fome bad appellation, let him choofe 
his term to exprefs it by. 

9, The defire of re^ftitude, like other tranf-i 
lated defires, cannot fubfift without continual 
exercife in a&ions tending to the gratification 
pf it : therefore virtue alone how cpmpleatly 
foever poffeiTed cannot enfure happiness, as 
being unablp to enftire its own continuanc^i 
without the concurrence of fortune fuppl)dng 
opportunities of exerting it, which arc the 
food necelTary for keeping it alive and vigo-* 
rous. This prqbably induced fome of the 
moft extravagant ssealots for virtue tQ main-^ 
tain the lawful nef$ of faicide^when fortqne 
was fo averfe that there was no fuftenance for 
virtue to be had. And even in its moft 
flourifhing ftate^it gives more or lefs delight 
in proportion as things fall out well or ill ; 
ifor how much foever the virtuous man may 
comfort himfelf under difappointment of hiii 
endeavours to fcrve his neighbour with the 
reflecflion that he had done his beft, yet I 
fuppofe he would have been ftill better pleaf- 
ed had the. fuccefs anfwered his intention : 
and if he fees a diftrefs he knows not how to. 
relieve, will he not feel an additional joy 
vpon the proper means being put into, his 
' ' hands I 
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which it would be wofuU hcrcfy to allow ; 
but during fuch performance he receives no 
benefit from his virtue, her influence being 
fufpended, for he does the fame and feels 
the fame as the fenfualift : therefore he is 
beholden in part at leaft to nature for )ui 
happinefe in giving him appetites the fburces 
of thefe enjoyments, and to fortune for fup- 
plying him with materials for fatisfying his 
appetites. 

»io. But how mighty matters foever may be 
juftly afcribed to perfedt virtue in thd high- 
eft idea we can form of it in fpeculaf ion, I 
fear fuch perfedlion is not attainable among 
the fons of men : the higheft pitch we can rife 
to will not fet us above all approach of evil, 
pain will gall, labour will fatigue, difappoint- 
ment will vex, affliftion will torment, when 
they cannot overcome us; fo that we owe 
more of our enjoyment to nature and fortune 
than to virtue. There are people with a very 
nioderate portion of virtue, no more thanjuft 
to keep clear of turbulent paffions and deftruc- 
tive vices, who being placed io an eafy fitu- 
ation of life^pafs it ipore agreably than others 
of far fuperiour merit forced to ftruggle per- 
petually with difeafe, poverty, contradiction 
and diftrefs. Much lefs will it appear upon 
an impartial furvey that every mans fhare of 
enjoyment in the world bears an exact pro- 

por- 
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j)ortion to the mcafure pf his virtue. Nor 
yet do the ftrongeft inftanccs of virtue prove 
always the fcenes of greateft enjoyment : for 
we muft remember that uneafinefs fets our ac- 
tivity at work as well as fatisfad:ion, and the 
love of right fometimes operates by the un- 
eafinefs of departing from it. If we have de- 
fires which we cannot banifli from our 
thoughts urging us ftrongly to do wrong, but 
the moral fenfe threatens with fliame, re- 
morfe and mifchief, it acts . as an obligation 
laying us under a neccflity of fulfilling it : 
and we have fhown in the proper place that 
neceflity always throws the mind into a ftatc 
of uneafinefs. For aught I know this might 
be the cafe of Regulus ; I would not detraft 
from his merit nor pretend to dive into the 
exact fituation of his thoughts, therefore 
fhall fuppofe what I conceive pofllble in 
theory, that he might feel fo ftrong a fatif- 
fa<5tion of mind as over ballanced the pain of 
the tenters. But fuppofe another perfbn not 
quite fo happily difpofed, yet he might have 
a violent abhorrence of infamy, felf-reproach 
and breach of faith, and the uneafinefs of 
falling under what his foul abhorred might 
prevail upon him to undergo any torments 
for efcaping it : he might ftill expeA uneafi* 
nefs in the tentered cafic, neverthelefs might 
choofe it as the lefier eviU &nd in fo doing he 

would 
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would aft right and what all men of honour 
and probity woxild applaud him for; yet this 
lefs evil remains ftill an evil and he while under 
it in a ftate of fuffering. Nor i$ it a juft infe-* 
rence that whatever all wife men approve and 
the moral fenfe clearly recommei)ds muft ne-^ 
ceflarily be an adt of enjoyment j for wifemen 
and the moral fenfe regard thq whole of things, 
therefore will recommend a ppefent diminution 
of happinefs for a greater encrcafe of it to bQ 
obtained thereby. We may fonictimes fortify 
. ourfelves againfl pain and felf-denial 1^ thct 
dread of infamy or compun<9iop and. holdinjg 
the force of our obligations ftrongly in viewt 
when we cannot raife an imqiediat^ falisfac-i 
tion in our proceeding ; therefore it is for thq 
• intcrefls of virtue that we.fhould qpon ocean 
fion put ourfelves into the iron hand of ne^ 
ceflity, fhe will pinch us forely whije fbiQ 
has us under her clutches, and, all that timo 
we fhall be very virtuous and yet very qneafyv 
1 1 . Thus we fee that virtue cannot fecurq 
us uninterrupted enjoyment, for there are 
other caufes contributing to procure it : but 
though the condition of men does not always 
anfwer to their degree of virtue, yet I con- 
ceive every particular man will be more or 
lefs happy in proportion as he ads right. 
Life has been compared to a game, and we 
know the cards will beat anybody^ but he 

that 



that plays them carefully will do more with 
the fame cards jthan pother who. throws 
^hem out at random. The gifts of na- 
ture, education and f^i^txv^^ are the cards 
put into pur hands, all wo have to do is 
to manage tjjcm we^ by a ftcddy adherence 
to our judgenient. Therefore virtue taken 
in the largeft fencc^ as including every right 
condud: as well upon fmall as great oc« 
cafions, may well be ftikd the only thing 
defirable/ as drawing all other good things 
in our power after it; for though there be 
others valuable, yet Seek ye righteoufnefa 
Brf):<piM»and all thefe (hall be added unto ye. 
In common language a thing is called defira-- 
blc for its confcquences, therefore thi^ on 
which all good consequences we can procure 
depend, naay well defervc that epithet : we 
may have other defires, but they need be only 
fuch as arife of their own accord or the pre- 
fent occafion requires^ but upon this alone it 
behoves to take pains in fixing our defire^ be- 
caufe it will dire<St us to encourage'or reftrain 
pur other defines as {hall be nioft for our benefit. 
And things are faid to be good in themfelves 
when they have a natural tendency to our ad«> 
vantage without regard to reward or ap- 
plaufe or other adventitious benefits attending 
them; fo virtue may be termed good in itfelf, 
although bringing no honour nor profit nor 

any- 
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anything elfe we dciire, becaufe it will lead 
\x% into a right behaviour mod conducive to 
purpo&s wc ihall hereafter deiire, and fur- 
niih us With pleafing refle<flions that will 
abundantly repay the trouble we were at in 
purfuing it. In like manner, H^ppy, in vul- 
gar acceptation, as when Milton prgnoimced 
the deeping pair happy, does not ftand con- 
fined to the indant time of fpeaktng, but like 
an edate which denominates the owner rich 
though at prefcnt quite low in pocket, it re- 
lates tu the whole dock of enjoyments be- 
longing to a man. Thus virtue, which wc 
may look upon as an edate yielding an income 
of happincfs, may well entitle the pofleffor 
happy although the rents may not happen 
juit now to come in : and as a man^ having 
\m all amounting to a hundred pounds in his 
puvkct, would be glad to exchange condition 
with one of large fortune whom he finds at a 
didance from home without ready money or 
crcvlit^ lb ^ prudent man deficient in virtue 
wvmU) think it a happinefs to be placed in the 
iviuiition otVnc pofieffing it in an eminent dc^ 
gkxc thovt^h at that time not in a date of en*. 
iv>y mcnt « In the fence herein lad delbribed as 
bcin^ ihe xsi^ obviou^Qne ihould naturalLj 
vuKkviVaud ihole expreffioas of virtue bciag 
the one thin^ de&rable> good in itfetf^ stnd 
m^^ii^ th^ pod^ibt iairaaakblf liafpf s snod I 

be— 
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believe the perfons who firft employed them 
meant to be fo underftood, wherein they car- 
ry a juft and ufefuU meaning. Therefore I 
am not defirous of difcarding or contradid:ing 
them, nor fhall I hefitate a moment to agree 
with Socrates, that it is happier to receive an 
injury than to do one : but as fomc of his 
followers ancient and modern, men of deeper 
thought than judgement, have ftrained them 
to an extravagance, I was willing to endeavour 
reftoririg them to their proper and genuine 
fignification. This is one of thofe tranfmu- 
tations fpoken of in the introduftion, whereby , 
valuable and excellent truths, which have been 
debafed into error and falfehood, may be tranf- 
muted back again into their original fterling. 
12. I apprehend feveral advantages accru- 
ing from our refting the merit of virtue up- 
on this true and folid bafis, its ufefulnefs : 
for if you talk of an eflehtial and independent 
goodnefs, fecv can difcern it ;, if you appeal 
to the judgement of the wife, many think 
themfelves wifer -, if you tell them that eve- 
ry adt of virtue affords greater immediate en- 
joyment than the pradlice of vice, they will 
not believe you, nor do I know how they 
fhould as it contradifts their experience ; fo 
you will have your principle to battle for be- 
fore you can deduce anything from it. But 
we proceed upon a pofhilatum that will rea- 
dily 
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dily be granted, for nobody can deny that \A 
had rather have his dcfires gratified than 
crofled: we need only exhort men not to 
forget their abfent friends, nor to negled 
fuch defires as they may have at another tim^ 
for the fake of one or two at prefent dppcr- 
moft in their thoughts : fb the door ilandtf 
open before us, and we (hall be willingly ad« 
mitted to go on in fhowing the neceflary 
conneiftion of virtue with gratification^ h 
fccond benefit of referring virtue to ufc is,' 
that it helps us to redify our notions of it^ 
to interpret our rules, and teaches us whidi 
of them to prefer when they appear to clafh i 
for our moral fenfe, though the beft guide 
we have, is not always to be truflcd ; educa* 
tion, cuftom, prejudice and human fraijjjlt}^ 
will fometimes fet it to a wrong point, an4 
when fufpicions of this kind arife^ there is no 
furer way of trying the juftnefs of them than 
by examining whether the cotirfes^ we find 
ourfelves prompted to^ tend more upon the 
whole to the encrcafe or diminution of hap-^- 
pinefs. Many of bur rules may be under- 
flood varioufly, but when this is the cafe that 
conflruftion^ which appears evidently the moft 
conducive to general convenience^ ought to be 
cholen as the truefl : nor is it fcarce poffiblc 
to apply a rule 4!^ays properly or know what 
circumflances require an exceptipn without 

Ujider- 
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underftanding the drift and defign of it : and 
when two of them interfere we can never de^ 
termine the preference fo well as when wc 
,can clearly diicern which of them it would 
be moil' dangerous to break through. For a 
third advantage of frequently tracing out the 
good confequences of virtue, we may reckon 
that it will give us a better liking of her and 
greater confidence in the rules Ihe dictates; 
for by confideration and continual obfervation 
of their tendency we fliall often difcover an 
expedience we could not at firft defcry, 
and fhall more readily entertain an opi- 
nion of the like expedience in other cafes 
where we cannot difcern it. Whatever prac- 
tices have the general approbation of man- 
kind or our moral fenfe urges us earneftly to, 
though fceming needlefs or inconvenient in 
our prefent apprehenfion, will then carry a 
ftrong prcfumption fufficient to perfuade u6 
of their being beneficial, and we {hall purfue 
them by defire, not neceflity, that is, not as 
an obligation but as our intereft. This feems 
the readieft way to conduft us to a love of 
virtue for her own fake, for having once got- 
ten our thorough confidence and efteem, 
wherever fhe appears ftie will become our 
ultimate point of view, which we (hall fol- 
low without looking for anything beyond, 
and this we may do without fuppofing her 

the 
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the ultimate end of aftion, for we have fecn 
before that thefe two are often diflfcrent^ 



CHAP. XXX. 

PrudenceI 

I Gave warning in the introduftion that J 
might fon>etimes feem to (hake the main 
pillars of morality, but ftiould never do it 
unlefs when I conceived them Aid off their 
original bafes, in order to reftore them to a 
folid and durable foundation. I hope I have 
not been found failing of my promife, for 
though in the laft preceeding chapters we 
have appeared fometimes to turn our backs 
upon reditude and take the gratification of 
every man's taftes and inclinations for our 
ultimate end, yet at the clofe of them we 
have left virtue in a recommendable light fuf- 
ficient to engage the attention of every rea- 
fonable perfon, as being juftly entitled to bo 
called good in itfelf, the one thing defirable, 
and capably of making the poffciTor happy, 
in the proper and genuine meaning of thofc 
expreflions, when not ftrained to unwarrant-* 
able lengths, but underilood as common fence 

would 
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would load uis to underftand thein. We Jiayip 
likewife endeavoured to afcertain the provinco 
of virtue^which does not extend to every thing 
right; for our appetites prompt us to many 
right things/ the fenfualift doing the fam^ 
in fome iriftances as the righteous : therefore 
jthe office of virtue lies in watching over their 
lEfotions and inftigating to fuch right adions 
from which our other inclinations would 
lead us afidci But this defcription of virtue 
being thought too general^ your ethic writers 
have diftinguifhed her into four principal 
branches. Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance 
and Juftice, which they call cardinal virtues 
from a latin word fignifying a hirige, thefe 
four being the main hinges whereon all infe- 
riour virtues and particular rules of condud 
hang. The firft of thefe in order they reckon 
Prudence, as bdng the chief and io eifed: 
comprehending the other three, which relate 
tp the removing three certain obftacles in our 
nature moft apt to diflurb and flop us in the 
cxercife of prudence. 

.2. Before we enter upon a particular con- 
fidcration of this cardinal virtue^ it will be ne- 
ccffary to obferve that there are two kinds of 
prudence which may be diftjiiiguifhed, as 
cvUs have been, into phyfical and moral. 
The former confifts in knowing the beft 
jneafures to be taken upon any occafipjn, and 
Vol. I Q^ der 
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depends upon fagacity, quicknefs and ftr^ftgth 
of parts, or upon experience, inftruflion or 
the opportunities we have had of advatkdftg 
Our knowledge : this we may reckon a valua-^ 
ble endowment but can by no means be 
ranked under any clafs of virtues, for W6 find 
it cpnfpicuous in perfons overwhelmed with 
vice and debauchery. But moral prudence^ 
with which alone we have concern at pr^nt, 
Confifts in making the beft ufe of fuch lights 
as we have, not in the number or clearnefs of 
them ; for virtue lies folely in the right afH 
plication of our powers, and may refide with 
thofe of the narrpweft as well as the l&rgefl 
fextent. Were a man wholly void of nidi^i 
prudence to be inverted with it at once in tha 
moft eminent degree conceivable, he would 
not become a whit the more knowing for the 
acquifition: tis true at the years end he 
might advance confiderably in knowledge^be- 
caufe he would omit no opportunity of improv* 
ing it, but he would not inftantly difcern a 
fingle truth more than he did before, unlefs 
perhaps by difpcUing the mifts of fome paf- 
lion that might juft then prevent him from 
taking notice of what he knew well enough 
already. ^ 

3, If we furvey the tranfacftions of niari* 
kind we (hall find there is a difcretion muck 
more valuable than knowledge, as beings 

foore 
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inote geiwrsdly femceable and carrying on 
the avoirs of life trsott compkatly and Gl«at^ 
(Bf of miftakes. Year men of fine (enee haV'- 
iftg ioft -theii' common £snce get nothing % 
the ejfchange : they will \*^ofk wdnctef § fodid^ 
tiftie^ in miatters happening to &it thtiir t^ 
leflts, iKtt knov^ not ef regard hot \i&^ to 
ftpjHy ft(Jr Corldii(5t thefli, or Comnik f©t*ife 
cgregiODS blunder that overthrdw^ alt the 
g^od they have don* : they ptirfbrm exc<glfedt 
fervioe Under proper dire^ion, %«iA pl&ifg* 
kto i&Oit quagtnire when left to tfefttfiielveg \ 
they can give th* betft idvic* to others, but 
tiirough fotne whim tiH dddlty kfc ^}# oWii 
affairs run to ruin. On th6 othef hand wd 
fee perfons of very modetiatft e^rtfdfiisS who, 
by a dilcreei manag^ftwalt of theta^pafs their 
bfe with more comfort to thedifelves «ftd cie-' 
dit among their i^ighboyr^ than othert of fai* 
foperiour endownicMs* Thty fcftow fb^ ex- 
tent of their talents »td do not aifh at things 
bcjrond their reach. They regat-d tbd prix. 
jiriety df; their defigft As weB as t^ the aiea* 
fofes fbr>e2»fcliting itt Ho le& catefally cdu- 
fideting what they fhall d6 thaii hoW they 
ihall compals it. They attend tb Ml the tto*' 
rices cii their judgemittt, nevdf fdridly fixing 
yapG6 my efne pom* td the ov^looking of 
otherg. Ifhey are duftik artd flexitte, never 
Mvifig obftinately agiiiiift th« ilttam, hot 

0^2 ready 
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ready to feize every light that* (hall break in 
upon them, and to lay by their defign oc 
change their meafures as occafion varies : yet 
fteddy to their purpofe fo as not to waver with 
every fudden ftart of fancy. Willing to play 
a fmallgame rather than ftand out, and al- 
ways making fome progrefs when they cannot 
run extraordinary lengths : yet not backward 
to quicken their pace and enlarge their 
fchemes whenever they find it fafe and fea- 
fible. Their conduit is uniform and confif- 
tent throughout, if they cannot perform great 
undertakings^ what they do is com pleat and 
free from fatal miftakes, one of which may 
do more mifchief than a great deal of fagaclly 
and diligence can afterwards repair. 

4. Now this difcretion difcoverable in the 
ordinary behaviour of fome perfons is not the 
moral prudence we feek after, yet feems to be 
the root giving birth to it and communicates 
its own completion and flavour to the fruit : 
for perfons haying pradlifed this happy man- 
ner of proceeding in the common affairs of 
lif^ will follow the fame when they come to 
hayc an idea of virtue ; they will ufe thdf 
whole understanding, regard all the rules, of 
redlitude, and proceed upon a judicious love 
not a fancifull fondnefs for virtue, regarding 
all her interefts fo as to hurt none of them by 
too eagerly purfuing others* It is a virtue. 
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fays Horace, to efcapc vice, and the firft ftep 
to wifdom is made by getting clear of folly : 
and we know where elfe it is recommended^ 
not to confine our eyes fo clofely to what 
riiings we ought to have done as to overlook 
what things we ought not to have left un- 
done : therefore they will be more foUicitous 
to avoid adting wrong than to adt remarkably 
right, nor think that the omiffion of common 
duties can be compenfatcd by works of fuper- 
tffogation, I do not fay that moral prudence 
is incompatible with great accomplifhments, 
on the contrary it will improve them to the 
utmoft, employ them moft ufefully in fer- 
vices whereto they are fitted, and appears 
moft confpicuous in the management of them : 
ncverthelefs it may fubfift without them, or 
be wanting where they abound, being a di- 
ftindt quality of itfelf. It does not always ac- 
company the moft glowing zeal, nor give 
birth to the moft fhining performances : as 
Horace fays, we may purfue virtue too in- 
tenfely, that is, when we purfue her with 
paflion, not with judgement. It is not the 
difquifitions of the clofet, excellent difcourfes 
or profound fpcculations ujion the nature of 
light and wrong, nor yet fingle afts how ex- 
emplary foever, but the general tenour of a- 
man's condud, that denominates liifi* vir-. 
tuous* As thought and confideratkMlPtiMitrw 

Q^ 3 butc 
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l^uu ^I'^^tly ta encr^e and clear up %\^ lights 
1^ uMr uuderftancUng one fliouW b^ apt to 
iMi.igiuc that ^hofe who think moft if artfully 
U}>oa the ibbjedt of righteoufnefs ily>uld bo 
the luoft righteous pcifons, bi^t this \% np co^t 
taiu rulu : for men may contemplate for cvey 
without making ufe.of ^ir ^iii^Qverie^ which 
tl^cn tend only to enUrgp their k«owle4get 
wherein we have feen. virtue does not cQnfii^, 
but employs it only as an inftrijment fpr tir 
foiling her purpofcs. And ther? arq periba« 
of lively tempers and little enured to ihldy 
who cannot thix^ iat^nfely at alL y^% 49 not 
want difcretion to Aeer them right in ^ tbo 
variety and quicknefs of their motions. In 
moft common inilances it is eafy to (9$ (t % 
glance what is the beft ilep to be t^OQ, the 
chani<5ters of our duty being printe4 ft) IvgO 
that he that runs may read them : 4q4 tf IRfa 
would ule themfelves conftantly to follow 
their preient judgement^ when clear and vivii^ 
they would make greater progr^s towards ntc^ 
titudc than by any other exercif^ of their £h 
cultics whatlbever« 

5« It is not eaiy to pronounco upon anions 
or diilinguiih precilcly when they proceed 
from the virtue of prudence and when ootb 
for we have fccn the re^tude of afaons ooiu 
iiils either in their coiulucivenc& to the poGR. 
pole iatended or ia their co n jBb m ii iy to r^x 

but 
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but men fometimes ad very right upon wrong 
principles, qr adhere to their rule becaufe no 
temptation ftarts up in their thought to draw 
l^em afide ; in neither of which cafes their 
prudence can be inferred from their ading 
prudently, for their taking the right courfe 
|s luck rather tjian virtuie. Nor fire w? coni* 
plf at judges even of our pwR prudence, ber 
camfe having no better method of eftirjaating 
ill than by reflefting b^ck upon our paft con^ 
duds we cannot; retain in roind the fecret 
piQtives that niay have aduated us, much lef$ 
tell what unlucky turn of imagination might 
jMiT^led us another way. Therefore as I faid 
btfor? we may judge beft pf ourfelves or 
pthCFS from the g^eral tenour of condud ra^ 
iter than frorn any particular parts of it how 
jhining foever. Yet this wjll not enfure us 
dgainft miftake$, for our leading principle or 
ruling paflion, as it is galkd> which gives 
the general turn to our adions^ may hav? 
be^n inculcated by others or taken up upoQ 
hazard, and^we been led by good fortune inr 
to a right courfe of behaviour without having 
ever examined whether it had that tendency 
or difcerned the reafonabknefs whereon it 
was founded. 

6, Neither is it an eafy matter to icttle the 
f^ad/idea of this caf din^il virtue we are fpeak- 

0^4 ior 
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for when we go to pafs our judgement. It is 
hot knowledge nor acutenefs of parts nor 
clearncfs of underftanding nor largeneft of in* 
formation nor goodnefs of principles inflilled, 
for it fhbuld be fomething entirely Cur own, 
but all thefe depend upon other caufes. It 
may feem at firft fight to lie in the exercife of 
our reafoning faculties, becaufe moft of the 
mifcarriages in life proceed from Inconfide- 
ratenefs and hafty determination; but then 
it lies as much in quicknefs of following the 
lights of reafon whenever they ihine out 
clear : for to ftand thinking when we fhould 
be ading, or hunt after fpeculatidns when 
fomething lies ready at hand for us to do, 
were not much lefs imprudent than never to 
think at all. Since then it is fo difficult to 
defcribe, and when we feem to have laid our 
finger upon it ftill it eludes bur grafp. Jet us 
endeavour to place it in feveral lights, that 
one may fupply what (hall appear wanting in 
another. I conceive then prudence will cn-^ 
able him that has it compleatly^to keep the 
mental organs open and watchfully hearing 
the whifpers of the moral fenfe amid the cla^ 
mors of paffion, and difcerning the feebleft 
glimmerings of reafon thro* the glare of fancy?*- 
fo that every objeft in the profpefts glancing 
before him, whether the fccne contain mor6 
6r fewer of them^ wil) be ieen in its tniii 

ihapej, 
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fhape, and his notice will iniltotly turn tipoa 
that which is moft ptopen For our doings 
being all made up of fingle momentary adts, 
volition perpetually following the frefli ideas 
thrown up by imagination, muft take their 
denomination from that of their component 
|jarts : therefore if the fteps be prudently 
taken^ the whole progre& muft needs be ib 
too;^ but if they be not, we may ftill chance 
to fteer the right courfe While nothing occurs 
to miflead us, but our fuccefs will be owing 
to the goodnefs of our lights rather than to 
the foundnefs of our eye. Nor does this vi- 
gilance or openefs of the mental eye depend 
wholly upon induftry and the intenfe applica-- 
tion of our optics, they help to improve it 
when deficient^ or on the contrary' may fome- 
times do hurt by confining it to one narrow 
}X)int, but when once acquired^ it becomes a 
Imbit operating fpontaneoufly, rather uiing 
application as an inflrument to effect its pur* 
pofes than wanting it as a fpring to put itfelf 
in motion. JW^hoever could attain this habit 
^mpleatly would never ad: in the dark nor 
at random, for tho' his lights might be faint 
he would diftinguifh which of them were the 
cleareft, he would find an opportunity for 
doing fomething in every fituation of circum*. 
ftances^and would difcern what is feafible as 
Well as what is deAreable.' It would dire(9; 

him 
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him which of his fcveral fawltic? to ex^rcife, 
when to deliberate and when tp execute, 
when to fufpend hi* judgernqnt and when 
fufpenfion were needlefs, when to exert refo^ 
lution and when to comply with the occaiioo^ 
when to beftir himfelf and when to receiva 
whatever ideas occur. In ihort he WQvld 
aft with the fame uniform tenour throughout. 
as well in trifles as matters of importance* 
and though he might fometimes take wrong 
mcafures through ignorance, his eyery motioii 
would be right with refpeil to his degree of 
knowledge or prcfent information. 

7. In another light we may eonfider pni-^ 
dence as a difpofition of mind to regard dif^ 
tant good equally with prefent pleafure, eftiHi 
mating both according to their real not appa-r 
rent magnitude : like the ikill we have of dif*^ 
cerning a grown perfon twenty yards off to bo 
larger than a child fitting in our lap, altho^ 
the latter take up more room in our eye. 
Nature flrft moves us by fenfations of plea^ 
fure or pain, experience foon teaches us that 
pleafurable fenfations will not always C091C 
of themfelves but we muft do fomething ta 
make provifion for obtaining them* hence 
fpring our deflres and pafiions. Upon fur-, 
ther escperience we learn that defire ofteit 
leada into mifchief, this gives rife to. the 
moral fen& admoniihing to::roflxain liefirft 

when 
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when pointed the wrong way: but ther« be^ 
lag an eafc in gratifying and a trouble in croi^ 
^g itf the conteft in thefo cai^s lies between 
expedience and pleafure, and to choofe con^ 
ftgntly the former is an effcfl: of prudence. 
For as worldly pri^dence engages a man upon 
every occafian to improve his fortune rather 
than get a little ready money in hand : fo 
moral prudence will incline him always to 
prefer that which is heft before that which 
will immediately pleafe hit fenfes or gratify 
his defire or his indolence. 

8. The third light wherein I ihall endea<« 
VDUf to place oyr virtue is that of a readinefs 
in following the dictates of reafon : but by 
Ttafotx we muft not underftand here the aft of 
reafoning, for that in many cafes might be 
imprudent, but thofe treafures which we 
have fhown elfewhere reafon depofites in tho 
ftorehoufe of ideas, that is, fuch notices oc*- 
eurring from time to time to our judgement as 
were formerly the produce of careful confide*** 
ration or hav^ been examined and approved 
thereby. The bare pofTeiHon of thefe trea^ 
iktres renders a man more knowing and many 
^mes a more ufefuU member of the commu^ 
nity, becaufe the deed does the ^nrvice not tho 
internal difpofition of the performer ; but tis 
&e madinefs in following them inibntly upon 
d»ir apfiearaacc that conftitutes him a per* 

fcaiy 
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that care and induftry by forae confideration 
already in our; thoughts, and *hc firft ifeft 
:of prudence we ever exerted muft have 
•had feme prior motive exciting us to iti 
which was fuggefted by our other de- 
fires. Whether as the nature of man is con-^ 
ftituted it may be loft again when once ar- 
.rived to perfe6t ftature we cannot certainly 
Jcnow, having never feen an inftance of fuch 
perfeSion among us; yet it feems hard to 
conceive how the habit of following reafoii 
can fubfift after reafon itfelf is totally loft* and 
all the charaders imprinted by her obliterated 
by age and diftempers: but we find by wofuH 
experience that fuch degrees of it as man can 
attain may be loft again by defpohdency or 
uninterrupted profperity or too great fecurity 
or evil company or xyihtr caufcs. Neverthe-p* 
lefs it is the moft durable poiTeffion we can 
have, as being untouched by many outward 
accidents that may deprive us of all others, 
and warning us againft the approach of what- 
ever might endanger it : and the moft valu- 
able, for though it cannot enfure us perpetual 
fuccefs, it will help us to the greateft meafure 
of all other valuable things in our power to 
obtain: nay if we believe Juvenal, we (hall 
find no deity averfe if prudence be not want- 
ing. 
I 10. This 
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io» This virtue of jftruddiCe cooftitQlcft 
the eflence c»f moral wilciomy of which Ibme 
io fbmier agj^s have cnieruined very abfittd 
add extravagant notions } fuppofing the wile^ 
man hehoidea to himfelf alone fbr<his Wif* 
dom, placed above the reach of fortune 
to hurt him, and mafter of all arts and 
Sciences from the higheft to the loweft» even 
to the making the doaths upon his back^ the 
ihoes upon hid feet and the ring upon his fin<* 
ger : wherein thej coftfounded wifdom widi 
capacity, which are manifeftly di^erent^ tfaf 
one confiding in extenfivenefs of knowledge^ 
the other folely in the due managemetrt of 
fuch as we have, be it more or be it lefs. 
Therefore there may be the greatcA Botiy 
where there is the moil knowledge, and 
upon that very account : for if two peribni 
take the fame impropei" courfe together, ht 
will be deemed to ad: moft imprudently whd 
bcft knew how to have adted right. If a 
man unacquainted with a wood takes a coun** 
try fellow for his guide, who knows all the 
paths and turnings perfedly well but will 
needs pufii on the neareft way through thrt 
thickeft part until both are entangled in the 
briars, it is eafy to fee that the charge of foU 
ly lies wholly at the door oftheguide^ and 
for this very reafon becaufe he knew better 
^Mit the other. Befides, by placing wifdom 

in 
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n fcieoce they ovcrthraw'thc wifctnan*s claim 
t& the ible merit of it> making it to dej^eiid 
ipon the natural endowments of body ot 
lAihd^and accidental advantages: for not to 
mention the n^ceffity of inftrudtioAi leifure 
Mid quicknefs of apprehenfion, to render 
tnovrledge compleat, I fuppofe thtf would 
Itel-dly pretend that a mah bofn blind could 
iver make himfelf mailer in the art 6f paint^ 
b^g Q^ fcience of optics* 

11. But neithei^ when We underftand wif* 
torn in the proper and genuine fence, can the 
[K>^e{ror claim it as entirely of his oWn Ctti* 
tion, for it grows out of common difcrction, 
being the fame quality carried to thfe greateft 
length human nature can contain : but this 
Jepends upon an obferraftt though perhaps 
ftot always a thoughtfull temper, upon good 
guidance or example, and upon lucky acci-* 
ients 5 for men often kam difdlretiort from 
their own mifcondu<3:,when the mifchiefs of 
it happen to be fo obvious that they cjfmiot 
but take notice, and fo galling that they can- 
not fail of remembring them. And he muft 
bave an uncommon degreeof felf concei^who 
can perfuade himfelf that he ftiould have a6b* 
cd with the fame difct^tion he does, had he 
been born with a dull apprehenfion and fltong 
Cenfations or bred up among the favages in 
America. I know fome afie&to cry up tbe 

bar- 
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barbarous nations as furnifhing infkances of as 
great foundnefs of Judgement as is to be met 
with among the moft civilized ; I ihall not 
deny that fucli inftances may be founds be* 
caufe having no acquaintance with thofe na- 
tions I cannot difprove them, but we muft 
remember that difcretion proceeds from ob-* 
fcrvance of temper, incidents touching thd 
notice, inftrudtion or example, and any one 
of thefe caufes may fpmetimes operate £0 fa-« 
vourably as to fupply the place of the others. 
Let us now fuppofe the fage poflefled of 
perfedl wifdom, yet is he fecure that he fliall 
always retain it ? Why yes, it is always in his 
power to aifl according to the circumftances 
of every fituation that fhall happen. I grant 
it, but this is no anfwer to the queftion, for 
fo it is in the power of the unwife : but our 
p9wer takes its turn, or in other words vo- 
lition is determined, by the motives and 
ideas prefent in the thought, and what ideas 
or in what colour ihall be prefented depends 
upon the ilate of the mental organs, fo that 
any little change in their texture might de- 
ftroy the beft difpofition of mind or turn it in- 
to the worft. Now who can know the 
whole compolition of man fo thoroughly as to 
pronounce certainly that no external caufes 
may operate to work a different texture in our 
organs ? It may perhaps be alledged that the 

men- 
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mental organs have a feparate mechanifm pf 
their own independent oif the bodily, fo that 
though their play may be fufpended or varieg 
according to the different adlion of the latter, 
yet no difeafe nor accident happening to the 
groffer parts nor impulfe of outward objedis 
tan alter their texture. Whether the cafe be 
lb in fadl or no is more than I can tell^ but 
admitting it true, ftill is the wifeman behold-* 
en to nature for having framed his cpmpofi- 
tion in two fuch diflindt compartments 5 and 
. he owes the prefervation of his beft property 
to tlie laws (he has kindly provided for fecur-" 
ing it againft damage from that part of his 
piechanifm which docs not lie under his ab- 
folutccopimand. Neither is he little behold- 
en to fortune for fupplying him with materi- 
als and opportunities of exercifing hiswifdom, 
which render it more ferviceable fo others and 
productive of enjoyment to himfelf than it 
could be without thofe affiftahces; 

12. But whatever condition the confum- 
mate .wifeman may ftand in, we who only 
make diftant advances towards his perfeftion^ 
cannot pretend to felf-fufiiciency, nor claim 
the merit of any little fuccefs we meet with as 
all our own : for we find our pittance of vir- 
tue improve and kept alive by cxercilc, but 
when this exercife is interrupted for want of 
}>ropcr fubjcdts to work upon, or our minds 
. Vol, L R tlirpwn 
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thrown off the hinge by crofs accidefxts^ or 
our difcretion beguiled by temptations, we 
pferceive ourfelves retarded if not thrown 
backward in our progrefs. Let us then ac* 
knowledge our obligation to nature, as weB 
for the good (he has already done us,a$ for the 
continuance of it by her fahitary eftablifh* 
ments; and own ourfelves dependent upon 
fortune for the favours we may ftill hope for 
at her hands, leaving however, like wife ge* 
nerals, as little to her difpofal as poffible : 
and nothing tvill better put us in a way of 
being befriended by her when favourable, ot 
fhelter us from her attacks when fhe proved 
out of humou^than fuch degree of moral pm* 
dence as we are capable of attaining. 
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OF all tlie obftacles (landing in our way 
when difpofcd to aft righ^nonc operates 
fo powerfully as fear : other padkms beguile 
or tire us out^but this flops us (hort in our 
career ; therefore the conquefl of this paflioa 
has been made one of the cardinal virtues. It 
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is not eafy to fix upon a plroper definition of 
this virtue^ at iirft thought one ihould be apt 
to call it a habit of fearlefnefs^ but evety 
abfeiice ioif fear is not courage : for it may 
proceed from ignorance of the danger, as 
when a child goes to play with the mixzzle of 
ft loaded muiket $ or it may arife from an in- 
fcnfibility of temperi foir there are people 
who fee their danger but want feeling enough 
to be touched by it; Now we imift acknow- 
ledge this inferifibility a very lifeful i|uality to 
the public^ for without it perhaps we could 
bt6t properly man our fleets nor tecruk our ar- 
mies : yet is it fo far from defervirig the natfie 
bf virtue that it feems fcarce coitipatiMe with 
the principal of thtntr I mean prudence^ 
Ihfhich grows oiit of caution and cvcjr keeps iC 
fai company throughout all heir proceedings; 
Befides that we fifed fear a necefiary engind 
to jeftraid many inordinate defires aod unruly 
paffions that would elie make ftfange havock 
and diforder in the world : and if the intre- 
pidity of piirates and banditti could be wreft- 
td from them^ it would be much better both 
for themfelves and all others wiihid thdrir 
reach* 

A. TlnM feadejGieis of tempet depends upoii 
Jistural conilitution as mudbt as any qualify 
we can pofifdEs, for where the animal fyfteril 
k ftron; and roboft it is cs£if acquired, but 
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when the nerves are weak and extremely fen- 
fibl^ they fall prefently into tremours that 
throw the mind off the hinges and caft a con- 
fufion over her. Nor are the changes in our 
difpofition* of body without their influence : 
old age abates the fpirit, men have their ebb^ 
and flows of bravery, and fome diftempers 
bring a mechanical terror upon the imagi- 
nation. It has been obferved that courage 
may be partial, dauntlefs to fome objefts and 
gone upon the appearance of others : Mr. Ad- 
difon tells us he knew an officer who could 
march up to the moiith of a cannon, but af- 
frighted at his own fhadow and unable to bear 
being left alone in the dark. Such con- 
trariety of charafter mufl: have been owing to 
impreflions taken in his youth -, and indeed 
courage as well as timoroufnefs may come by 
fympathy and imitation from the company 
wherewith men confort : the recruit becomes 
intrepid by the dauntlefs looks and difcourfes 
of his comrades and their taunts upon cow- 
ardice, he improves better this way than he 
could do by all the ledturesof philofophy aid- 
ed by his own utmoft induftry. Courage from, 
whatever caufe arifing may be ranked under, 
thofe inferiour virtues mentioned at the be- 
ginning of Chap. XXIX. which fpring in-: 
diflferently from nature, education, cuftom* 
6r our ow2\.diiigence : nor: is it thclefg iotria^ 

- .^ fically 
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fically valuable becaufe fometijnes turned to 
mifchievous purpofes, for the beft things cor- 
rupted become the worft. It gains admira- 
tion and applaufe more than any of the reft, 
for fear being the mpft difficult- paflion to 
overcome therefore the conqueft of it deferves 
to be moft honoured, becaufe honour, as we 
bave already fccn under that article, belongs 
not only to things the ojoft ufefuU but to 
thofe where the honour ^.itfelf will be of the; 
greateft ufe? as it certainly w^ill here, for, 
nothing carrier men fo efFedtually through 
dangieras a quick fenfe of honour, which 
therefore has always been .looked upon as. the 
neceflary qualification and diftinguifhing cha- 
racteriftic of .a foldier. .. Yet courage to.de- 
fef ve the . name of virtue in any degree muft 
be habitual, not owing to infenfibility, for 
the danger muft be feen but defpifed, nor^ ac- 
fident^l Qr ocpafioned by the prevalence of 
my paflion. Some folks are mighty valiant 
iq their cups^ others in the heat of refent- 

It care not what becoai.es of themfelves fo 
tl*cy can but wreak their revenge, others 
^g^ip eagerly bent upon fbmc foolifli defire 

^nin any hazards to gratify it; in all thefe 

-age is npt their own but caft 

I ^^^ agent working upon 

pj^Lcr a mark of flu-. 

\j;fean of bravery. . 
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3. From what has been obfcrved above w« 
may gather the true notion of fortitude, aiui 
having feen what it is not may more eafily 
difcover what it is. The contempt of dan- 
ger when owing to the want pf apprehenfion, 
thoughtlefnefs, or to fome other idea forci- 
bly occupying the thought, carpcs po merit 
Ht all; when the efieft of cpnftitution, cdut- 
fratkm, or the defire of applaufe^ and become 
habitual, it deferveg the name of virtue and 
dur commendation a$ f^ch : but to enti^^ it a 
Cardinal virtue it muft be a branch of prudence, 
which we have feen con^fls in difcerning^dj 
^he lights of our underftandipg as they prefeot 
from time to tima before u«. Tbcrerore he 
that pQiTeffes fortitude cpmpleatly will tnjof 
1 perpetual prefcncc of mind, nothing will 
tufiie or difcomppfe hint but he will proceedi 
in an equal tenour, not having hie iea£)ns of 
failing nor particular obje^s to ftart at, thci 
dread of fhaine will no more difconcert him 
tiian oth?r evils, he will regard confequences 
in order to take his meafures accordingly but 
left whpUy unconcerned at the event^ he will 
lufler no idea to intrude upon him againft hi$ 
liking and will have the abfolute command of 
his notice to fix it upon any point he judges 
proper, Etymologifts derive virtue from vi- 
rility, fuppofing it to denote a tntnly ftrength 
and vigour pf n^unl: si0W vi|;onrwJll naturally 

exert 
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exert kfelf ia throwing off everything dif- 
pleafing or unwelcome, and as a concern for 
^iiufter events further than requifite in direft^- 
ing u$ to provide againft them, and the dazzle 
pf obje<fls preventing the fight of others that 
Jic before us, are what everybody would vvifli 
to avoid, when ideas intrude forcibly upon the 
ipind it proves her infinnity and inability to 
I'eiift them. Thus the being rnafter of our 
Jhxjughts, having the perfed: ufe of pur dif- 
cerpment, ^nd all that authority over our 
jpacntal organs which they are capable of 
obeying, conllitutes prmdencei ai)d that 
i>rmch of it relating to terrible ideas is ua- 
^lilood by fortitude, which thoijgh not the 
:J^ for being aided by aature, cuftom or other 
45*ufes, yet is ^ot eoijipkatiintil it can operate 
:l¥ithout them, 

. 4. But in order to rtnd.cr this command of 
yOur i4ea$ cofppleat, it is neceffary that prefent 
^yils Should be no more capable of difcompof- 
ing us than the apppehenfion of them at a di- 
^ance ; for if we can face danger while aloof 
.but ihrink uijder mifchiefs when aftually fall- 
•ing upon us, it argues a feeblenefs of our ide- 
as rather than the ftrength of our mind. 
Therefore patience has always been efteemed 
Z fpecie? pf fortitude, enabling us to bear 
pain^ labour, indignity, afflidtiop, difapppint- 
ment and wtiatever elfe is ijldpme to hvimafi 

R 4 nature. 
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nature. I will not undertake to determine 
\yhether thefe may be rendred quite harm-? 
lefs fo as not to hurt at all, yet if there be any 
falve to preyent their galling patience is cer- 
tainly the thing, which whoever poffeflcs 
cpmpleatly, if he cannot efcape fuflfering by 
them, yet he will be able to divert his 
thoughts in great meafure upon other ob- 
jedls : for he will never be thrown off his ba- 
lls, hor permit them fb to obfcure the no- 
tices of his judgement as that he cannot find 
fomething proper to be done upon the pre- 
fent occafiori, which may in part at leaft en- 
gage his attention. Nay he will very oftca 
prevail to fix it wholly upon the meafures of 
his condu(ft, in which cafe he will relieve 
himfelf entirely, for when we can forbear at- 
tending?; to uneafinefs it vaniihes, which made 
fome imagine it lay folely in opinion. Whef^ 
the mind has gotten this habitual command 
Qver her motions^ (he w411 exercife it I con- 
ceive, for I can do no more than conjcfture, 
\v^ith eafe, freedom and readincfs^and without 
variation. But for us learners in the art^wc 
jnuft expedt to meet niany difficulties, which 
jwc cannot fprmount nor hope to make any 
"ibrovcm^nt \yitJiout frecjuently exerting our 
ft rclblutipn : nor fhould we difdain to 
%Hi&\vt% of exatnplc, company, fliame, 
I^U^tioQ tir any other helps that may 

ad* 
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idvance us forward. But to make the moft of 
our refolution it will be requifite to know the 
ftrength of it, that we may not put it upcm 
more than it will perform : becaufe repeated 
ill fuccefs may drive to defpair and damp the 
fpirits inftead of raifing them. It will be cx^ 
pedient to take all opportunities of encreafing 
what little courage or patience we have, to ex-r 
amine in what particulars we arc dcfe£livc 
and what feafible methods we have of remcr- 
dying that defedt, thus keeping our refolution 
in continual exercife^: for every habit and cvci- 
ry power of our nature gathers ffa-ength by 
|>eing exereifcd. With fuch good managcr- 
ment and a vigilant but judicious ufe of the 
ftrength we have^we Ihall be continually ad- 
vancing forwards by little and little : and the 
acquifition of any of thofe inferiour virtues 
fpoken of in § 2. will bring us i6 much nearer 
to perfeftion, for if it were poflible to attain 
every on^ I imagine the aggregate of them all 
would make that fortitude we are in queft of. 
5. Intrepidity in the day of battle is not the 
only fpecies of courage, for I fuppofe many a 
brave officer might not be able to walk upon 
a wall like our common bricklayers ; which 
(hows he has not an abfolute command over 
his idea% iince fome of them will intrude £> 
far upon his judgement as to make him throw 
iiimfelf down for fear of falling. The art of 

walking 
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walking upon wails is fcarce nece0ary io% 
thofe who do not intend to follow th^ trade 
of a bricklayer, for they may find other obt 
jcifts whereon to ejcercife their refolutton tQ 
better advantage* therefore I do not recom*^ 
mend it anybody to learn until he has com-* 
pleated him&lf in all other branches pf know^ 
ledge : but I apprehend the ideal &ge, hnY-r 
ing a perfect noailery over his imagination^ 
would upon occafion run along $he ridg^ ^i^ 
houie as fecurely as he could upon the ia<P9 
tiles ranged along his chamt^r floor ^ and 
would likewife, where it were nepeflary, bear 
any filthy difconrie, poiibme fpaell, or aa^r 
nefs befmearing binii without iqueamiflin<si$ 
^r offence to his delicacy, 3nt befides natur 
ral terrors which may ieize anybody upon firi); 
trial before they H^ve hardened themfelves by 
cuftomt tfaei-4; are others which gather likp 
ruA upon the imaginations <>f particular peoip 
pie. making them diilxuft their own ienie$ 
and afraid that ibmc Aidden impulse (hould 
drive them upon extravagant aniftions^tho' they 
have never yet done any' fuch and have th^ 
flrongeft intentkm to avoid them. I know 
a very fenfible maa who once fcruj^ed to takp 
a bank note into his hand for fear hp ifaeul^ 
throw it into the fire : another unwiUing tp 
go near a precipice leaft he fliotild bavie an to** 
<dination to throw himiclf down. I \am 

heard 
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beard of a lady that terrified berfeif when go? 
ing a viitting with a notion that fhe itiight 
tumble down on entring the room or fay 
fomething very rude; and i cnyieif when a 
bo)^ having occq^on to retire to fomc private 
corner^ have been fometimes grievowfly dif- 
turfifed l^(t J fhould he ftill in a room fuU of 
company and only fancied ( Had kfl them, 
J am apt to f^lpedt there Si,w notore of thefe 
whim&es iq the world thai| one hear^ of, foe- 
people are (by of betraying their foiM-es and 
tis imt by chiance ^cr t>eing very intimate 
diat one gets any f«ch confeSSion out of them. 
Thefe little diftempers of mind may proceed 
frc»n too great intcnfcneis of thought^ for a^ 
hard labour brings a trembling and weaknefs 
iipon the nerves until refreflied by reft, fo 
the wgans of attention being overftraincd 
become unable to refift whatever fancies ftart 
np in its way, ^nd I believe your hard ftudents 
if they take notice will find more of this dif^ 
turbance after a fcries of clofe application or 
having been much alone than at other times : 
but if it be thought that ladies and children 
cannot be fuppofed to hurt themfcives this 
way, let it be remembered that they too fome- 
times purzle their brains as much tho* not 
Bpon the fame iubjefts nor in the fame man- 
ner as great fchdars. The like effed: may 
^ring from a cufhmi of nxaking uncommon 

fup- 
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fuppofitions which the ftudious fometime$ 
neceffarily and fometimes necdlefly give into, 
or the habit of building caftles in the air that 
others often divert themfelves with : for by 
thefe practices we teach imagination to paint 
her figures as ftrong as the real objedts exhi- 
bited to us by nature. Another fpurce of th? 
fame ftream may rife upon taking too much 
of the pillow, for fleep protradted longer than 
neceflary will not be found, but in drean^f 
volition remains inactive all being carried 09 
by the fpontaneous workings of our organs, 
which having thereby gotten a hahit of 
moving themfelves^ will afterwards thrpw up 
dreaming thoughts amongft our waking ones 
fb ftrongly that we fhall fcarce be able tq 
kn6w them afunder. I would recommend it 
to perfons labouring under this infirmity to 
obferve whether they do not find it trouble 
them lefs upon thofe days wherein they hap-f 
pen to have rifen early, I do not know that 
the believers in a free will of indiiferency are 
more fubjecft to thefe fantaftical difturbances 
than other folks, yet one may well wonder 
why they fhould not, for upon their princi- 
ples the danger would be real not fantaftical : 
becaufe what avails it to have our fenfes, our 
judgement and difcretion, if by our eledlive 
power we may annex the idea of Beft to what- 
ever they warn us mofl clearly againft I How 

can 
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can wc depend upon our fubfequent behaviour 
correfponding with our precedent^ if volition 
be determined by nothing antecedent^ no- 
thing exteriour to theVfiU itfelf? In fhort 
take away the influence of 'motive^ and all 
before U8 becomes contingent, doubtfuU and 
hazardous. 

. . But whatever caufes give rife to fuch ap- 
prehenfions they certainly indicate an impo- 
tence of mind, that' has not a command over 
her ideas nor can turn her notice upon any 
fpot (he pleafes in the fcenes of her imagina- 
tion. One cannot expedt a remedy in this 
cafe fo much from reafon as refblution or ra- 
ther care and vigilance, for authority grows 
by cuftom and every power gathers ftrength 
from exercife: therefore it is expedient to 
accuftom ourfelves to choofe out of the ideas 
before us for our infpedtion, to. thruft away 
thofe that would intrude upon our notice and 
to difcern the degree of evidence fufficient to 
work alTurance. It has been made appear in 
Chap. XI. that abfolute mathematical cer- 
tainty was not made for man, -therefore who- 
ever looks always for that, mull hang in per- 
petual doubt and obfcurity. 

6. There js like wife a courage of aflenting 
as well as afting, for it cannot be denied that 
men may cramp themfelves in their delibera<f 
tions for fear of difcoveringafallacyin fome-^^ 

thin^ 
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thing whereof they have conceived a favour^ 
able prejudice : and certainly without afree-^^ 
dom of though^ there is very little advance to 
be made in our refearches after truth; But 
then it ought not to be forgotten that there ii 
a difference between courage and rafkne&i 
between freedom and change of fervitilde 3 fotf 
if we run deeper into one prejudice by flying 
eagerly from anothei^ we (ball not much en- 
large our liberty. Therefore it behoves ua to 
join caution to our bravtryt vnthout which it 
will not be genuine, to look around Us ob-^ 
ierving cmj quarter from whence an undue' 
influence may fall upon us, fo examine id! 
fides calmly and impartially, aUd give a juft 
weight to the prefumption that our preyudioe 
may have been founded upon fblid reaibnf 
formerly difeeraed by ourfdves or others tin/ 
we cannot now recover them. 

7. Neither is patience confined fokly to 
the endurance of pains and labours, thofis 
whofe fituation exempts fhem from fuch trial^ 
may yet find fubjeds whereon to e^ferciie this 
branch of fortitude. There is nobody but 
meets with difappcintments, crofs accidents^ 
contradidtions and interruptions^ as well in 
bufinefs as diverfion, and if we could bear 
thefe without rufiling^ it would certainly be 
gaining a valuable point. For my part X often 
envy the patience of hackney coachmcb fit-^ 

ting 
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ting whole hours in all weathers upon their 
boxes, tradeftnen waiting behind their coun- 
ters, andfervants attending in antichambers 
liable to be called upon any trifling errand at 
every touch of the b^U : were I in their fitu*- 
ation, reftrained -from employing myfelf as I 
liked and unable to enter upon a train of 
thought becaufe exped:ing every inftant to 
have it broken, I ihould be miferable : but 
tho'I would not choofe to pafs my time, in 
idlenefs, I ihould be glad to bear it when^ 
forced upon me unavoidably* While I am 
porffig with the microfcope upon obje<^s lying 
-^ within the light of nature, if a billet rolls oBT 
the hearth or &^ iervant comes in abruptly. 
With a meiTagej I cannot help fretting and 
vexing a little inwardly : this I acknowledge 
to be a failing, and would wiih to receive all 
events with tranquillity andevenefs of temper^ 
purfuing my little engagements without an- 
xiety and breaking them off without difcom-* 
pofure. For virtue is valuable all over ; if 
We cannot obtain large portions of her yet 
tvery little fctap will repay the trouble of ac- 
quiring, as containing a fource of enjoyment 
and adding fomething to our eflate in the 
fund of happinefs. 

CHAP. 
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CHAR XXXIL 

Temp. ERANCEi 

THERE have been heroes intrepid iti 
dangers and indefatigable in labours^ 
defpifing death, wounds and hardfhips> who 
yet have been fliamefuUy overcome by luxury 
and all kinds of wanton defireis, made Aaves to 
popular applaufe or to fomc favourite miftrefs* 
For befides the dread of approaching or pref- 
fure of prefent evil^ there is another obftacle 
againll the influence of reafon by the allure- 
ment of pleafure cither in profpedt or fruition; 
and it no lefs requires an exertion of vigour in 
the mind to fecure her againft being drawn oflF 
her bafis by the one than driven by the other* 
Therefore the habit of refifting pleafure. and 
controuling defire has been juftly reckoned a 
cardinal virtue, called by the ziame of Tem* 
perance. Nor docs it lefs deferve a title to one 
of the four principal places than fortitude, a$ 
being more generally ufefuU for all ranks and 
conditions of people and more difficult to h^ 
attained complcatly. For many pejfons arc 
not in a fituation expofing them to much dan- 
ger or labour, nor of a conftitution fubje<St- 
ing tlieni to acute or frequent pains, and £o 

may 
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may pafs through life well enough although 
fomewhat defipient in courage or patience : 
but there is no man without defires, and no 
man whom they will not lead aftray from the 
paths of reafon if he has not power to reftrain 
them. Nor perhaps is it harder to fubdue 
terror efFedtually than pleafur6 : the one re- 
quires a ftronger refolution, the other a more? 
conftant vigilance. Pain and danger aflault 
us rarely, their attacks are furious bpt gene- 
rally fhort, if you Can Tuftsin the firft onfet 
the buiinefs is done, or fliould they renew 
the charge they will do it feebler after every 
repulfe until at length they ceafe to be for- 
midable : but defire brings a numerous hoft 
into the field, put one enemy to flight and 
another prefently fuCceeds in his place, if 
they cannot mafter you by force they will 
weary you down by importunity^ if they find 
you invulnerable in front they will detach a 
regiment of fecret motives to take you in' 
rear, fo that you may be brought to the 
ground without knowing from what quarter 
the blow came. Therefore you muft conti- 
nually keep upon your guard and beftir ycur^ 
felf without refpite, which demands a larger 
fund of vigor to perform than any fuddea 
ftarts of refolution^ as it {hows more robuft- 
nefs to carry a weight for miles than to pull 
out a wedge at a jerk. Befides that inteftin 
Vox.. I. S enemies 
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vo .:.c .ilwiiys accounted the moft dan-* 
■, .iiKi though pleafure fometimes al- 
w ith outward objedts, it oftner tempts 
liics that have found harbour in the 
\^i<A\\ : and the moft judicious perfons have 
ilw.iys cftecmed the conqueft of onefelf the 
moll important and moft glorious of viSo*- 
I us, which a man may moft juftly applaud 
hiiulclf for however the world may think 
uthcrwife, 

2. According to my notions of temperance 
it is not confined to reftraining the follicita- 
tions of appetite or what is ufually called 
pleafure, but extends to habit, paflion, hu- 
mour, and whatever elfe would entice us 
away from following our judgement : there- 
fore covetoufnefs, ambition, refentment, ex- 
travagant joy, fanguine hope, thirft of know- 
ledge, and even zeal for virtue when not 
conducted by reafon, are ipecies of intempe- 
rance, as well as luxury, debauchery and 
indolence. Pleafure is moft dangerous ift 
the feafon of youth, when the organs are vi- 
gorous, fenfations ftrong, and every allure- 
ment prefents vs^ith the charm of novelty : ia 
our riper years there is generally fome ruling 
paflion, either of advancement in honour or 
ifortune, encreafe of knowledge, or other 
particular aim, that captivates the mind and 
inftcad of obeying the command of reafon 

prefles 
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prcfifeis it into its fervice : and the intcmpe-^ 
tance of old age fhows itfelf in an attach- 
inent to dui: own ways and humours upon 
the mbft triflihg occafiohsl But education, 
tuftom and conftitutioa raife a diiFerent fet of 
ideas in each man ; therefore it behoves hinx 
to examine his condition of minc^ and fet 
liimfelf moft carefully to guard that quar- 
ter where he perceives the greateft danger 
threatfen. 

3: As defire not only entices By {he de- 
light promifed upon gratification^ but whert 
bppofed often degenerates into want^ which, 

dKrivcs by the uneafinefs of miffing the thing 
deiiredi therefore temperance muft call in pa- 

' tience as ati auxiliary to affift her 5 and we 
iSirid the uneafinefs arifing upon a: delay of de-i^ 
fire V^ulgarly ftiled impatience. He that can- 
not forbear hankering after a pleafure loft nor 
fiipport the trouble any little importunate 
habit may gi^e hira, will make no progrefri 
towards maftering themt ; for whatever ground 
he may have gained by repelling the firft at-i 
tacLhe will lofe it all again upon the feeond. 
And fbmetimes I believe men give way for 
fear of this uneafinefs when it might not 
have proved irifupportable : fo that a little 
courage and confidence in our ftrength is veV 
*y helpful upon thefe occafions. 

Sz 4. Qf 
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4. Of all the propenfities that take us at un- 
awares none are more dangerous than indolence 
and pride or vanity, becaufe none are more 
univerfal and none more fly in making their 
approaches covertly : a man can hardly fall 
into excefles of debauchery w^ithout being 
fenfible of them, but he may be vain or idle 
without ever knowing that he is fo. Lazitiefs 
feems to be the very oppofite to virtue, for as 
this confifts in exerting the vigour of the 
mind to difcern the lights of our judgement 
when overfhaded by other ideas, he that 
could keep this vigour perpetually alert would 
never fall into any error of condudt. But 
there is a love of eafe in us all that makes 
people often beftir themfelves prodigioufly in 
the profecution of fome fond defire rather 
than be at the pains of overcoming it, and 
gives birth to the violence and impatience of 
paflion^ which wants to have the purpofe 
aimed at by it prefently attained that the bu- 
finefs may be over. And perhaps lazinefs 
may lie at the l?ottom of all pride and vanity, 
for there is much lefs trouble in perfuading 
ourfelves we poflefs accompliihments we have 
not, in contemplating thofe we have or dif- 
playing them to public view, than in im- 
proving them or acquiring new ones. He 
that is always diligent in advancing forwards^ 
will fcarce have time for more than a tranfi- 
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cnt look now and then upon the progrefs he 
has made, much lefs w^ill he ftand pointing 
out the length of it to every paflenger he fees 
in the way. But vanity is fo deeply rooted 
in us by education, by example and fympa- 
thy, and affails on fo many quarters, that no 
wonder we can never guard againft it effec- 
tually : we are taught to judge of ourfelves 
and our poffeffions of any kind by compa- 
rifon with others, to defpife or overlook 
what we have not, and value ourfelves upon 
any trifle peculiarly our own. The fpedator 
tells us of a young lady whom he found one 
day hold up her head higher than ordinary, 
and wonderiiig what could be the occafion, 
her lifter whifpered him that (lie had got on 
a new pair of filk garters. One would think 
virtue (hould fecure a man moft efFedually 
againft all vain imaginations, but there is a 
pride of thinking onefelf and a vanity of ap- 
pearing virtuous : nay fome have been proud 
of their humility and contempt of pride, as 
witnefs Diogenes when he trampled upon the 
fine tapeftry brought by Plato from the court 
of Sicily. But. until a man can difcover all 
the fecret recefles of his heart, and reftrain 
his fondnefs for contemplating or difplaying 
any fuppofed perfeftion^he will not have' at- 
tained compleatly the virtue of temperance. 

S3 . 5. Nor 
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5. Nor is moderation lefs ncccflary thaa 
courage to enfure a true liberty of thought. 
Men cfteem themfelves free thinkcris becaufg 
they can think anything, but I do not hol4 
them really fuch unlefs they can likewifc fore- 
bear to think anything. It has been often 
obferved there is a certain cnthufiafm in poc»- 
try, and perhaps there is a degree of it tho? 
not fo much obferved in argumentation and 
moft profe compofitions. The neat ftruiShirq 
of an hypothcfis, the fhrewdnefs of a difcovc- 
ly, the acutenefs of an obfervation, .the 
charm of novelty or pleafure of overthrown 
ing a vulgar error, will fometimes tranfpoit 
men beyond themfelves : one fparklizig 
thought will eclipfe all others their judge^ 
ment prefents, and a fecret inclination caft « 
glare of evidence upon any notion that fa^ 
vours it. There are other reftraint? upoii 
our freedom belides pufillanimity, and in or- 
der to think perfedtly free we muft kam to 
think foberly as well as boldly : for courage 
and caution, like two antagonifl mufclcs, 
ferve to keep one another from drawing the 
mind awry, if either of them have loft its 
tone, the party may be faid to labour under a 
paralytic diforder. 

6. Some fcafonablc aufterity and felf-dc- 
nial will be found expedient or rather necef- 
fary for us all to pradtife : for we have not 

fuch 
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fuch ftrength of rnind as to furmount all op- 
pofition, therefore muft endeavour to weaken 
the enemy by entring the lifts againft him as 
often as we can do it fafely, and by fo doing 
we fhall add vigour to our own refolution 
which, always gathers ftrength by exercife. 
This confideration will engage us fometimes 
to deny innocent defires that we may hare it 
in our power to reftrain them when hurtfuU^ 
For the fame reafon we ought to keep a 
guard upon our thoughts as well as upon our 
aftionsi: for there is an intemperance of 
imagination that engages men to dwell upon 
fantaftical fcenes of power or gain or revenge 
or unwarrantable pleafures under a notion of 
their being harmlefs becaufe they do not 
immediately break forth inro ad. But when 
■re refleft upon what has been ftiown before 
in the courfe of thefe enquiries, how great a 
/way imaginatjqn has in fhaping our behavi- ^, 
our, it wilj appear extremely dangerous to 
let that take a wrong turn : for it may fteal 
upon us infenfibly and give a wrong turn 
to our condudl when wc are not aware 5 at 
leaft it will abate our relifti for other employ- 
ments wherein we might fpend our time to 
better advantage. 

7* But felfrdenial is an evil confidered in 
itfelfy wherefore thofe are not to be' heeded 
who would perfuade us into a life of aufteri- 

S 4 ties 
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ties without regard to any good purpofes to be 
cfFedcd thereby : for happinefs, that is, 
content and folace of mind is our proper ainij 
nor doeb prefent enjoyment ever deferve to be ^ 
rejuitcd uiilels for the fake of fome greater en- 
joyment to be had in exchange for it. There 
is 410 good merely in crofling and afflidting our- 
felvcki, but felf-denial becomes recommendablc 
for the eafe it will procure us by breaking the 
force of thofe defires that would int-errupt 
and teaze ancj torment us perpetually with 
their importunities. Our bufinefs is not to 
extinguifli defire^ without which there could 
be no plcafure in life, no choice aniong ob- 
jefts before us nor glee in anything we un- 
dertake, but to prevent it from being trou- 
blefome : and Wnile we have unruly dcfire« 
belonging to us it is neceifary to travel thk 
rugged road of felf-denial in our progrefs 
towards the wifeman's tranquillity. For I 
conceive the confummate fag^ if there were 
fuch a one upon earth, would never praiSticc 
felf-denial, becaufe he wo\iid not have an 
opportunity, his defires lying under fuch 
controul jis never to raife an oppofition for 
him to ftruggle againft : not that he would 
be without defires, on the contrary I imagine 
he would abound in them more than we do, 
receiving delight fro;n them in many things 
we fhould gount infipid^ but they would 

hang 
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hang fo loofc about him as to let go their hold 
the inftant an objeft appeared improper or Un- 
attainable, to. leave no fecret hankering be- 
hind nor ever degenerate into vs^ant : like the 
iheep who they fay is never thirfty unlefs 
when he fees water, fo his appetites would 
prove fources of pleafure* to him but none of 
pain. And why (hould we think fuch a dif- 
pofition of mind impoflible when there -is 
fcarcc any of us who do not pofTefs it in fome 
little degree ? We can fit down with defirc 
to a party at cards when propofed^ or content 
ourfelves without it if not agreed to : we may 
eat fruit with good appetite in fummer and 
take pains in planting trees to procure it; 
without wanting it in winter : we can beftir 
ourfelves luftily in forwarding fchemes of 
hunting or bowling or dancing or other diver- 
verfion, when they fall in our way, and reft 
fully contented with our fituation when they 
do not. So that we have nothing to do but 
improve a faculty we already pofTefS, and ex- 
tend pur authority gradually to all our other 
propenfities whether of profit or honour or 
building or equipage or curiofity or knowledge 
or whatever eHe would raife an intemperance 
of defire. The fecret of happinefs lies m 
having a multitude of engagements fitted for 
every occafion that can happen, fo that fome 
6r other of them may conftantly give us an 

appc;tite 
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appetite for emplo3rment, but none that (hall 
difturb us when we judge it neccflary or pro^ 
per to break them off. 

8. As felf-denial helps to bring defire un-^ 
der controul) fo indulgence muft needs have a 
contrary efFedt, adding vigour to the advcrfary 
and enfeebling ourfelves : it is throwing the 
reins upon the horfe's neck, which will quicki- 
ly make him grow unmanageable. Wherefore 
it behoves us to be cautious of our moil inno«- 
cent defires, leaft by indulging wc render 
them habitual, and inftead of inviting^ which 
is their proper office^they will dragg us forcibly 
along : nor fhall we ever recover our liberty 
without a more painfull felf-denial than had 
been otherwife needfull. Nor do intenfc 
pleafures deferve the value too commonly fct 
upon them ; it may be a man's misfortune to 
have been tpo highly delighted, for it will of^ 
ten deftroy the relifh of his common enjoy*, 
ments, or fibic fo ftrong an impreffion upon 
the fancy as ihall obliterate all other ideas^ 
and make him perpetually reitiefs for a repe-r 
tition : fo that whoever feeks to be highly 
pleafed^runs a hazard of being feldom pleafed, 
and pafling the greateft part of his time in 
difquietude and impatience. Many perfon^ 
efpecially young folks, make pleafure their 
fole aim whenever they can get the command 
of their time, in thofe intervals when the re-* 

ftraints 



ftraints of their fupcxiours are withdrawn, 
imagining they (hall enjoy the more by how 
much the more affiduouily they pufFue it : 
but this i$ a fallacious way of reckoning, for 
pleafure is an errant coquet, flying thofe who 
court her moil feryijely and fliowing herfelf 
jnofl gracious to thofe who bear the greateil: 
indifference towards her. She makes forward 
advances to the unwary to bring them to her 
lure, but when (he has gotten them faft in 
her fetters ihe ufes them fcurvily* allovving 
them no reft in her fervice and feeding them 
only with delulive expectpions and ftale fcraps 
of enjoyment that have utterly loft their fa- 
vour. Nor indeed is it in her power, were 
ihe ever fo kindly difpofed to give a folid and 
}afting enjoyment ; for thofe pleafures your 
men of pleafure hunt after owe their guft 
Jneerly to their "novelty and the vigour of 
yotrthfull Hoqd and the frefliqefs of the or- 
gsftis, but our organs can fupply no more than 
a certain portion of entertainment, for when 
much «nployed inthe fame way, tho'they may 
IBM perform their work yet they iofe that fen- 
fibility in the exercifc which they had origi- 
nally. Therefore he that tnafees intenfc 
pleafure his whole bufinefs k like an extra- 
vagant heir; who fquanders awayliis whole 
patrimony in a year or two^and leaves himfelf 
tiothing to live upon afterwards befides po- 
verty. 
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verty, want and diftrefs. Hence we may fee 
tile benefit of this cardinal virtue Tempe-^ 
ranee, which will debar us no pleafure we 
can have at free coft, but refcue us from 
thofe that would make us pay more for them 
than they arc worth, will open to us many 
Iburces of delight the voluptuous never taftc 
of, and fecure us an eftate for life in fuch 
enjoyments whereof our nature is capable. 



CHAP. XXXHL 

Justice. 

THERE is one particular defire, that of 
appropriating whatever we can get to 
ourfelves and following our own pleafure 
without regard to the hurt it may do other 
perfons, which prevails fo unlverlally and 
flroiigly among mankind, and which indulgJ 
ed caufes fuch diforder in the world, that 
the reftraint of it has been thought worthy to . 
be made a carding virtue, diftinguifhed by . 
the name of Juftk^^U is cafy to fee that, 
juftice pw|^^^^^^^^^Bi(ty» for it could 
havc^l^^^^^^^^^^^Bp' to live feparatedl 

^n fiance 
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a power of endamaging the. pofleflions, in- 
fringing the liberty or abridging the enjoy- 
ments^ of his fellow creatures. Were men 
juft now brought o^t of fuch a ftate and 
placed upon this habitable earth, every .one 
would naturally take of the good things feat- 
tered around him whatever he wanted for his 
prefent occafion; when he went to do the 
fame a fecond time^he might often find that 
fomebody elfe had taken away the things he 
wanted before him; this would put him as 
often as he had an opportunity upon fecuring 
as many of them as he could get together to 
provide againft the like accidents for the fu- 
ture ; from whence fprings felf-intereft, the 
defire of gain and covetoufnefs. But as others 
would do the fame the publick ftock would 
be foon exhaufted, the fruits all gathered 
from the trees, and the defire of engrofling 
would then prompt men to invade one ano- 
ther's hoards : vvhence muft enfue trouble, 
vexation and contention, and much wafte 
muft be made in the ftruggle to the great 
damage of them all. Thefe inconveniences 
being feverely felt would teach them to fee 
that their true interefts lay in reftraining their 
own defires within fuch compafs as might 
bring them compatible with thofe of others, 
and they would form rules for fecuring to 
each man his fliare of the bleflings that na- 
ture 
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ture had poured out among them. But it 
being obvious that the gifts of nature may be 
improved by labour, nor indeed can fully 
fupply our wants without it^ and there being 
no encouragement for any man to labour if 
all the reft were to (hare the fruits of it with 
himfelf, they would find it neceflary that all 
fhould enjoy the produce of their fkill and 
induftry in feveralty without interruption 
from others : and this would lay the founda- 
tion of property. But as it may often lie vk 
a man's power to work out fome advantage 
for others or for the publick, and the fecuri- 
ty of property would be no encouragement 
with him fo to do, becauie the fruits of hifir 
labour in this cafe would not redound* to hid 
own benefit, they would fee the expedi- 
ence of a compenfation or reward to ferve asr 
an encouragement for performing fuch fcr- 
vices. On the other hand fome would ftill 
employ their ftrength or cunning to encroach 
upon their neighbour's properties^ or through 
meer wantonnefs or refentment or other un- 
ruly paffion^ would endamage them in their 
perfons or pofleffions : this would £bow the 
neccflity of punifhment to reftrain fuch out- 
rages. And as vicious inclinations accord- 
ing to their ftrength would require a greater 
or lefs rcftraint to curb thenfi, therefore 
puniftiment would be apportioned to thehein- 

ouihefs 
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oufncfs of the offence, of which the greatncfs 
of the mifchicf done would be deemed an evi- 
dence when the inward depravity could not 
otherwife be difcovered. 

2. Were mankind reduced to a ftateof na- 
tur^ I imagine they would gradually fail into 
notions of juftice by fuch fteps as thofe above 
dcfcribed* But we being born into fettled 
communities having regulations already efta- 
blifhed, take them as we find them with the 
fandlion of authority annexed to them, with- 
out penetrating into the fources from whence 
they derived. Yet if we were to fuppofe all 
reward and punifhment, all law and honeft)^ 
banilhed from among a people, there would 
be nothing left to guide them befides felf-in- 
tereft, appetite, paffion and humour, and it is 
cafy to fee what wild doings, what havock 
and diftraftion^thefe would introduce. Since 
then we find fo manifeft a neceflity of juftice 
to fecure the happinefs and tranquillity of life, 
we need feek for no other foundation than 
utility whereon to build our obligation to fup- 
port it. Many laws are calculated for the 
particular convenience of the people, to whom 
they are given, and would be unjuft becaufe 
inconvenient if tranfported into other coun- 
tries. The duty of fubordination and obe- 
dience to higher powers arifqsfrom the bene- 
fits of union : for it being impofiible that all 

indivi- 
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individuals fliould agree in their meafures of 
condud: or ftand in a fitaation to judge of 
them, if the authority were not placed in a 
few hands a nation could never a(3: as one 
man to repel the invafions of an enemy, nor 
execute any one undertaking that required 
the concurrence of numbers. Therefore 
though it be poflible that governprs may 
command things inconvenient, yet it is not 
juftifiable to difobey them, becaufe of the 
debility that muft enfue upon loofening of 
their authority. Juft as a man^who fhould 
find a troublefome twitching in his mufcles, 
would do very wrong to deftroy the tone of 
them : for he had better bear the prefent un*- 
eafinefs than lofe the ufe of his limbs. It 
has been commonly faid the worft kind of 
jgovernment was preferable toanarchy : where- 
fore the confideration of that preference will 
prove a tie upon every prudent man to fubmit 
to fuch government. 

3. Nobody will deny there is a natural 
juftice diftindl from the legal, and muft be 
prefuppofed before men can pay a proper fub- 
miflion to authority : for whoever obeys the 
law for fear of incurring the penalty is not a 
juft man, he only deferves the title of juft 
who would deal honeftly and forbear offend- 
ing although there were no terrors hanging 
over to compel him, and who does not think 

of 
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of the penalties anne;xed but afls upojb a nio-^ 
tive of principle. Where this principle i$ 
wanting, the beft contrived laws cahnpt 
wholly fupply the deficiency : for they being 
calculated for general ufe^ it is impoffible to 
fliape them fo exadlly as to fiiit all the varie-i 
ty of cafes that Inay happen, tnerefore there 
wants fome other clue to direct us when to 
purfuc and when to abate the rigour of jiiflicei 
Befides there are many ways By which men 
have it in their power to affedt oiie another in 
matters where ^he law does not^ arid perhaps 
could not interfere, particularly in the appli- 
cation of applaufq and cenfure : in all thefe 
cafes they can have no other guidance 
than the law of their oyvn minds binding tO 
the obfervance of certain rules founded origi- 
nally upon utility^ though not always or ra-r 
ther very feldom carrying a vifible cdririedlioji 
therewith* We have feen under the article 
of honour that praife and blame belong pro- 
perly to thofe objefts whereto the annexing 
them will 'do greateft fervice. Reparation 
for damages tencb to the fecurity of property, 
preventing retaliation, and anfwering as a 
penalty t6 reftrain mifchievoufneis and heed- 
lefnefs. The labourer is worthy of his hire 
becaufe it cannot be expedled men fliould la- 
bour without it : and the fhopkeeper ought 
to be paid for his goods becaufe clfe ther^^ 
Vol. I. T wouli 
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would be an end of all c6mmerce and ihduf- 
try. Merit and demerit of all kinds arife 
from a right underftandihg and prudent re- 
gard to our own interefts ; and the very terili 
Deferve implies that fuch a particular treat- 
ment will be moft expedifent upon fadh or 
fuch a behaviour. 

4. Thus every fpccies of juftice, as well 
public as private, as well commutative ais dif- 
tributive, rcfls upon the bafis of utility : but 
what caufes the miftake upon this matter is 
the double fence of the word utility, as 
. diftinguifhed into real and apparent ; 'for m 
philofophical confideration it is undef ftbod of 
that which upon the Whole amount ofcorife- 
quences tends moft to advance a man's real 
happinefs, but in vulgar language it ftands 
for that which exhibits the cleareft profpeift 
of advantage or profit. If we look back up- 
on the chapter of ufe we (hall find how plea- 
fure transfers fatisfaition upon things inftru- 
mental or preparatory to the procuring it, 
from whence grow the principle of felf-inte- 
reft and many defires of things conceived 
beneficial or conducive to our purpofes. Now 
if we take this felf-intereft and the gratiJBi- 
cation of thefe defires for utility, it is cer- 
tainly quite different from juftice as ftanding 
generally at the greateft variance with it ; he 
that deals honeftly when hot compelled citiicr 

by 



by the fear of punifliment or cenfure, an4 
without this he cannot elaim a title to ho- 
nefty, mariifeftly foregoes his intereft for the 
fake of juftice. But our ultimate end of ac- 
pqn is not always or rather very rarely our 
ultimate point of view, for our faculties be^ ^ 
ing too fcanty to look forward to the jour- 
pey'-s end, we fet up certain marks where^ 
on to fix our attention from time to time for 
pur ^uid&nce on the way : fome of the firft ol 
jtj^ofe marks are the rules of intereft, profit, 
conyenieuce and worldly prudence^ but they 
prpvipg often infufficient^ we find "a neceflity 
of other -marks in the rules of honour and 
J\iftice to redtify their ip^iftaken dired:ionSi 

I ani well aware that each of us fingly 

Jearns our honefty by inftruftion or fympaf 

thy from others, but then it can fcarce be 

denied that thofe^ who firft iet the examp^ 

.di4 it frpna obferyatiqn of the mifchiefs at^ 

.ten(Ja«t upon a top. clqfe attachment to in te^* 

,rcft. If we CQuld.copftaptly fee to the en^ 

,o£ our proceedings ajid compute exaftly ths 

whole jproduce of enjoyment and fufiferingtp 

.be.expedted from them; we fhould want no 

ptherTuleth^ that. qf preferring the.great^f 

^dii^aqt.good before prqfcnt pleafure, for oijr 

,oj^n ^dv^n^age woqld^guide us fufficiently in 

^^11 jparts .pf pur cofldudl : but fince w^ capnot. 

JJpftkifo ^rj j5l,nd. ifi^reft frequentlylea^s aftra^ 
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from its own purpofes, we have need enough 
of the reftraint of juftice to keep us frorii be- 
ing beguiled by it and led out of the road to 
real utility, which we often mifs of thro' too 
great eagernefs for the apparent. It may be 
remarked that honour and juftice abound 
mpre in rules than any other principle of ac- 
tion, becaufe lying further removed from 
pleafure we can feldomer difcern the connec- 
tion therewith, and confequently ftand morie 
in need of dirediort. But rules will ftand us 
in no ftead without a propenfity urging ftrong- 
ly to praftife them, which propenfity in the 
prefeht cafe is ftiled the moral fenfe or con- 
fcience : wherefore it behoves every man to 
cuhivate or improve this moral fence or con- 
fcientious regard for the obligations of juftice 
tp the utmoft, and adhere to it without re- 
ferve againft all the follicitations of intereft. 
The proper office of juftice lies in reftraining 
bur felfifti defires : a thorough righteous man 
will never fufFer any of them either to draw 
him privily or hurry him forcibly upon adtions 
for which his heart may afterwards milgive 
him or which his moral fence warns him to 
beware as unlawfull, altho* he may not di- 
rectly difcern their inexpedience. 'Tis true 
he may fometimes miftake and forego his 
lavvfull advantages needlefsly, but the poflcf- 
ficn of a ftrong moral itnct is more valuable 

than 
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than any prefent benefit he could receive from 
its weaknefs; and he may look upon thefe 
inconveniences in the light of troubles natu- 
rally attending an eftate, which no man 
would throw away for the fake of efcaping 
them. 

Therefore it is much the fafer fide to be too 
fcrupulous than too remifs, efpecially for 
young people. TuUy ufed to reckon exiibc- 
rance a good fign in a young orator, and fay 
he loveci to find fdmething to prune off. The 
moralift may fay the fame with refped: to his 
fcholars, that he loves to fee the moral fenfe 
vigorous and redundant affording fomething 
to prune off; for it is much harder to nourifh 
up a weekly plant than reduce one that is lux- 
uriant. The expedience of juflice lies thro* 
fo many ftages that it is difficult to trace them, 
but the inconveniences of over ftridnefs are 
eafier manifefted nor will fail to difcover them- 
felves upon a little experience. But tho* the 
moral fenfe ought to mafler defir^ it ought 
not to prevail over reafoi>j; therefore when- 
ever upon a full and fair examination we find 
our rules tend to greater harm than good, we 
mufl alter or difpenfe with them, and fince 
they are liable to error it will behove us^ as 
often as a proper opportunity offers to try 
them by a reference to ufe. This will prevent 
their running into extravagancies and give us 

T 3 a 
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^ better opinion of therti ; for by frcducntly 
obferving the benefit pf juftfce, i^t (hall be-r 
come intimately perfuaded of Its exp«diefic6 
at other times when wfc dp hot difcefn them ; 
Vi/hich wiU teach us a confidence in par inoraj 
fenfe,and m^ke us look upon the laudableiieil 
pf an a£lipn as a certain evidence of its ufeful- 
pefs. 

5. As we arc mighty fond of perfonifyiit^ 
everything, even the cTeatiires of imagihation^ 
abflr^dl notions, and whatever we can exprefl 
ty a noun fubftantive, it is common to con- 
lider the law either of the land or of hatiifd aS 
d perfon, having perception, vdlifioh, ddfigh, 
defire and paflion • In this light if We lobk f6t^ 
what defign the law muft be fupppfed to ha^, 
we cannot well conceive any other tbiii th6 
brefervation of property, the fecurity <jf liffej- 
limb, peace, liberty and all other re^iiififdS 
for enjoyment^ that may be (leftfoycd or kflfeft- 
cd by the behaviour of men to one ahdthdr. 
But all defign tends to fomethiug future, th6 
pai]: being no objedl of power or c6htli\)'anfcft i 
hence it is plain the law carries irw^ys k pf6- 
Jped forwards and only cafts a fetfolpeft be- 
hind in order to take her meafures for prdVid- 
ing againft the tin:>e to come. The reparatiol^ 
file awards for damages fuftained^ manifeftly 
relates to the Future convenience of thfe patty 
piggrieved, for if he be fatisiSed by being f Sih- 
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ftated in the pojGTefljQn of thofe materials for 
eryoyment he had before the offence com- 
mitted or receiving an equivalent that will an- 
fwer his purpofes *s well, the law is fatisiied 
too. Bat it may often happen that the offen- 
der is not able to make reparation, or the in- 
jury, a§ in cafes of murder or maiming, is of 
a nature not to be repaired or compenfated : 
under thefe circumflances the law will not be 
fuppojfed to deiign impof£bilities^ and can on- 
ly have in view the preventing the like inji^- 
ries for the future by fuch pjunij(hment as (hall 
be Judged fufHcient for that purpofe. So 
that in reality punifhment is not inflifted for 
crimes committed, but as a remedy againfl 
thofe which xnight be cpipamitted hereafter j 
and guilt is rather a direction than a motive 
for taking vengeance. And that ^is is ib 
will sippear more evident when we refledl that 
oatur^l juftice reftrains the thoughts, delircs 
and indentions, of men as well as their out- 
ward aiUons : nor do the laws fometimes fcru- 
ple to punifh for the intent where no mifchief 
has been a<5tvially done. Confpiring to de- ^ 
ffaud^ aifaulting with intent to rob or ravifh, 
are deemed mifdemeanors ; lifting up a latch 
in the night -time with defign to commit bur- 
glary, forging or knowingly publifhing a for- 
ged note^ are made felony ; imagining the 
de^th of the king is high treafon. And if an 

T 4 overt 
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overt a(5t be required to convia the delin- 
quent, I believe every onc^ who knows the 
niiturc of right and wrong^ will admit that 
the overt aft adds nothing to the delinquency, 
but is only neceflary to prove it beca'ufe wc 
cannot dive into the thoughts of men nor 
judge of them othcrwife than by their actions. 
\Vcrc there a man to whom the hearts of alj 
others fliould lie open ^nd a difcrctiohary 
power entrufted tp do as he judged reafonablc, 
he would not think it unjuft to apply fuch 
punifliment for the moft (ecret evil defigns as 
he conceived ^fFeilual for preventing them* 
from breaking forth into aft. 

6, But to purluc our idea of perfonality in 
tlic l.\w ; as we all look upon the defeating of 
our dcfign§ as a damage, and the law defign- 
ing the peace and feciirity of thofe under her 
proteftion, therefore every hurt brought upon 
individuals is confidercd as an injury done the 
law itfclf for which Ihe \vill require fuch fa- 
tisfadion as can be made, that is, fuch ade- 
quate punifliment as may deter the offender or 
others from repeating the offence, and rein- 
ftatc her in her power fhe had before of pro- 
tefting : this brings punifhment under the 
idea of a reparation or fatisfaftion for damage 
done, not indeed to the party injured, but to 
the law; for when the offender has undergone 
the chaflifemcnt allotted hini^ he is faid to 

have 
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have fatisfied the law and to ftand right again 
in court. Then as in ourfelves fatisfaiflioft 
bfscomes often transferred from the end to the 
means, particularly in refentment where wc 
think of nothing further th^n wreaking our 
revenge, and in purfuits of honour or power 
which w* do not follow for their ufes but to 
gratify our prefent deJBres of them, we con- 
ceive thfe fame paflions to prevail and the 
fame narrow views to obtain in the law, 
^bich animadverts upon delinquents for her 
own iatisfaftion rather than for the fake of 
the community under her charge. 

7. This cufton* of cqnceiving the law to 
have iriterefts of her own to ferve, and the dc- 
teftation which arifes inftantly in the hearts 
of the heft and wifeft men upon the thought 
pf heirtous wickednefs, has given rife to the 
opinion of aij immediate and eflential connec- 
tion between offence and punifliment, which 
is fuppofed due to the former without taking 
any other idea inta confideration. I fhall 
readily agree that in taking meafures for pu- 
nifliing we need confider nothing further than 
the degree of delinquency, for being well fa- 
tisfied our rule is right we need not nay can- 
not conftantly look forward to the reafons in- 
ducing us to believe it right; and fo wfc de- 
pend upon the 47th of Euclid as a certain 
truth without running on to the demonftra- 

tions 
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tions^ convincing us of its being true : but if 
we fcarch for the foundation of juftice, tho* 
here too we (hall find aconne€tion» it will be 
hard to trace it out unlefs by the intervention 
of two links lying between9 I nueai^ the 
power of men Hill to hurtone another^ and 
the tendency of puniihment to nuke them 
change or withold them from executing their 
c\nl intentions* Were mankind to be fud- 
dcnly placed in a lituatiodfi which ihouid icie 
dcr them incapable of ever more receiving da* 
mage from others^ or their difpofitions of 
minvl fo changed as that they ihookl never 
mwe think of doing ads of injuftice> I be- 
liexne evm good man wo«ld vote for a goich 
ral amncily of all former mifilcmeanors, bo- 
vaulc tlvi^ remembrance of them would be 
necdltis in one caie and u&kfs in the other. 

If the conneciion between oflfence and po- 
nithmcnt wtre natural and neceffiury, fobmif- 
fion and repentance cou)d never difioriatt 
them» for the nature of a£dons cannot be al- 
tered by anything fub&quent ; but repentance 
anfwering the purpofe intended by cfaaftife- 
ment^takes^ away the uie of it and thereby dif- 
iolvnss the conne>:2ion : theie&ice when fere- 
rity appears nectdary as a warning to otbcis 
that they may not exped to come oS upoa 
^ like ealy terms, the juft man will not ac^ 
cept of repentance; thus we &e joftice diC- 
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%tvtkfii 0p6n bf^omiag Medlds, aod die fword 
pttC if>to h«r haiMis again upcwi the further 
pfof^eft of Bfcifeffity. 

And the fame c^^s/k extends her pravince 
bey(Md the limits^ n^curally belonging to it, 
by Warr&nfing her fometimes to take vca- 
gealice tipoft the innocent for vftt>Ttg% where-* 
in they have h^d no fhare : for this i» the cafe 
of war, wherein the goods and pofleffi6n« 
of private perfons are invaded for injuries re- 
Ceitefl from the ftate> I kricw^ that in na- 
tional tfanfa<Sion$ all the menabers of a cotn* 
Jttitnrty ^re looked upon as conftituting one 
J^rfbtt, afid in this light you take revenge 
trpon the perfon that injured yon : but this is 
only acn imaginary petfonality, very tifefufl 
for pointing out the mcafures of national ju-* 
ftice, but by no means fupporting it as afoun-p 
datioft, If the french king ha5 fortified Dun- 
kirk Or encroached upon our colonies in Ame- 
lia in breach of treaties^ you cannot charge 
the merchant trading from Martinico with 
Stny fitithjefsnefs or badnefs of heart upon that 
^et!0Uflft.} fb juftice ftaijds here feparated from 
delinquency and every fpice of evil intention, 
for you efteem it Jawfull to feize his efifeds by 
way of repfi^aU But why do you judge it 
lawfuU ? bccaufe you cannot right yourifyf 
Otherwife: fo neceffity makes Ae jafHce, {<x 
^tt it po^blc to come at the governors di« 

rpaiy 
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iwLily without touching the fubjeft^ no righ- 
I'jjwiii mail would think the latter method 
Ui.iiiabk%aotvvithftanding any fuppofcd iden- 
tity of pcjrtbn between them. 

8. Were the juftnefs of aftions eifential 
uud inherent, whenever the rules of Juftice 
claih> as we^find them fometim^s do, that 
^hich muft be fuperfeded muft abate fdme-^ 
thing from the juftnefs of the otlier : for the 
cafe is fo in matters of profit or pleafure. If 
yow lay out a fum of money to make an im- 
provement of greater value upon your eftatCi 
you are certainly a gainer: yet poujd you 
procure the fame improvement free of charges 
your gain would be greater. If you might 
partake of fbme very agreable diverfion by 
going five miles thro' very dirty roads, *tis 
worth your while ; yet could you l^ave it 
without that trouble I fuppofe you would 
like it better. Put fuppofe two men in dif- 
ferent parts of a field nea^^ a river alarmed by 
the cry of fome perfoi) drowning, one has a 
path to run along but the other cannot^ to 
help without trampling down his neighbour's 
corn, which you muft: allow to be an unjuft 
a^on confidered in itfelf, neverthelefs I con- 
ceive the ib-idteft cafuift would acknowledge 
the merit of both equal : fo the leiTer rule 
bears no intrinfic value to be fubtraded from 
the greater^ for the expedience of abibdning 

from 
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from another's property is takcii off by the 
higher importance of faving a man's life. 

9. Nor do the obligations of truth mid fide- 
lity reft upon any other bafis than expSpience: 
it is eafy to fee that were truth baftiflicd the 
world there could be no intercourfe among 
mankind, no ufe of fpeech ; if you aflced any- 
body's diredlion upon the road you might as 
well let it alone, for you could gather nothing 
-from their anfwer if there were no truth in 
men. Were all falfehood wrong as fuch, whj 
arc poems and novels fuffered ? why do mo- 
ralifts invent, fables wherein they introduce 
beafts talking, gods appearing ii; the air, and 
the moon defiring to be taken meaiiire of for 
a fuit of cloaths ? But when fi<flion may fcrve 
fome good purpofe and does ' no hurt^ the 
wifeft do not fcruple to employ it. Did the , 
bare form of an agreement create an obliga- 
tion to perform it no circumftanccs whatever 
could render it invalid. Are then all thofe 
fuitors unrighteous who apply to our courts of 
equity to be reKeved from their contra(fls ? or 
are the courts iniquitous in decreeing them re- 
lief ? But were there no faith among men. Ho 
regard to their ^k^mcnts, anybody may fee 
with half an eye what ftagnation of bulinels^ 
.what mutual diffidence and confufion muft 
enfue; and 'tis the avoidance of thofe evils 
chat gives them their fani^a : therefore 
• ' whca 
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when the t igtd ob&rvrace <)f cotnpa£};s n^aw^^ 
fefUy tends to greater mifchiefs <tbaa could bQ 
avoided thereby^ no righteous judge» liaving 
authority fo to do> will fcruple getting then> 
alide. Neverthelofs this docs pot juftify 4 
man in breaking his eng^meats whenever 
he jinds it detrimental or injCpove^ient .to keep 
ihem, for our views are fo juarrow that we 
cannot always fee all the confequences oi our 
adiions^ aad rules are the -marks hung ojut to 
diredt us to an advantage we cannot diicjerp: 
^refore the wifeman will adhere inviolahly 
to his rules though he cannot difcover their 
expedience^ fo;- he will look upon the manif 
fcft injuftice of a thing as a jttronger evidence 
of its being detrimental than any appcar^nc? 
that may arife to the contrary ; yet an expe^* 
dience there muft be or the rules will not .he 
jight. For jufHce is the minifter of Toafoft 
though it ought to be the mailer of aijlipn ; 
and it is one thing to eftablifli rules of con- 
dud:, but another to fhow^ the foundation of 
them. When a man is to a£t he ought tp 
confult his ideas of juftice and follow whi- 
therfoever they diredl without referve or look*- 
ing to anything further, but when we enguire 
why juftice is recommendable it behoves us 
4o trace out the reference it bears to happingfi;^ 
ibr without this it will be hard toprove-thic 
obligation to it, and this being once clearly 

evinced 
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evinced it would want nothing elfc to give it 
sdl the influence thalt could be defired. 

This method feenrs to haye been attempted 
by die old philofophers but they ftopped fliort 
in the midway, tis we may leam from Cicero, 
who was no philofopher himfelf hvk an ele- 
gant reporter of the greek philofophty, whete 
he endeavours to fhow the prudence of Regu- 
lus^s condudl in 'Lib. III. Cap. 27, 8, 9, of 
his Offices ; for he tells us thofe are to be re- 
jedled who would feparate utility from jufKce, 
liecaufe, fays he, whatever is juft or honeftum 
is therefore ufefalL This is giving the ladies 
Matfon, It is fo becaufe it is ; for he does not 
vouchfafe a word to prove why it is ufefulL 
That every thing juft is really advantageous I 
•fhall not deny, nor that the pradlice of juftice 
is the fureft road to happinefs, but I muftdeny 
that this is a firft principle or felf-evident 
propofition or to be difcerned without much 
thought and confideration, for I know that in 
many cafes the contrary appears upon firft 
^ght : therefore it had become a philofopher, 
cQjecially fuch a powerful artificer of words as 
Cicero, to have laid open the fallacy of this 
appearance and fhown the intermediate fteps 
by which juftice leads to utility. He might 
have had an ample field to expatiate upon in 
&e benefits and ncceflSity of juftice to rfie wel- 
fare of mankind. He might have fhowcd 

that 
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'that the Roman commonwealth rofe to ^at 
pitch of grandeur they fhone in by a ftriflt 
fidelity to their engagements,- and that they 
afterwards began to decline and fall into con<* 
fufion by their oppreflion 4Df the provinces 
taken under their protedion, and their felfifh 
endeavours to encroach upon one another's 
rights. He might then have gone on to prove 
the goo4 of every individual contained in that 
of the public, and thence concluded that Re- 
gulus all things confidered aifled more for his 
own advantage in fubmitting to the torments 
he underwent than he could have done by any 
breach of faith whatfoever. As for his rho- 
domontade that the brave man looks upon 
pain as a mere trifle, this overthrows his oUicr 
affertion, becaufe it feems to admit that if 
pain were an evil it might juftify the breach 
of engagements : and indeed we who take it 
for fuch commonly do adtnit it as an excuie 
when in a degree we conceive intolerable. 
When a fum of money is fent for a particular 
purpofe^ juilice certainly requires it ihould bcj 
difpofed of according to the owner's direiftions. 
Suppofe then the party carrying it attacked 
on the way by ruffians who threaten him with 
feme grievous mifchief unlefs he will deliver 
it them : if he be perfedUy honeft *id at the 
fame time pofTeffed of the ftoical fortitude||(b 
as not to value pain at a ftraw/ he will bear 

the 
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the woFft they cjni do to him rather than be- 
tray his truft: but fuppofe the meflenger 
were a weak and fearful! woman to whom 
yiolpnt ill ulage were really terrible, I believe 
none of us would think it the leaft abatement 
of her charader for honefty if flie yielded to , 
her terrors. So that juflicc is not fo necefla- 
rily c^nnedted with ufe but that a greater 
evil on the other fide may feparate them^ and 
in that cafe the adion ceafes to be juft : 
wherefore utility conftitutes the effcnce of 
juftice^ but not juftice that of utility. 

10. But though juftice be not utilitj^ 
neverthelefs it ought to be efteemed the cer- 
tain mark and evidence of utility, and an in- 
timate perfuafion of its being f€)^will faften 
defire upon it as upon an ultimate point of 
view without needing anything beyond to re- 
commend it. Whoever has this defire io 
ftxong as to counterpoize all other defires^ 
poffefles the cardinal virtue here treated of: 
and whoever has not this defire at all^cannot 
be called an honeft man in any degree, tho' 
he may do honeftly for fear of punifliment 0% 
profpedt of advantage. Therefore if a righte- 
ous man be alked why. he fulfills his engage- 
pients^ though to his own manifcft detriment 
he will anfwer, Becaufe it would have been 
<linjuft to have failed in them; for he wants 
ao other giotive to induce him, and if the 
Vol, I. U que- 
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qucrift be righteous too he will want no other 
reafon to fatisfy him. But if he be afked fur- 
ther why he efteems juftice a proper motive 
of action, and he be a perfon who does* n^f 
tike his principles upon triift from the exam-^ 
pie or authority of others, but has ufed to 
examine them himfelf, he will refer to the 
general neccffity and expedience of jliftice/ 
and allcdgc that what conduces to the gene- 
ral good of mankind muft be good for every 
pdrticular. But could it be made appear 
that injuftice in fome fingk inftance tended 
to the general advantage, he would not think 
himfelf warranted to pradtife it, becaufe the 
mifchief of fetting a bad example, and weak- 
ening the authority of a beneficial rulc^ would 
be greater than any prefent advantage that 
might accrue from the breach of it. And 
even fuppofing his injuftice could be conceal- . 
cd from all the world fo tliat it. could do no 
hurt by example, ftill he would not believQ 
it allowable for fear it fhould have a bad in- 
fluence upon his own mind. For whoever 
underftands human nature, knows how dan- 
gerous it is to leflen the force of thofe re-^. 
ftraints that withold us from the exorbitant 
ties of felf-intercft : if we break into them^ 
in fome inftances where we might do it in-- 
noccntly, we (hall run a great hazard of lofingf 
their influence at other times \vhen it will b* 

- abfo- 



abfolutely neccfTary for keeping its withiri 
bounds; Nor can we doubt of there being 
an utility in juflic^ when we find it ackhowv- 
ledged in fome meafure by the unanimous 
confent of all mankind : it is a vulgar faying 
that Honefty is the beft policy^ nor perhap* 
is there a man who,- if he could accomplifli 
his defires juftly^ would not choofe it that way 
father than by wrong. The very gangs of high*- 
Waymen andftreetrobbersobferve fome fidelity^ 
tho' little enough tis tnie, in their engagetnents 
with one another : fa that even thcfd perfonsh 
who take their notions of utility and pleafuro 
for their fole guidance^ ftill pay fome regard 
to juftice, being led by their experience o^ 
its conducing neeeffarily thereto. 

.1 1 ; The juft mari^ to dcferve that appella-^ 
tioui muft be i^o throughout, in fmall matter* 
as well as great : he will regard natural juf- 
tice and legal toa when it is not fuperfeded 
by the other : he will abftairi from injuring 
not only the perfons, pofTefiions and liber tie^of 
his neighbours biit likewife tl^ir good namc^ 
reputation and claim to the merit of their 
Jicrformances, neither deceiving by flattery^ 
blackening by calumny, overbearing hf 
haughtinefs, nor overreaching by cunning i 

te will beware of wronging anybody even irt 
is own private cfHmation nor give credit 
U2 haftily 
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haftily to unfavourable reports, but judge dT 
perfons and interpret actions candidly and' 
cautioufly : he will look upon all untruth or 
bias to the prejudice of another as a fpccies 
of injuftice,^ and will efteem ingratitude one 
of the moft flagrant. 

12. As juftice confifls in a hearty dcfire of 
doing right to every one againfl: the foUicita- 
tions of other defires urging another way, and 
as among contending impulfes the moft vi- 
gorous will always prevail, therefore juftice^ 
though diftindt from temperance and forti- 
tude, cannot well fubfift without them, be- 
caufe it is their office to reduce our other de- 
fires within a manageable compafs. Ambi- 
tion, covetoufnefs, extravagant fondnefs for 
pleafure, anger, and all kinds of intemperance^ 
hurry men on, otherwife well difpofcd, to 
unwarrantable adtions* Fretfulnefs, floth^ 
over delicacy, effeminate foftnefs and every 
other branch of impatience^ will not fuffer 
them to do juftly where any pains or difficul- 
ty are requifite. Thefe vices lay them under' 
a neceffity of tranfgreffing : but though wc 
have feen before that a real neceffity takes away 
injuftice from a deed, yet an unneceflTary ne- 
ceffity, if I may be allowed the exgreffion, 
that is, one brought upon us by our own fol- 
ly, leaves it in full colours. Therefore the 

ancients 
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ancients were right when they faid that who- 
ever poflefled one virtue compleatly. miift 
poflefs them all, becaufe they mutually 
nourifh and proted: one another.' 



CHAP. XXXIV. 

Benevolence, s 

THE grand impediment againfl: makiiig 
philofophy univerfally underftood a- 
rifes from the particular ftile unavoidably 
employed therein^ diflferent from that ufed 
«pon common occaftons. Sometimes it is 
found neceflary to frame technical terms un- 
known to the man of plain fenfe : at other 
times when words of general currency will 
ferv^yet a peculiar idibm and ftrufture is ne- 
ceflary to make them anfwer the purpofe 
eiFedtually- This is no where more apparent 
than in fpeaking of the virtues^ which are 
vulgarly conceived infinitely numerous and 
various : but the moralift, being XVilling to 
methodize his thoughts and reduce the wil- 
dernefs into a regular plan, endeavours to 
comprize them all under four general heads, 
to which he afligns names already in ufe, but 

U 3 muft 
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muft extend their fignification beyond what 
culiom will warranty in order to bring them 
wide enough to take in all he would have 
them. By tlii$ means it happens that the 
plain man, attempting to follow his method, 
finds himfelf frequently perplexed : for after 
being fully fati^fied that an adion is right, he 
ftill remains at a Iqfs to know what particu- 
Jar ipecies of virtue it belongs to i or perhaps 
fometimes miftakes that to be the virtue re* 
cpmniended whiph is really, no virtue at all. 
Thus prudence, the principal virtue compre- 
hending all the reft, ftaqds in vulgar accep- 
tation for fagacity, .penetration, experience 
and clearnefs of judgement, which are not . 
virtue but good fortune ; or if attained by our 
own induftry^ ftill are the fruits of virtue ra-* 
ther than the tree itfelf : and as prudence 15 
vulgarly underftood of a cautious regard to - 
interef^ we find it often ftanding at the greats. 
eft variance with virtue. But we have feen 
before, that moral prudence^confifts in making 
a due vife of our lights, not in the abundance 
or clearnefs of them,and vigoroufly adherihg to 
the di(5late$ of reafon againft the follicitations 
of intereft or any other defire whatfoever. So 
like wife fortitude is made to include patience, 
becaufe the fame robuftnefs of temper that 
enables the pofleflbr to ftare danger in the 
face^ is fuppofed to render him invincible by 

pain. 
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pain. But to common, apprehenfion a .man 
•xnay be very patient and yet very timorous : 
por on the other hand, if we fee him preferye 
an uninterrupted prefence of mind in perils of 
all kinds^ (liall ^Nt think him deficient in 
courage becaufe he frets under imprifonment 
or cannot bear difappointment and contradic- 
tion. In like manner temperance implies 
jthe moderation of every defire. and appetite 
that vi^ould carry us on unadvifedly to prefent 
gratification : but in our familiar difcourfes 
we confine it to fobriety in eating and drink- 
ing, for if we find a man abftemious in theflb 
points we count him a model of temperance^ 
notwithftanding he may be ambitious or 
flothfull or revengefull. To come laftly to 
the cardinal virtue of juftice, the philofopher 
muft comprize under it benevolence and 
whatever we do for the benefit or pleafure of 
others without regard tg our own : but no- 
body elfe would efteem that perfon a friend 
or; good neighbdui; who fliould do no more 
ta ferve another than what the ftridnefs of 
juftice obliges him to. , 

2. For this, reafon I have thought conve- 
pient to make, a diflindl article of benevp- 
iQnce, which if you pleafe may be called a 
fifth cardinal virtue. For though it has been 
hitherto reputed a branch of juftice as fpring- , 
ing from the iame ground, namely, that ^ 

U 4 ^ oiif ' 
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qur own good is contained in the good of 
others, yet I do not fee why it may not a^ 
well be reckoned the root and juftice the 
branch, fince ij: bears that and many good 
fruits befide : for we do not ufc to behave 
diflioneftly to puf friends, and if we had ia 
proper regard and concern for all mankind I do. 
not im -gine we could ever deal unjuftly with 
anybody. However this be there is a mani« 
fell difference between them in the common 
conceptions of the world, Juftice only rcr 
ftrains from doing damage or wrong : good 
nature does the fame too, * but over arid above 
this prompts to do all the fervice for which 
there is an opportunity. A debt and a fa- 
vour feem eflcntially diftindb fo that what is 
one cannot be the other ; for a man is boand 
by obligartioTn to render to every one his dues, 
but In doing a kindnefs he muft hp free from 
all obligation or elfe it is no kindnefs. If a 
man pays vou what he owed^ you do not 
thank him lor it, he only cfcapes the cenfure 
you might have thrown upon him for fail- 
ing : but if he does you a fervice you had po • 
right to expecft, he defcrves your acknow- 
ledgements. Since then benevolence carries 
a different idea in common apprehcnfion 
from juftice, what has been offered in illuf* 
tration of that fubjedk, will not Tufficc for • 
this : and if we confider how it is generalljr '^ 

under- 
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undcrftooc^ r think it may be called a-diffufed 
love to the whole fpecies, in which light the 
feme definition we gave of love will remaia 
applicable here, to wit the pleafure of plead- 
ing : Or if as we diftinguiflbed the paflion 
into love and fondnefs, fo we (hould diftin- 
gnifh the virtue into benevolence and good 
nature, the one will be a pleafure of benefit- 
ting and the other that of pleafing. To ren- 
der it perfeftly fornied dcfijrc muft conned: im-*- 
mediately with thefe ends, for if there be any 
thought of our own intereft or gratification 
between, what we do for others is not an a<3: 
of kindnefs. I do not apprehend that naturfe 
gives us any fuch defire, but we have already 
mown in fevcral places by what fteps defire 
becomes transferred from ourfelves to other 
objeds, and when we can perform good of- 
fices upon the fole confideration of their be- 
ing fuch, then is the tranflation compleat* 
Whoever has this defire habitual will feel a 
fatisfadtion in afts of kindnefs proportionable 
to .the benefit of them, which will urgehini 
t9 perform them as a matter of entertainment 
whenever they fall in his way. 

3* Perfons deficient, in this quality endea- 
vour to run it down and juflify their own 
narrow views by alledgipg that it is only fel- 
fiihnefs in a particular form : for if the bene-* 
yolent man does a good natured thing for bis 

own 
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own fatisfadion that he finds in it» there is 
felf at bottom, for he afts to pleafe him- 
felf. Where then, fay they, is his merit ? 
what is he better than us ? he follows con- 
stantly what he like$, and fo do we: the only 
difference between us is^ that we have a dif- 
ferent tafte of pleafure from him. To take 
thefe objedtions in order let us confider that 
form in many cafes is all in all, the eflence of 
things depending, thereupon. Fruit when 
come to its maturity or during its ftate of 
iap in the tpee or of earthly particles in the 
ground^ is the fame fubftance all along : beef 
whether raw or roafted or putrefied, is ftill the 
fame beef varying only in form : but whoever 
ihall overlook this difference of form will 
bring grievous diforders upon his flomach : 
fo then there is no abfurdity in fuppofing fcl- 
fifhnefs may be foul and noifome under one 
form^ but amiable and recommendable under 
another. But we have no need to make this 
fuppofition as we fhall not admit that a^ of 
kindnefs, howmuchfoever we may follow our 
own inclination therein, cariy any ipice of 
felfifhnefs. But men are led into this mif- 
take by laying tog much fbrefs upon etymo- 
logy, for Selfiflinefs being derived from Self,, 
they learnedly infer that whatever is done to 
jdeafe one's own inclination mufl fall under 
that appellation^ not confidering that, deriva^^ 

tivcs 
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jives dp not al>yays retain the full latitude of 
their rootj. Wearing woollen cloaths or eat- 
ing mutton does nop make a man fheepifti, 
nor docs employing himfelf now and then \^ 
reading render him bookifh: fo neither i$ 
everything felfilh that relates to onefelf. If 
fomcbody fhould tell you that fuch a ope was 
a very felfifti pprfon^and for proof .of it give a 
long account of his being once catched on 
horfcback by a fhower, that he took fhelter 
under a tree, that he alighted^ put on his 
great coat and was wholly bufied in niufHing 
himfelf up^withoift having a lingle thought all 
the while of his wife or children, his friends 
pr his country : would not you take it for a 
banter ? or would you think the perfon or his 
behaviour could be called felfifli in any prc^ 
priety of fpeech I What if a man agreable and 
obliging in company fhould happen to defire 
another lump of fugar in his tea to pleafe his 
oWn palate, would they pronounce him a 
whit the more felfifh upon that account? So 
that felfiflinefs is not having a regard for one- 
felf, but having no regard for anything elfc. 
Therefore the moralift may exhort men to a 
prudent concern for their own interefts^and at 
the fame time difliiade them from felfifhuefs^ 
without inconfiftency. 

4. As for the influence of iktisfadion wcj 
have already feen how that give? life to all out 
. - mo-^ 
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motions, fo that if that rendered them felfifli 
there would be no ufe for the term nor any 
diftin<flion between felfifli and difinterefted : 
for the wife and the foolifli, the good and the 
wicked, the thoughtfull and the giddy, in 
bufinefs and diverfion, in their deliberate and 
inconfiderate adions, all inceifantly follow 
fatisfadion. But we have fliown that fatif- 
fa^ion is ever one and the fame in kind, and 
the variety of motives arifes from the diffe-« 
rence of vehicles containing it, which vehicles 
arc the objefts of defire, for we know wclj 
enough we muft have the fatisfaftion if we 
can attain the fatisfadory objedt : wherefore 
defire fixes upon this as an ultimate point, 
and we take our meafures according to what 
we conceive fatisfaftory. Nature firft con- 
veys fatisfaiSion by the miniftry of the fenfes, 
from thence it becomes transferred to the in-r 
ftruments or materials we have found qualified 
to furnifli us with agreable fenfations : by 
degrees we come to have an intercourfe with 
mankind and find that they get away the ma- 
terials of pleafure from one another, we then 
learn a defire of fecuring as many of them to 
ourfelves as we can, and this I apprehend 
gives rife to felf intereft, which is never un-p 
deril:ood[, either in common or philofophical 
tmguage^of the natural propenfity to pleafure, 
but of the pttifuit of our own ends in opposi- 
tion 
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tion to thofe of other perfons. In procefs of 
time wantonefs or refentment or bad com- 
pany brings fome to delight in mifchief, and 
thefe Ave term mifchicvous : others are led by 
confideratioB or kind ufage or better example 
to take the like delight in good offices, and 
thefe become benevolent : fuch as have nei- 
ther of thofe taftes, but always do either 
good or hurt juft as it ferves their own pur- 
pofe^are properly felfifh. Hence the follow- 
ing of inclination ^oes not conftitute felfifli- 
nefs, for in this refped; all men are alike, 
but the difference refults from what they fe- 
verally fix their inclinations upon : for 'tis 
the objedl of defire^ the ultimate point in pro- 
fpeiS^ that denominates an action. He that 
abftains ffom mifchief out of fear of punifh- 
ment or for fome private advantage is felfifti 
not benevolent in the deed : and if he do it 
becaufe he thinks it his duty, ftill he is not 
benevolent tho' he may have fome other vir- 
tue which guided him in the doing 5 for to 
entitle an aftion to that epithet it muft pro- 
ceed from the fole motive of goodwill without 
thought of anything beyond the benefit of the 
par^ who is the fubjeft of it. 

5. Nor meed anybody be at a lofs to fornoi 
an idea of fuch an inclination, for I fuppofe 
the moft felfifli creature breathing may chance. 
to be fometixnes in good humour^ ^nd has 

fome 
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tome child or nvirtrcfs or boon companion to 
w hum he Ccm take delight in doing a favour 
when he has no end of his own to fervc upon 
them : let him only refled: upon the ftate of 
his mind in thefe hearty moods, and he may 
uuJtribmd that benevolence is no more than 
the fame difpofition carried as far as human 
trailtv can extend it. Neither need we feek 
for any greater refinement or purity of inten- 
tion than this I have been fpeaking of 5 wc 
may lawfully and hudably follow our pleafure 
provided that be fet upon fuch an employ- 
ment. The good old rule holds in this cafe, 
of doing and ftanding affefted to others as we 
would have them do and (land affeAed to us : 
now what can we defire better than that they 
Ihould take delight in pleafing us ? Could your 
family, your friends, your neighbours, your 
acquaintanc<^ come and fay with truth and 
fincerity, Sir, pleafe to let us know wherein 
wc can ferve you for we (hall take delight in 
doing it : what would you want of them 
more ? what other difpofition could you wi(h 
them to put on ? Would you anfwer them. 
Look yc good folks, while you take delight in* 
fcrvinij mc, you do it to pleafe yourfelves, fb 
I dont thank you for it : but if you w*ould lay 
a r^%d i^Misr,>tion upon me you muft firft hate 
mc with all your might, and then the (erviccs 
you fl^all do me will be purely difinterefted. 

Surely 
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Surely he that could make this reply imift have 
a very whimfical turn of thought and a flrong 
tin<fture of envy, fince he cannot be content to 
receive a kindnefs unlefs the perfon conferring 
fufFers for it by forcing himfelf againft his in- 
clination. 

6. As commendation and a return of good 
offices tend to, encourage beaevolence, there- 
fore it deferves them : for we have feen in a 
former place that honour and reward belong 
properly to where they will do moft fervice. 
But the reward muft not conftantly follow too 
clofe. upon the action, for then it will be apt 
to catch the eye and become the end ex- 
pelled at every performance, which will ren- 
der it felfiih* But when good offices meet 
with a return of the like only in general or in 
the grofs, they lye tpo wide to be carried 
always in view, and defire will fix upon the 
adts of kindnefs as upon an ultimate point: 
wherefore many fpoil their children by hiring 
them perpetually with playthings to do as 
they would have them. As an action takes 
its quality not from the thing done but from 
the motive operating to produce it, therefore 
benevolence to be genuine muft be free and 
voluntary : for what we are drawn or over- 
perfuaded to do docs not proceed from inclina- 
tion and is rather an ad: of impulfe than 
choice. There is a foftnefs and milkynefs of 
. ^ temper 
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temper that cannot fay nay to anything^ but 
he that can never refufe a favour can hardly 
be faid ever to grant one : for it is wrefted 
from him not given, he does it to rid himfelf 
of an importunity and fave the trouble of, a 
denial, in which cafe it is a weakness rather 
than a virtue. Hence good nature is often 
called and fometimes really proceeds from 
folly, which gets no thanks when it proves 
moft beneficial : for men applaud themfelves 
for having gained a compliance by wheedling 
or preflin^ and fecretly laugh at the filly 
thing that could be won by fuch artifices. 

7. There is likewife a fpurious benevolence 
which flows. from vanity, it makes men help-* 
full and obliging to fhow their power and 
■ importance or gain the incenfe of applaufc or 
bring others into dependence upon them« 
Perfons aftuated by this motive may behave 
kindly enough to fuch as are fubmiflive to 
them, but are generally envious of their fu- 
periours and carry themfelves haughtily to 
thofe who do not want them, and cannot 
endure to fee any good that is not done by 
themfelves. Wherefore how much foevcr 
they may value themfelves upon their good 
deeds^they carry no intrinfic merit : tfor their 
defire never terminates upon the good of ano- 
ther, but only urges to it as a neceflary 
means for ferving their own ends. So that 

the 
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-the tottimendatioii beftowed on them by fechi 
as penettate into their motiv^ is not paid as a 
debt but thrbwn out aS 1 lure djhawing them 
to a continuance of the like praftices, and the 
commerce on both lideis is rather a traffic of 
intereft thah a mutual intercourfe of kindneft, 
8. But true benevolence^ as it will not bear 
mMagliiig with aiiy other motive or paflion j fo 
neither may it become a paffion itfelf, for it 
muft be judiciousi apd then can never be fach, 
Wehavelaiddownin the chapter of paffion that 
the difference between that and affection lieS 
only ill the degree, and that not in the abfo- 
lutfe ftrength of it neither, but in its riling io 
high as to become uncontroulable by reafon. 
M this defcription of paffion be admitted I caa 
readily come into the ftpical doftrine cdncern- 
ing apathy : for the wifeman will always re- 
main mafter of his own aftions, he will never 
fuffer any inclination^ not even the beft of 
them^tb gairi an afcendant over him, he will 
permit them to recommend and invite and 
will employ them to affift him but never fol- 
low them implicitly, and will prefervfe his feat 
of empire over them to prevent their encroach- 
ing upon one another's rights. By this im- 
partiality and fteddy tenour of condudt he wiU 
jFall deficient in no one branch of benevolence,- 
and though he will prove a tender an^ affec- 
tionate relation, a fincere and zealous friendi 
. YoL. L X yet 
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yet his attachment to particulars will not over- 
whelm his regard to mankind in general but 
rather cheriih and purify it; for by refledling 
oh the fincerity and heartinefs wherewith he 
can run to oblige thofe who are deareft to 
him^hc will have a pattern from his own ex* 
perience inftruAing him what kind of diftittc> 
po f|tion to put on with re(pe£t to others. Nor 
will he carry himfelf ftiifly and aufterelx de« 
fpifing little good offices when they do not 
ftand in the way of more important : for tho' 
his benevolence will not degenerate into fond« 
nefs, neither will it want for tcnderncfs. He 
will ftudy not only to do folid good but to 
pleafe and humour whenever it can be done 
without ill confequence^ and will be as much 
iho' not fo weakly compliant^ as the good na- 
tured man a little before Ipoken of to every 
innocent deiire and fancy : but in the man- 
ner of his compliance will refemble the ivy 
which twines and conforms itfelf freely to all 
the inequalities of the fubftance whereto it ad-* 
heres» rather than the metal that takes an im- 
preffion forcibly ftamped upon it, or the va- 
pours drawn up out of their element by the in-^ 
finuating action of the fun. Courteoufnefk is 
the fkin and outfide of virtue, and though % 
man would wifh in the firft place to enjoy vi-» 
gour of limbs and foundnefs of conflitutioOt 
yet if he can have a good £dn too it is no de^ 
• triment 
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himent to his perfon. Therefore this will 
not be neglefted by the fage we have in idea^ 
he will finifli his virtue in every part^ fmall 
as well as great, ornanicntal as well aS fervice- 
able, nor think the body of it complcat untH 
the bones and mufclcs'are inverted with their 
proper covering; 

gi But the having one inclinatidri doe? hot 
heccflarily iiiiply the utter baniihment of all 
others, therefore benevolence will never make 
t man's regard fot another deftroy his proper 
regafd for his own intereiis, nor fuperfede the 
obligaticrn$ of juftice; tempefahce or other 
rules of a6l:ion : much \&k will it prompt him 
to hilmoilr any body to their own real detri- 
ment. If we take our idea of benevolence 
from the notions of it current among the po^ 
lite world^it fliould feem to confift wholly in 
triflesi fubfcribing to a concert, making one 
in a party of pleafure^ fajring civil things, pro** 
moting any little fcheme of ones acquaintance^ 
or complying with them in all their fblUos 
and fahcies. What is this but- placing the eii^ 
fence of virtue in her outfide, making her a 
man of ftraw, ah empty covering containing 
jnodiing within ? But the wifcman, tho^ not 
-fegardlefs of an agreable complexion, will dc«- 
£re to have a folid fuWlance underneath i he 
will -aim conftantly at the greater good, ufc 
Ids judgement to difcern it» confult his moral 
X z frnfe 
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;iu auLrecion as the fureft guides to find 

^i ^\;.rt his reiblution to follow their di- 

o. Neverthelefs if different inclinations 
li.:} :cade in the fameperfon, yet inclinations 
auccciy oppofite ciannot; wherefore pure and 
ivi/cct benevolence can never delight inmif- 
ehicf nor harbour any thought of revenge : I 
do not fay that it will preferve the fame beha- 
viour under all kinds of ufage, for this would 
make it a weaknefs inflead of a virtue, but a 
proper notice may be taken of injuries without 
any fentiment of revenge. The judge is not re- 
vengefull when he pronounces fentence upon 
the criminal, nor the magiflrate when he cha-^ 
ilifes thofe who contemn his authority : for 
they do it to preferve peace, property and order, 
the greatefl bleflings of fociety. But revenge 
is properly a defire of hurting thofe who have 
offended without any further confideration : 
the view terminates on that point, which it 
can never do in the good man,^ being always 
turned a contrary way. He may punifh or 
cenfure where he has it in his power and 
judges it expedient and neceflary, but he aU 
ways carries that neceffity in view : fo that 
his animadverfions will be matter of compuK 
lion not of choice, an undefirable means to at^- 
tain a greater good. He will confider wick- 
■edncfs as a diflemper of the mind^ dangerous 

to 
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to the patient, contagious and pernicious to 
the public, and proceed againft it in the fame 
difpofition as a furgeon who. performs a pain- 
ful operation for the fake of a cure, or cuts 
iDfF a limb that would endanger the whole bo- 
dy. He will take injuries patiently when he 
has not power, to refent theni^or finds the re- 
taliation attended with more inconvenience 
than advantage. He wjU be ready to forgive 
.whenever repentance renders punifhrhent un- 
oecefTary, and rejoice to J&nd it become fo^ 
J^or will :hsi: not retain a goodwill even tor 
wards his enemies, for enmity he will have 
pone himfelf nor any refentment againflthem, 
I?ut will only ppppfe them fo far as to repell 
their attacks or take away their power or re- 
flrain their inclinatiop to do hurt : in all o- 
ther matters confiflent with thofe purpofes he 
will be ready tQ do them any kindnefs. He 
will have that laudable love of pleafure as td 
take it in a}l the good he fees,^ and feel the 
profperities even of flrangers ; and be fo co- 
vetous of enjoyment as to make that of other 
perfons his own by partaking in the fatisfac-r 
tion attending it.. 

1 1 . Thi§ it may be faid is a glorious an4 
Jiappy temper of mind, but ppflible only in 
fpeculation an4 unjittainatile by frail mortal 
men, who are fp deeply engaged in providing 
for their own neceflities as not to be capable 
X 3 ' of 



.. ^^ncs much beyond then- 
..:jas prove too itrong for their 
. - -:, dnd whole aptneis to is- 
/wrperuaily break cut into aa if 
. . .cc a dciire of revenge to keep it in 
111 JLinid jH this is but too true, yet 
.ws.!!) plating the character of an ideal 
^. .^ ^ may learn what it is we are to aim at^ 
. . I we dclpair of arriving at perfc(fiion we 
.i\ viide-dvour to refcmblc it in fome particu- 
. ..^ we iind feilible. For we arc none of us 
Kwciiout ibme leeds of good nature which 
With due cultivation may be made to produce 
loincthing in the moll barren ground. Our 
own occafions do not fo perpetually engage us 
but that we may Ibmetimes fpare a look elfe- 
w iKTc, nor do any of us want our feaibns of 
v.ovxl humoui; wherein we can find a fenfiblc 
dvl'jjht in aiiilHng and obliging without pro- 
Vl^xct of advantage to ourfelvcs. The bufi- 
ucls thca is to encourage thcle favourable dif- 
pvMition>* whenever they appear, for tho' wc 
VMi!^K>c r »itc iK^r change an inclination at onc^ 
vvt c\;h » Icrux ceftilics that like a tender twig 
It in. IV Ix >ioui:ht to grow in any fhape by 
i.':>ii:kmI tv !Kii(u: : fo that tho' we muft 
f.»Mx .»i:!M,'?vc;i at firll, yet repeated afts will 
,.»..i' ivi .1 h.ibu, which we (hall then follow 
%\»i^ v.Mo uul plcdfurc. It will be of fignal 
\t^{ V t vv' I V ^lucntiy to place ourfelvcs in the fitu- 

ation 
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Ittion of other perfons, to adopt their defires 
imd imagine oijrfelves -under their wants, at 
Jeaft to paint a& eyadt a.raprcfentation as we 
can of their condition of mind according to 
our manner of behaviour towards them ; for 
then the force of fympathy will aflift us great-;- 
ly» becaufe as a cheerful! countenance malces 
the company cheerful!, we Ihall be willing to 
brighten the profpedt as much as we can that 
it may tdH^ the more pleafurable ideas upon 
ourfelves. Nor muft we neglcd to root up 
ilhofc weeds that check the growth of bene* 
volence, an intemperance of ielf in tereft, anai- 
verfenefs to trouble, a contemptuouihefs of 
pride, an inconfideratenefs of vanity, but a-* 
hove all a fpirit of animofity. I hope we are 
oon^ of us infatiable in our refentments, and 
if we can fet a meafure to them at all, what 
})etter able to affign the proper limits than rea- 
son ? but this will always apportion them to 
the neceiSty of preventing feme greater mif- 
chief that could not otherwife be avoided. 
And though paffion may fometimes fufpend 
^ influence of re^fon, we may hinder it from 
finilaving her : and if we cannot help being 
angry, may take care that the Sun (hall not 
gQ down upon our wrath* As an encourage-t 
meqt to pradife the methods above pointed 
out or any others our obfervation may fuggeft, 
let us confider apd inculcate in our memory 
X 4 the 
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benefits naturally redounding to ourfclves from 
a benevolent temper of mirid, which I £hall 
now endeavour to invcftigatc. 

12. I have affigned happinei^ a man's own 
bappinefs or the aggregate of his fatisfadtions, 
for the ultimate end of adtion : therefore it 
behoves me to fhow what reference the qua« 
lity I. recommend bears to that ^nd^or elfeit 
will not appear worth the wifeman's pofieff- 
ing. Nor does this contradid: what I kid 
down a little while ago, that a benevolent ad 
muil carry nothing of felf in view : for it has 
been made evident upon feveral occafions al- 
ready that Qur ultimate end is very rarely our 
ultimate point of view, but we have diveri 
principles, like fo many ftages of our journey, 
which occupy our thoughts from time to 
time as we proceed. Thus when the wife- 
man meets an opportunity of doing a kind 
thin^he follows his dilpolition to embrace it 
without looking for any thing further, he per- 
forms the good office becaule he likes it, bc- 
caufe he judges it right : but we muft imagine 
he had taken his own heart under examination 
beforehand determined tocheriih benevolence 
there^becaufe of the conncdion he had obicr- 
^ ed it to have with happinef^or with fi>me o- 
ther principle wherein he had formerly found 
the like connection. Let us then iuppofe 
him utterly divcilcd of all his dcfiics axcpit 

thai 



^ant it thcmfelvcs : it gives a confidence in 
the pofTeflbr and renders his tranfadlions of aU 
|s;inds eafier to be difpatched, for nobody wiU 
fcruple to truft bim whom they find always 
wi(hing them well apd i(^^y to dp them more 
|ihan juftice, 

14, Thirdly benevolence is an inclinatioBi 
pftener to be gratified and lefs liable to difapr 
poii>tment than malice : tis true mifchief may 
be done eafier than good^ but then ^lankiiul 
S¥ill quickly be aware of i% aqd take meafures 
to prevent it, whereas they will be ready^^to 
luGBft x\i^ endeavours of him |hat defigns theni 
well. So that though accord4ng to theprinT 
pjdes formerly laid down^we muft admit that 
ti<ft$ of good or ilj nature may give equal plea^ 
furc to thofc who have a tarte for either, yet 
the one will naturally meet with oppofitioQ 
and the other with concurrence from the per-* 
ions upon whona they are to be exercifcd. If 
f take delight in mifchief there may be ways 
of vexing another which I do not know; 
thefe he will carefully conceal from me, ^and 
fo I ihall mifs a pleafure that was in my pow** 
er to have enjoyed : but if he knows me fond 
of good offices he will be ready enough of his 
own accord to tell me wherein I can ferve 
Iuth, and fo furniih me with opportunities ci 
gratifying my inclination tl^at I might nevep 
^vc thought of xnyfelf. 

15. Fourthly 
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15. Fourthly good nature multiplies the 
iburces of enjoyment, for as the pleafure of 
life confifts for the mqft part in a<ftion9 and he 
is the happieft man who can always find fome-r 
thing to engage his purfuit, therefore a relifli 
for good offices is an advantage to the owner, 
becaufe it will furnifli agreabje emjJoyment 
for many^fpaces of time wherein he has no^^ 
thing to do for himfelf . Befides, it will teach 
him to rejoice in fervices wherein he had no 
band, make him partake of the pleafures he 
kcs^ and even lighten his niisfortunes by re* 
fleding how many peopk are exempt fronjf 
them. Nor let it be objected that thofe who 
fyihpathiz.e with the fuccefsful will be apt to 
do the like with the afflidted, for the perfeft 
wifeman would feel none of the uneafinefs of 
compaffion, and though we imperfed: crea«f 
tures muft encourage it fo far as to give a 
Ipur to our induftry in helping, yet we may 
prevent it from making us fuffer much at the 
fight of diftrefles we cannot poflGibly relieve. 
So that for a few troubles of this kind the ten^ 
der hearted man meets with^ he finds a muln 
titude of enjoyments the crofsrgrained and 
fclfiih never tafte of. 

16. Fifthly benevolence prevents ground-; 
lefs fufpicions and jealoufies, ill opinions of 
mankind, unfavourable conftnidUon of words 
and adions : for men are not. wont to think 

ill 
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ill of thofc to whom they wifti well. It. 
will likewife make us obfervant of happy 
events befalling other people, for we natural* 
ly take notice of objeds we are pleafed to iee: 
which will give us a better notion of external 
nature and the difpenfations of fortune. For 
the taftes and wants of mankind varying infi- 
nitely what fuits one extremely well is wholly 
ufelefs to another, wherefore thofe narrow 
fouls who can fee nothing good that docs not 
relate to themfelves, if their own defires hap- 
pen to be difappointed, grow melancholy, 
difcontented and out of humour widi the 
world. But the generous open-hearted man 
fees a thoufand bright fpots in the profpefl: 
around hinr not ftriking direftly upon himfelf 
but refledled from others : when the clouds 
hang over his own head he can fmile at the 
funfliine on either hand, and pleafe himfelf 
in contemplating the ufes of things that can- 
not do him any fervice. I believe it may be 
generally remarked that the beft tempered 
people are the beft fatisfied with the perfbns 
and things about them, freeft from gloomi- 
nefs and repinings at the condition of human 
life, and confequently eafieft in themfelves, 
moft uninterruptedly chearfull and beft pleafed 
with their fituation. . 

17. By often contemplating thefe advan- 
tages of benevolenc^a man may bring him* 

felf 
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felf to a hearty liking of it, and then what-^ 
ever opportunities of cxcrcifing it offer he 
will embrace them out of inclination, not 
from any felfifh views but becaufe he thinks 
it the beft, the moft becoming and moft fa-? 
tisfaftory thing he can do* For dcfire being 
perfedly tranflated to the aft itfelf, he Avill 
no more need to retain in mind the reafons 
firft inducing him to put on that diipoiition^ 
than* the covetous man has to keep his eye 
upon the conveniences he may purchafe with 
his money, or the mathematician to run over 
perpetually the whole proceis of demonftra-' 
tion by which he arrived at his theorems. Fof' 
we have remarked more than once befor^ that 
tis the motive at prcfent in view, not ahy in-^ 
ducement formerly recommending that mo-^ 
tive, which denominates the adlion : there- 
fore he who fhows an habitual readinefs to 
do good offices without further confideratiort 
than their being fuch, is truly benevolent, 
whatever prudential or other cauies firft gav<f 
him that relifti, 

18. But there is a fpurious benevolence too 
often miftaken for the genuine, which pro- 
ceeds from violent attachments to particulai' 
perfbns : fome will do anything for thofe 
they fancy, but nothing for thofe whofe faces 
Aey do not likd. This ftands but one little 
remove from ielfiflinefs, being a weaknefs 
/ rather 
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rather than a virtue, rendring men partial to 
their favourites, unjuft or indifferent to cvc«« 
rybody elfe, and therefore ought carefully to 
be guarded againft. For the virtues do not 
ufe to deftroy nor interfere writh one another, 
nor will fterling benevolence ever make the 
poffeflbr unequitable or intemperate in his 
likings ; it knows no bounds befides thofe of 
reafon^and diffufes itfelf to all capable of re- 
ceiving benefit by it : I do not fay in equal 
meafure, but as juftice, though not requiring 
ah equality of poffeffions, yet fecures the 
rights of all alike, fo will benevolence deal 
out to all their proper fhare of kindnefs, nor 
ever confine her regards fo clofely to one or a 
few objects as to have none left for any 
others. # 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Moral Policy. 

PLATO in his fifth republic introduces 
Socrates declaring, that the world would 
never go well until either philofophers were 
entrufted with the management of public 
affairs, or perfons in authority became philo- 
fophers \ 
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fophers ; that is, as he explains it afterwa^dg; 
until bothfciences of political and moral wif- 
doni center in the fame pcrfons. If this af- 
iertion be taken literally I am afraid it will 
not conduce much to the benefit of mankind; 
for each fcience being more than enough to 
employ the thoughts of any finglc man^ were 
our minifters to fpend their time in hunting 
after the abftradtions of metaphylic^ they 
mult unavoidably negledt many duties of 
their ftation ; and on the other hand were the 
helm of government committed to perfons 
well verfed in thefe matters, the (hip woidd 
quickly ftrike againll the rocks for want of 
fkilfulnefs in the pilots, who would be more 
attentive to the reftitude of their courfc than 
expert in their meaf«res for purfuing it. This 
conftrudtion then favours more of philofophi- 
cal vanity than found prudence': as it arro- . 
gates to the ftudious a claim to power, or at 
leaft would make him of confequence with 
men of power; by urging them to a purfuit 
wherein they muft refort to him for inftruc- 
tion. Therefore I fhould rather interpret 
Socrates's meaning to be, that either profeflbr, 
without interfering in the province belonging} 
properly to the other, fhould only adopt fo 
much of^each other's fcience as may render 
his own compleat and efFedtual, 

2. How 
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. 2. How much of philofophy may be re- 
quifite for politicians I fliall not prefume to 
determine : for as they muft be poflefled of 
great fagacity and penetration to have merited 
that charafter^ they are much better qualified 
to judge for themfelves than I can be to direct 
them. Yet I think I may without offence 
exhort them to ufe their own judgement^not 
only in contriving methods for bringing their 
fchemes to bear, but in difcerning the proprie- 
ty of the fchemes they take up* What 
tends moft effectually to encreafe their power 
and aggrandizement, it belongs to their own 
fcience to afcertain 5 but I could wifh they 
would afk themfelves further why they dc* 
fire power or aggrandizement at all. I do 
not propofe this queflion by way of defiance^ 
as if I thought there could no folid reafon be 
given for entertaining fuch defire : but if v/e 
have ever fo good reafons for our condudl I 
conceive it expedient we fhould know them, 
becaufe they may dired us how far and in 
what manner to purfue it. Common perfons 
may be allowed to ad implicitly upon princi- 
ples inftillcd into them by others, for their 
wan^ of capacity to flrike out lights for them- 
felves will plead their excufe : but for men 
of extraordinary talents to make pov^er theif 
ruling paflion meerly becaufe they were 
taught to admire it in their childhood, becaufe 
Vol. I. Y they 
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they Tee others . afpiring eagerly after it, be- 
caufe it gains the applaules of the multitude, 
becaufe it happens to hit their fancy, feems 
unbecoming their character. It may be ex- 
pefted from fuch that- inftead of aifting upon 
impulfe or fufFering themfelves to be drawn 
by fympathy and example, they fhould trace 
their motives up to the firft principles where- 
to reafon can carry them, and before they 
begin their career of ambition, examine the 
groujids which may juftify them for entring 
upon fuch a courfe. If they fliould find up-» 
on fuch enquiry that happinefs or compla-* 
cence of mind^from whatever objedt received, 
is the fole proper and ultimate end of adion, 
that the good of every individual is beft pro- 
moted by promoting the general good, that 
our paffions and particular aims ought to be 
regarded as engines employed by reafon for 
fpurring on our activity to work out her pur-. 
pofes, and that whateyerdefire can be no longer 
gratified it is molt prudent to extinguilh, 
they might then employ their power while 
they had it, in advancing the welfare of their 
countrv as well by procuring it ftrength and 
fecurity againft foreign dangers as by eftablifh- 
ing regulations for its internal polity : and 
if age or infirmities, the intrigues of a cabal 
or popular. diftaft^fhould diveft them of their 
lority, they might refign it quietly, with- 
out 
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out reluftance, without attempting to raife 
difturbances, and without want of employ- 
ineht to folace themfelves with in a private 
ftation. I am the more emboldened to offer 
this exhortation becaufe I conceive it not 
difagreable to the tafte of the prefent times; 
if one almoft imniured within his clofet rnajT' 
judge of the fentiments of the great by fq 
much of their behaviour as ftands expofed to 
public view. For our wars are made, not 
for ambition br conqueft, for particular viewsr 
or private refentments, but for the fecuritjr 
of commerce and advancing the public inte- 
refts : wholefome provifions are annually con- 
triving for the better order^ the convenience 
and even pleafures of the community : when 
changes happen in the miniftry they pafs on' 
filently without interruption to public affairs^ 
except a little clamour and ihvedlive while the- 
fmart of a difappointiiient is frefh, which dif-* 
turbs the quiet of nohe but fuch are as fond of 
the fport for want of fomething better to em^ 
ploy their time in : and in general I think I 
can difcern a ftronger tindture of found phi«* 
lofophy and regard to the general good among' 
our modern ftatefmen than I can find in the 
hiftories of our anceftors. 

3. Thus much may fufficc foif the poli- 
ticians, and more it might not have become 
me to urge upon men of their fufceriour ta* 

Y 2 lents : 
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Icius : but widi reg^ to the philofophers^ 
uavici which clal's 1 would beg leave upon the 
(>ici'cut uccalion to comprehend all who apply 
.lay ilrious attention to ftudy the nieafures of 
lii^ht and w^roag, I may be more free and 
pai ticular, as reckoning them to lie nearer my 
ouii level. And I cannot help remarking 
that th«jir ardor for virtue fometimeg outruns 
their diicrttion^ and like other flrong defires 
uctc*^ti its own purpofes through too great 
^d^^i'a^fs in purfuing them. It is pofiible 
i*kiih the beil intentions in the world to bring 
i^>'Mi;vJ^ mifchief both upon ourfelves and others, 
I^y following headlong a blind zeal without 
iuK>\vledge and without examining the expe- 
^jiw^nce of our aims or fitnefs of the meafures 
t<iken to effed them. The province of zeal 
lirs in fcafons of adtion, and its office is to 
i>mry us through labour, pain, difficulty, dan- 
ger, to bear down the force of any paffion 
that fliall obftruft our paflage; but it does 
not become us to adt witliout confidering 
why nor wherefore, and in feafons of delibe- 
ration the mind cannot be top calm and un- 
prejudiced, nor the mental eye too difengaged 
from any finglc point or too much at liberty 
to look upon every objedt around and dif- 
cern them in their proper colours. Where- 
fore I apprehend with Socrates that the 
world would* go on much bette^ if well difpo* 
: ' fed 
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fed perfons would not confide too implicitly in 
their rule^ but examine them from time to 
time as they have leifure and opportunity, 
confider their tendencies, mark how they 
fucceed, and obferve whether in particular 
inftances they lead to that ultimate end of all 
rules, the encreafe of happinefs : and fur- 
ther if in the profecution of them they would 
mingle a little policy tvith their uprightnefs, 
chooiing fuch meafures as upon every occafion 
will cpntribute moft to the purpofe they have in 
hand. Craft, cunning and artific^ftand oppofed 
to fair dealing, fincerity and open hear tednefs; 
from whence it feems to have been unwarily 
concluded, that to be honeft a man muft have 
thrown alide his underftanding. ' But there 
are honeft arts as well as deceitfuU tricks, and 
it is not the manner of proceeding but the 
aim driven at^ that denoniinates them either. 
The fame fagacity and attention to catch op- 
portunities which makes craft in the felfifli^ 
becomes prudence and good policy in the be- 
nevolent: nor do I fee why a man fhould 
not employ all the talents nature and education 
have furnifhed him with to good purpofes, 
becaufe fome others have perverted them to 
bad ones. The covetous man, who makes 
money his idol, will cheat for it if he cannot 
procure it otherwife : what then fhould hin- 
der the good man, who takes happinefs for 

Y 3 his 
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his fole aim, from cheating his neighbours 
into it if he cannot g^t them to receive it wil- 
lingly ? 
4- The foundation of politics I take to lie 

in fubmitting every other defire to the ruling 
paflion : though honours be particularly al- 
luring to the ambitious, yet if the ftatefman 
fees that he fhall have greater influence by 
fitting among the con^non^ he will not ac- 
cept of a title ; and how ftrongly foever he 
may have eftablifhed maxims with himfelf 
for cncreafing his intereft, if he perceives 
them by any circumftances rendred improper 
for his purpofe, he will readily forego them. 
Now the virtuous man's principal aim is the 
advancement of happinefs^ to which every 
other confideration ought to give way ; and 
though he may have contrafted defires as 
fubfervient thereto and fet up marks for him- 
felf to guide him on the way, yet if by any 
accident his defires become incompatible 
therewith or his rules lead him aftray, he 
pught to depart 'from them without fcruple 1 
he may caft his eye upon the marks for the 
diredlion they will afford him, biit ought 
never to forget the main purpofe for which 
they were fet up. We have feen that fatis- 
faftion confifls in perception, that adion is 
good only as it affords fatisfadtory perceptions, 
and virtue good as it leads into a courfe of 

fuch 
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iiich adlions : fo that virtue is a means only 
conducing to our ultimate end, and ftands at 
leaft two removes from happinefs, Tis true 
we cannot expedt to attain our end without 
ufing the proper means, and I know of no 
means fb proper or efFedtual as a fteddy adhe- 
rence to whatever our moral fenfe reprefents 
to us as right. Were our internal fences of 
nature's immediate donation they would pro- 
bably difcern their obje<fls as truly and dif- 
tindlly as the bodily fenfes, but it has been 
(hown in a former place that their judgements, 
are of the tranflated kind^ conveyed to us 
through experience, fympathy or the in-^ 
ftruiftions of others, which channels fome- 
times corrupt the ftream : fo that this guide^ 
though the fureft we have, does not always 
prove infallible, nor is there anything fo idle 
or abfurd but what men have been reconciled 
to under notion of its being right. How 
many have been led into all the follies of 
fafliioh, drawn into mifchievous compliances 
with the company, put upon ruinous ex- 
pences, urged to take revenge for flight af- 
fronts and fuppofed injuries, hurried on thro' 
all the cruelties of perfecution, becaufe they 
efteemed them right ? Perhaps their own 
judgement and inclination would have carried 
them another way, yet ihcy proceed though 
with reluftance becaufe they think they 

Y 4 ^ought ? 
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ought? For ihamc, rcfcntmcnt, vanity and 
prejudice, will fometimes aflume the garb 
and countenance of a moral fenfe. 

5. Nor is reafon herfelf to be truftcd too 
haftily, for fhe may find occafion to corrcd;^ 
her own miftakes: and an obftinate adhe-? 
rence to her decifions once made, againft fur- 
ther information^ tends as much to produce 
bigotry as any deference to authority what- 
foever, Perfons of this tenacious turn al-, 
ledge ordinarily in their defence that we 
muft neceflarily follow our reafon becaufe we 
-have no higher faculty to contrqul it : but it 
is no uncommon thing fpr the fame faculty 
to controul its own judgements. What have 
we to judge of vifible objefts befi^e the eye \ 
yet this eye, upon their being brought nearer 
or placed in ^^ different light, may difcover 
the fallacioufnefs of the notices itfelf had 
given before : or on perceiving a hazinefs in 
the profpedt, may know its own appearance^ 
to be imperfed^ and yield to the inforitiation 
of others who ftand in a fituation to .difcern 
them clearer. So reafon may find caufeg 
fometimes to fubmit herfelf to authority, and 
truft to others in matters belonging to their 
fevcral fciences, although appearing paradoxi- 
cal to herfelf : nor can fhe ever be fo fure of 
her determinations but that evidence may 
arife fufficient to overthrow them. Let us 

tlxci^ 
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then admit it poflible that a iran may axSr 
very unreafonably through too ftrong an at- 
tachmcnt to reafon ; let her therefore conti- 
nually watch over her own. motions as well 
as thofe of our infcriour powers, for if ihe 
treads confidently and careleflly flie may be as 
liable to trip as appetite. 

6. Befidcs, it has been made appear before 
that reafon adiuates very few of our motions, 
ihe adts chiefly by her inferiour officers of 
the family of imagination : while her trea- 
furcs remain in her own cuftody they reft in 
fpeculation alone, nor do they become prac^- 
tical until ftie has made them over in proper- 
ty to her partner, in which cafe they take 
the nature of appetites^ For it avails nothing 
to know what is right, nor to refolve upon 
it, until we have contrai3:ed a defire and in-» 
clination ftrong enough to carry us through 
all difficulties in the purfuit of it : fo that 
virtue itfelf when compleatly formed is but 
an appetite, acquired indeed by our own in- 
duftry, but impelling to action in the fame 
manner with the natural. Now none of 
cur appetites, not even the heft of them, 
can be left entirely to themfelyes without ex- 
treme hazard: our very hunger and thirft 
after righteoufnefs, like that of meats and 
drinks, if eagerly and fondly indulged, may 

rife 
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rife to extravagant cravings or hanker after 
unwholefome food, " v 

7. But neither can the love of redtitude irt 
general anfwer all the purpofes of life: we 
xnuil divide it into various branches and fur- 
nifli ourfelves with under propenfities fuitable 
to the feveral occafions Mrherein we are to ad, 
from whence fpring thofe inferiour virtues that 
help to divcrfify the characters of mankind; 
Now how much foever the main foundations 
of right and wrong may be laid in nature and 
confequently unalterable^ certain it is that 
the particular habits and propenfities^ conduft^ 
ing us in the feveral parts of our behaviou^ may 
change their rcdtitude with a change of fitua- 
tion or circumftances : and what is virtue at 
one time or in one man^ become vice or folly 
in another. What is more commendable than 
application in a young lad while the fpirits are 
brifk and the animal circulation vigorous I 
but if he continues the fame intenfenefs of 
application after age and infirmities have dif- 
iabled him from doing any good thereby, 
when it takes him off from other duties 
whereof he may be capable, or tends to im- 
pairing his health, it becomes faulty. To 
the ybung trader beginning upon a flender 
ftock^ a habit of parcimony and attention to 
little matters is a neceflary duty : but if any 
fudden fortune fhould caft an eftate upon hin^ 

the 
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the fame difpofition of mind would remain no 
longer proper or becoming. It is well known 
what ftrong hold our habits of all kinds take 
upon us, and thofe firft recommended by rea- 
fon or taught us by perfons in whofe un^er- 
Aanding we confide^ are looked upon as right 
in thcmfelve3, taken as firJGt principles of ac- 
tion, and not eafily laid afide when grown uur 
reafonable; unlefs. we have pradifed that 
f^atefman's habit of cafting our eye frequently 
uppii pur ultimate cnd^ and ufed ourfelves to 
try our rules of .gon(iu(3: by a reference to ex- 
pedience. 

. 8. .The fanae ,c<?nfideration likewife may^ 
induce us to- regard other things more benefi- 
cial to the world in fome cafes than what is 
ordinarily efteemed virtue. . A man that wants 
{hoes vv^ill fooner refort to a clever workman 
than one fcrupuloufly honeft that is a bungler 
in his trade : and when attacked by a diftem- 
per had rather call in a debauchee phyfician 
IkilfuU in his profeffion than one ftridtly con- 
fcientious but of dull capacity and little cxpe-r 
rience. Were all our artifans and profeflbrs 
to barter their knowledge and dexterity for a 
proportionable degree of virtue^ the world 
would fuffer greatly by the exchange: wc 
{hould all be ready indeed to help one another; 
but could do no good for want of knowing 
how to go about it. Therefore there arc o- 

ther 
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ther qualities^ bcfide that of an upright difpo- 
fition^ worthy the attention of him that defigns 
the general good. The want of making this 
reflcftion feems the grand miftake of cnthufi* 
afts and rigid obfervers of a ftoical rectitude: 
for by their inceffant and vehement exhorta- 
tions to inward righteoufnefs they either make 
men felfifli, ii:^ bufied in improving the'ftate of 
their own minds as never to do anything for 
anybody elfe, unlefs to pray for them or cen- 
fure them or give money to thofe who pretend 
to give it away again ; or elfe take them off 
from the bufinefs of their calling^ wherein 
they might do real fervice to their neigh- 
bours. But virtue, as has been obferved be- 
fore concerning reafon, confers us very little 
benefit with her own hands, no more than by 
that complacence of mind we feel in the ex- 
ercife of it, which we may fometimes find as 
well in the gratification of any other defire : 
the principal fervice fhe does is by keeping us 
diligent in acquiring all other things benefi- 
cial to us, and applying them when acquired 
to the beft advantage both of ourfelves and o- 
thers. Wherefore he that never lofes remem- 
brance of the general good^will endeavour to 
procure for himfelf and fuch as lie within his 
influencCjall ufefuU endowments both of bo- 
dy and mind as well as the difpofition to ufb 
•them rightly. If he fhould do otherwife he 

would 
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would be like a maa who fhould fpend his 
wholf time in a riding fehool in order to 
make himfelf a compleat horfeman, but never 
get a horfe to ride upon either on the road or 
field. 

, 9. Nor muft it be forgotten that our vir- 
tues do not ftart up in us inftantaneoufl^ but 
grow out of other habits and defires. Am- 
bition, covetoufnefs, vanity, fpur us on to 
induftry, an affeftation of being thought po- 
lite makes men obliging, fear begets caution^ 
obftinacy produces courage, and a carefuU 
regard to our own interefts generates difcre- 
tion^ from whence fprouts the cardinal virtue 
of prudence. The main turn of our future 
lives is ordinarily given before we arrive at 
manhood: the courfe we are then put upon by 
our friends or led into by our own particular 
liking taken up without judgement but by 
mcer fancy, the taftes, inclinations, opinions 
we then imbibe, lay the foundation of thofe 
virtues we afterwards acquire. Perhaps an 
admiration raifed at the finery of a chan- 
ccUour or lord Mayor's coach^may have fti- 
mulated many a young fehool boy or appren- 
tice to that application which lays the ground- 
work of thofe good qualities that will make 
him eminent at the bar or in commerce. 
Therefore a judicious lover of virtue will 
ftudy to cultivate and prepare the ground for 

; . its * 
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its reception, and nourifh up fucKwild plants 
as may ferve for flocks whereon it may be 
grafted moft cafily and flourifli moft abun-* 
dantly. 

10. He will confider further that the buiy 
mind of man cannot ftand a moment idle: 
our activity muft exert itfelf fomb way or o- 
ther from morning to night, and if reafon ha^ 
not planned out a courfe wherein it may expa- 
tiate^ it will run after any whim or folly that 
fliall prefent it with allurement, Befidcs, 
iatisfadtion being momentary cannot be pro- 
vided for compleatly without fupplying frclli 
fuel every moment to keep it alive : happi- 
nefs depends upon having fomething conftant- 
ly at hand wherein we can employ ourfelves 
with relilh. Now the grand occaiions of ex-^ 
ercifing virtue do not offer at every feafon^ 
nor can the mind always find employment in 
her immediate fervice : wherefore it will be 
expedient to furnifh ourfelves with other aims 
and purfuits, methods of engagement or re- 
creation, which may fill up the fpaces fhe 
leaves vacant; choofing fuch if poffible as 
may conduce remotely to her interelb, or at 
leaft fuch as are innocent and may protect her 
by preventing the growth of thofe evils that 
might blight and overfliadow her.. 

II. It is one charadteriftic of policy 
that it aims at things feafible rather . 

than 
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than things defirable, never attempts im* 
poflibiUties but applies its endeavours al- 
ways to drive the nail that will go, and lays 
afide its moft favourite fchemcs when the tide 
of popular diflike fets moft ftrongly a^ 
gainft them. If the nation will not have an 
excife^ the ftatefman lays afide all further 
thoughts of it; and if they will have a mili- 
tia^ he concurs in planning fchemes to fatisfy 
them. In this refped: your very righteous 
people prove often groflly deficient : they fix 
their eye upon the fublimeft heights of vir- 
tue without confidering whether they be at- 
tainable; they confine their exhortations to 
pra<3:ices that would prove of excellent fer- 
vice but they have no likelihood of ever be- 
ing followed, and fo by aiming at too much^ 
mifs of that benefit they might have done. 
Whereas it would become them better to 
ftudy not only the abftraft nature of things 
but likewife the nature of men, their charac- 
ters, difpofitions and capacities ; . accommo- 
dating their endeavours to the fubjefts where- 
on they employ thern^ and circumftances of 
the times wherein they exert them ; choofing 
rather to fow fuch feeds as the foil will bear, 
and the feafon cherifh^than fuch as would 
yield the moft delicious grain. The interefts 
of virtue require fometimes that we fliould 
tcmporife and dilTemble, becoming all things 

to 
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to uU mca if by any means we may gain 
ioiucj and drawing them unawares into their 
j»ood by fceming to footh them in their fa- 
vourite inclinations. He that would ferve 
virtue eiFe<fhially muft not di£iain to do her 
fixiull fervices as well as great, for occdiions 
oi the latter, as was obferved in the laft fee^ 
tion> do not occur at every turn ; and many 
times when we cannot get her authority to 
prevail, we may introduce fomething. very 
much refembling her, and contribute to the 
growth of other good qualities^ that fhall in 
fomc meafure fupply her place by inftigating 
to the very works fhe herfelf would recom- 
mend. Befides, when the mind has been 
habituated to the praftice of good worksy 
from what motive foever induced thereto, it 
will become more fufceptible of right inten-f 
tions afterwards. 

12. There is a well known maxim of po-» 
litics, Divide and govern, which the moralift 
may turn to good account in the manage- 
ment of his province. The little ftate o{ 
man is far from being an abfolute monarchy 
or having any fettled or well regulated polity, 
the prerogative lies within a very narrow com*- 
pafs^but the power lodges in the rabble of 
appetites and paffions : and any importunate 
fancy that, like fome popular orator the fa-- 
vourite of the day, can raife a mob of them 

to 
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to clamour after if, bears down all oppofi-i 
tioni Reafon can do nothing to ftem tho 
torren^ unlefs fhe can ftir up a party am&ng 
the populace to fide with her : for if they 
begin to quarrel among themfelvcs^ fhe may 
then caft in her weight to turn the ballance 
between them. Nor can fhe ever prevail by 
meer dint of refolution to havd her commands 
vigoroufly executed without aid of feme paf^ 
fion to feccnd her, and as fhe will always 
find one or other of them oppofing her mea- 
fures, <he mufl continually play them one 
againfl another: pleafure againfl indolence^* 
felfifhnefs againfl pleafure, vanity againfl fel- 
fiihnefs, fear againfl rafhnefs^ fhame againfl , 
indulgence, xefentment againfl cowardice, re- 
putation againfl injuflice, and particular de- 
fires againfl their feveral competitors; Where- 
fore file ought to bend her endeavours to- 
wards fupprefling the mofl riotous^ rather 
encouraging the weaker and more manage- 
able that fhe may have fomething ready at 
hand to affifl in pulling down the others: 
but above all fhe mufl beware of letting any 
one grow fo powerfuU as that it may wrefl 
the flafF out of her hands- If fhe docs 
admit a ruling pafiion let her employ it as a 
firfl minifler to execute her orders, not as a 
fftvourite to gain an afcendant over her, nor 
fufFer it to fill the council board with a clan 
Vol. I. . Z of 
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of its own dependents. Your zealots fome- 
times commit this ovcrfight, for obferving 
that all men have a defire of excelling they 
endeavour to turn this principle to the ferviccs 
of virtue, and herein they do well : but they 
go on to encourage it without meafure until 
it begets fpiritual pride, cenforioufnefs, four- 
ncfs, envy and ill nature, pofleflcs their whole 
minds, becomes tlie fole motive to good 
works and vitiates the beft of their perform- 
ances. 

13. The politician carefully furveys the 
ground before him, confiders what may be 
done with the materials he has to work upon> 
docs not run counter to prevailing humours 
nor particular fancies^ but ftudies how to turn 
them to his own advantage, fets every engine 
at work and neglcfts no trifle that may be 
employed anyways to advance his purpofes. 
So let the moralift obferve the difpoiition 
and qualities of his own mind, the circum- 
llances of his fituation, the temper and cha- 
nwiler of the times wherein he lives: not 
driving to force his way by oppofitio%nor 
vainly expcfting to make everything tally 
with an ideal plan^how well ibever framedon 
his own imaginatioif, but contriving how to 
draw the moft good from opinions and cui^ 
toms already received^ by grafting ibmething 
bemfidal upon them : not driving men vio- 
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lently out of their accuftomed touffcs^ but 
turning them gently and dejttroufly into fuch 
track as may lead to their folid advantage. 
For a fingle perfon may promote the interefts 
of virtue better by joining in with the com- 
pany to encourage praftices tending in any 
degree thereto thari he can by ftriking into a 
hew road which he has nothing befides hi^ 
own authority to recommend. Nor let him 
defpife every little ceremony or vulgar notioii 
as idle and unworthy his notice : for fome- 
times thefe fmall fpri/igs may be turned to 
good account, or made to put others in mo- 
tion which may prove more efficacious^ 

14. It is no inconfiderable branch of the 
ihiinifter's art to difcern the talents of men; 
to know what they arc fit for,- and employ 
every one in the way wherein he may be 
moft ufefull.' In like manner it is an eflen- 
tial part of the mofalift's office to obfervd 
cfirefully With what endowments nature and 
education hax^e furnifhed himfelf or any others 
he has to deal with; what are the duties of 
theii* fefpedive ftations, and what opportuni- 
ties they have of promoting the grand defign 
<>f happinefs. For though it were to be wifli- 
ed that every virtue mighl be infiifed into eve- 
ry man, yet this being imprafticable, it be- 
hoves each perfon to acquire fuch particular 
ipecies of them as are beft adapted to his ufe. 

Za For 
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For different profeflions require different qua- 
lifications to fucceed in them : courage is pe- 
culiarly neceflary for fome, temperance for 
others, impartiality of juflice for others. 
Wherefore let every man apply himfelf to the 
attainment of that virtue wherein he can 
make the greatefl progrefs, and which will 
render him the mofl ferviceable according to 
the fituation and circumflances he flands in. 
Were it poflible to make profound philofo- 
phers of the common artifans and mechanics^ 
the world would be very little benefitted there- 
by, for it might take them from attending to 
the bufinefs of their occupations and render 
them lefs ufeful members of the conununity : 
therefore it were better for them to cultivate 
the qualities of honefly and indufhy in their 
callings without aiming at much befide.Some 
whofe talents fit them peculiarly for the of- 
fice, may do more good by improving their 
reafon^ purfuing fuch fpeculations as may 
produce fomething beneficial to others ; but 
few of thefe are wanted in the world, for one 
man may difcover what will employ thou- 
fands to ufe. The far greater part of man- 
kind have little more work for their reafon 
than to choofe their guides and apply the di- 
reiflions received to their own particular occa- 
•fions, for the fervicc they do lies in adlion. 
The purpofes of life are efFe^ed by an infinite 
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variety of different ways, and would be better 
anfwered by every one taking the tafk pro- 
perly belonging to him, than by all crowd- 
ing in to perform a few of the moft impor- 
tant, 

15, Your ftatefmen are obferved often to 
ftand much upon punftilios, to contend ftre- 
nuoufly for the precedence of an ambaffador, 
the ceremonial of an entry, or ftile to be ufed 
in a treaty. So the moral ift, tho' he always 
prefers fubftantials before forms, yet where 
the latter affeft the former he will ftickle as 
earneftly for them : for he extends his view 
.as far as it can reach, and regards not only the 
prefent adion but the moft diftant confe- 
quences attending it. When he fees ufages 
and ceremonies, however infignificant in 
themfclves, fo connected in peoplefs minds 
with matters of importance as that one cannot 
be broken thro' without endangering the 
others, he will confider them as bulwarks 
protefting the effentials, .and contdnd for them 
accordingly with might and main. As the 
inhabitants of a town* exert all their efforts in 
defending the remparts, tho' yielding neither 
corn nor pafture nor accommodations for their 
dwelling, for thi& obvious rcafon, becaufe 
when thofe are taken the town lies af mercy. 
Of this kind we may reckon the rites of bu- 
rial and decencies obfervcd towards the dead 
Z 3 which 
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which^ tho' of no real avail or intrin{;c value, 
yet find place in all civilized countries ; be- 
caufe they ftand as barriers againft that fa- 
vageneis which might otherwife encroach 
upon men's tempers and caufe infinite mif- 
chiefs among the living. Nor WiXl he con- 
fent to have his rules difpenfed with Whenever 
he fees them inexpedient for the prefent, if 
there is a hazard of their being fp weakened 
thereby as *never tq recover their influence 
again : proceeding upon my lord Coke's maxin^^ 
that the law will rather fuflfer a private injury 
than a public inconvenience. 

1 6. But how anxious foever the man of 
confummate policy may appear about niceties 
upon proper eccafion, there is ijobody lefs 
hampered with fcruples when he fees them 
{landing in the way of his defigns : he can 
throw afide animofities, put up with injuries, 
fubmit to indignities, when it ferves his pur- 
pofe, and join with his bitterefl enemies when 
there chances to be a coalition of interefts. 
Here too the man of judicious virtue will fol- 
low his fteps, nor difdain to employ the mi- 
niflry of her adverfaries in promoting her dcr 
iigns, not fcrupling to cherifli any vice or 
folly that tends evidently to check the growth 
of others more 'Wwaeous. 'Tis true he caa 
fcarce ever find occafion to ufe his endeavours 
this way, for vice and folly fprout fail: enough 
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of themfelvcs without needing any culture, 
and were it poflible it would be defirable to- 
tally to eradicate them all, for then we might 
exped: to reap a more plentifuU crop of hap- 
pinefs. But fince evil difpofitions will abound, 
^nce they continually oppofe one another's 
mms, and prevent the mifchievous efFed:s 
that would flow therefrom, it behoves him 
to a6t circumfpeflly, forbearing to do good 
when it may occafion a greater hurt, nor at- 
tempting to reform the World in points 
wherein, though it may be faulty, yet a 
worfe evil would enfue upon fuch reforma- 
tion. Nor can it be called defer ting the in- 
tereAs of virtue to turn our backs upon her 
for a while in order to ferve her more effec- 
tually, for policy requires us to do the fame 
in our other purfuits : * we follow pleafure 
through the road of felf-denial, money muft 
be difburfed to purchafe commodities that 
will bring in a larger return, and lowlinefs, 
fays Shakefpeare, is young ambition's ladder. 
So that virtue may well excufe us for run- 
ning into the enemies ca-mp to turn his own 
cannon againft him, if we have her interefts 
at heart all the while and a reafonable pro- 
fped of promoting Jier fervice in the long run 
by fo doing. 

• 17. Great pains was taken by a particular 
author fome time ago to fhow that the vices 
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of men tend to the benefit of the community, 
and though he feems to have made good his 
affertion in particular inftances^ yet it was an 
unfair conclufidn to infer from thence in ge- 
neral that private vices were pufaUc benefits : 
for fo it might be proved that difeafp conduces 
to health, becaufe the dodtor fometimes brings 
on a gout in order to cure other more dan- 
gerous diftempers, or willies to raife a fever 
to force away obftrudtions caufing paralytic 
diforders. But difeafe is then only falutary 
when necelTary to remove difeafe, ajid vices 
then only tolerable when they put men upon 
ai^ions from which their other vices would 
withold them. So that the benefit of vice, 
when it afibrds any, arifes from its hurtful-* 
nth : for if the vices it counteradts were not 
mifchievous^ there would be no good in that 
which obftrudts their operation. 

18. But it is the property of a politician to 
be clofe and covert and keep his motives of 
adlion to himfelf. This the man wifely 
righteous will imitate with refpedl to the 
dodtrine abovementioned of conniving at par- 
ticular vices occafionally, which falling into 
unikilfull or ill defigning hands may prove of 
dangerous confequence, as opening a door to 
the moft latitudinarian pradtices. . Therefore 
he will lock it up among his efotexics for 
the ufe only of adepts, and think the facrcdf* 
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nefs of the rules of virtue cannot, be too 
ftrongiy inculcated upon the vulgar,, who 
being apt to take that for good which fuits 
their own hun^ours and interefts, would 
make mad work unlefs reftrained by the au^ 
thority of rules. For they do not ftand in a 
• fituation to judge of the general expedience, 
but can pnly be led into it by the maxims of 
.morality, and muft unavoidably lofe their 
way the moment they take off their eye from 
that guidance. I have faid before under the 
article of juftice, and repeat it here with re- 
gard to morality in general, that I like, to fee 
young men rather over fcrupulous, nor would 
wifli them to wear off their fcruples but by 
degrees, as they arrive at a full difcernment of 
their refpedtive inconveniences : for it requires 
a confiderable degree of fkill and competent 
experience to prevent liberty from running 
into licentioufnefs. Our fchoolmafters keep 
their lads ftridlly to the rules- of grammar and 
profody, nor until perfedt therein ever fuifer 
them to launch out into poetical licences : 
they would whip a boy who fhould write, 
like Milton, Adam the goodlieft man of men 
fince born his fons, the faireft of her daughr 
ters Eve ; or reckon only three fyllables in 
Tirefias, or four in Beelzebub, or place their 
accent in the middle of Proferpine. It i$ 
the mafterpiece of moral fcience to know 
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when a fundamental rule may be difpcnfcd 
with, nor ought great liberties ever to be 
taken until we have learned by long experi- 
ence how to do it fafely, and have made fuch 
a proficiency in vif tue as that a fingle afl of 
neceflary difrefpeft cannot endanger the lef- 
fening our cordial regard for her. • 

19. There is one piece of good policy ve- 
ry proper for the moralift though not at all 
. fuited to the cabinet, which is, to make 
others like himfelf and diffjife his virtues as 
far and wide as he has oppprtunities for fo 
doing. Confidering how much of our enjoy- 
ments depends upon thofe we converfe with, 
it may be made a queftion whether it would 
he more for a man's eafe to be wicked him-r 
felf but furrounded with perfons juft, pru- 
dent and benevolent, or to be fingly good in 
the midft of a corrupt and Xp^rverfe genera- 
tion : but there is no need to canvafs this 
point, for it muft certainly make for his in- 
tereft that the morals of all with whom he 
has any concern fhould be improved, and he 
can take no likelier method for propagating 
good qualities elfewhere than .by cultivating 
them firft in himfelf. But then he muft 
proceed in this culture with difcretion, at-» 
tending not only to the growth of his plants 
but to their aptnefs for tranfplanting, taking 
care to make his virtues inviting as well as 

genuine^ 
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genuine, to fet them off with fuch appear- 
ance as may make them more eafily catched 
by fympathy^ to abate of fuch rigour and 
aufterity as might raife a diftafte againft them, 
to forbear what is innpcen^ when likely to 
give offence, remembring that things lawfull 
* may not be expedient, and to have ^ view in 
all his aiftions to ^heir exemplarinefs as well 
g$ their redtiti^de, 



CHAP. XXXVL 

'Limitation OF Virtui:. 

I Hope what has been hitherto delivered 
may be found tending to recommend vir- 
tue as the moft defirable objedt a man can 
purfue, to reft it upon the folid foundation of 
human nature inftead of thofe airy notions of 
an effential beauty wherein fome have placed 
it, and to purify it from thofe extravagancies 
wherewith it has been loaded by the indifcre- 
tion of zealots. But to deal ingenuoufly and 
aim at truth rather than faving the credit of 
Qur performance^ let us not fupprefs an excep- 
tion there lies againft it, as limiting and con- 
fining the obligation of virtue within a certain 
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compafs which ought to extend to all cafes 
univerfally. For it may be urged that if fa- 
tisfadtion, a man's own fatisfad:ion, be the 
groundwork of all our motives ; if reafon can 
furnifli no ends of her own^but ferves only to 
difcover methods of accomplifhing thofe afr 
figned her by fenfe ; if fhe recommends virtue 
and Senevolence folely as containing thcmoft 
copious fources of gratification ; theri are vir- 
tue and benevolence no more than means and 
Jeferve our regard.no longer than while they 
conduce towards their end. So that upon an 
opportunity gffering wherein a maR may, gain 
feme pleafure or advantage flily and fafely 
VMthout danger of after damage to hipifelf, 
though with infinite detriment to all the world 
b' iV^e aiKi in breach of every moral obligar 
t .:.!, he will adt wifely to embrace it. 

r:. I cannot deny that the confequence fol- 
low-. in fpeculation upon the qafe above fup- 
pofed, but I conceive fuch cafe can never hap- 
j.nin fa6t fo long as a man has any profpe<^ 
ci ^ood and evil to come. For we muft take in- 
to account^ not only the advantage accruing 
from an adlion^but likewife the benefits or mif- 
chiefs of thp difpofition of mind giving birth 
to it : and if this will lead us into evils over 
ballaticing the prefent profit of the adion^ wp 
cannot be faid to do it without danger of af-. 
1«r damage to ourfclves. The virtues belong 
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to the heart rather than the head, or to Ipeak 
in our own ftile, their refidence lies in the 
imagination not the underftanding ; and to be 
compleat muft dired: our inadvertent motions 
as well as our deliberate, that is, muft be- 
come appetites impelling to aftion without 
ftanding to confider their expedience. Now 
whoever refifts their impulfe foberly and pre- 
meditately upon confideration of their being 
inconvenient to his private purpofes, wiU 
thereby make fuch a breach upon their au- 
thority and give fuch a crooked turn to his 
mind as muft unavoidably draw him into evils 
greater than any immediate advantage he may 
gain. All vice, fays Juvenal, ftands upon a 
precipice, and if we once ftep over the brink, 
nobody can tell how far we (hall go down : 
one of thefe two things muft neceflarily fol- 
low, either we (hall continue Aiding until we 
fall into deftrudion, or muft put ourfelves to 
infinite trouble in climbing the precipice, a 
trouble far exceeding the pleafure we may 
have felt at firft in the eafe of a downhill mo- 
tion: He that cheats when he can do it fafe- , 
ly will want to cheat at other times, and con- 
fequently muft fufter either by a felf denial or 
the mifchiefs of an indulgence : fo that it had 
been more for his benefit to have adhered in- 
violably to his rule of honefty. . The ultimate 
end we h^ve afligned for a reafonable creature 
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to aft upon was not prefent pleafure or profit 
but the aggregate of enjoyments : and we have 
laboured, I hope not unfuccefsfulljr, to prove 
from a furvey of human nature that nothing 
adds fo largely to that aggregate as a right 
difpoiition of mind. We have indeed placed 
enjoyment in gratification, but then have put 
thoffe who will lend us an ear in mind^ that 
gratification depends more upon bending de-' 
fire to fuch a ply as that it may fatten upon 
things attainable and convenient^ than uport 
procuring the objedts of every defire ftarting 
up in our fancy. Now the habits of moral 
prudence and benevolence alone can bring 
defire to the proper ply : but thofe habita 
cannot retain their influence with him who 
fhall wilfully and upon principle permit his" 
other defires to break in upon them. There- 
fore thd* the common rules of virtue may 
lawfully be difpcnfed with upon an honeft 
regard to her intercfts and a judicious difcern- 
ment of the greater general good, for thisr 
ftrengthens our attachment to thofe objefts 
whereon the rules were founded : yet we may 
never infringe them upon any other confide- 
ration of pleafure or feffiflinefs, for this would 
bq introducing another principle of aftioh 
inconfiftcnt with the former. But it woul4 
be the moft imprudent thing in the world for 
^ man to allow himfelf in fuch liberties afr 
/ muft 
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muft deftroy a principle of condud: that pru- 
dence and reafon have recommended, fo long 
as there remains any ptoipeft of his receiving 
future benefit from its influence. 

3. Neverthelefs it muft be confefTed that 
when life drawls near to an end, if it fliould be 
urged upon us that then the obligationSto. vir- 
tue muft ceafe^I fhould not know what to an- 
fwer. For fince they arife from expedience^ 
they muft drop of courfe when there is no 
longer a poffibility of that expedience taking 
place. We have laid down before that a man 
need never deny himfelf in. anything unlefs in 
order to pleafe himfelf better another time, if 
then he (hall never fee that other time^there is 
no reafon why he fhould deny himfelf at all : 
but he may without fcruple gratify whatever 
defires he finds in his heart fince there is no 
room for any bad confequences to follow up- 
on them ; nor need he fear their fubverting 
a principle he has found all along of excel- 
lent ufe to guide him in his conduft.when he 
has no further courfe to run wherein* that prin- , 
cipie may dircdt him. Why fhould he re- 
ftrain his extravagance when he has enough 
to laft him the little time he expedts to live ? 
why fhould he forbear intemperance when it 
cannot have time to fill him with difeafes ? 
why fhould he fcruple to cheat when he fhall 
flip out of harm's way before a difcovery can 

overtake ' 
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overtake him ? why fliould he trouble himfelf 
with what becomes of the world when he is 
uponthe point of leaving it : or do anything 
for the benefit of others when he can receive 
no returns from them nor in any manner ga- 
ther the fruits of his labours ? 

4. But notwithftanding this cdnceffion^ it 
docs not neceflarily follow that a man muft 
quit the practice of virtue when he fees his 
difTolution approaching : for this will depend 
upon the turn of mind he has already taken. 
If indeed he has purfued it hitherto by con- 
ftraint and ftill finds in himfelf ftrong pro- 
penfities to gluttony, debauchery, gallantry 
and other inordinate defires, I have fuggefted 
no arguments which might induce him to re- 
ftrain them, nor offered advantages he can 
reap fufficient to compenfate the trouble of a 
felf-denial. For as phyficians permit a pa- 
tient whom they have abfolutely given over 
to eat and drink whatever he pleafes, becaiife 
when nothing can do him good nothing can 
hurt hrm : fo the moralift will think it in 
vain to prefcribe a regimen for difeafes of the 
minci when there is no time to work a cure 
nor any enjoyment of health to be expeded. 
Our motives of action are not to be changed 
prefently nor can we give a new turn to defire 
as cafily as put on our cloatlu, therefore 
when the glafs is almoft run out it is too late 
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to think of taking up a fct of frefh incli^ 
nations but everjrone muft be left tt> make 
the moft of thofe he already poffeffes. But 
this very confideratidn will engage the man 
who has fpent his days in a virtuous courfe 
to perfevere in it to the laft : not indeed now 
from pbligation or expedience but for . the 
,eafe and pleafore he finds in purfuing an ha- 
,bitu^l track; We obfe^ved juft now that the 
virtues to be rompleat muft have fixed theit 
refidence in the heart, and become appetites 
impelling to aftion without further thought 
than thegratification of them : fo that after their 
expedience ceafes^ they ftill continue to operate 
by the defiire they raife. Nor is it uniifual in 
other cafes for men to continue the courfes 
they have been accuftomed to after the xeafonsi 
upon which they began them are no morei 
I knew a^nercer who having gotten a compe- 
tency of fortune^ thought to retire and enjoy 
himfelf in quiet, but finding he could not be 
cafy without bufinefs^ was forced to return to 
the ihpp ^nd affift his former partners gratis 
in the nature of a journey mani Why then 
fhould it be thought ftrange that a man, long 
enured to the praftice of moral duties^ fhould 
perfevere in them out of liking when they 
can yield him no further advantage ? To tell 
him that he may fquaiider without fear of 
jpoverty, gluttonize without danger of diftem-» 
V0L4 I, A a pers 
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pcrs, and bring a fecret mifchicf upon othe^ 
without hazard of its ever coming round up- 
on himfelf, were no temptation to him : for 
he has no relifh to fuch divertifements^ his 
appetites having been long fince fct upon 
what is juft and becoming and beneficent. 
So that though prudence has no further 
commands, he will employ himfelf in the 
fame excrcifes flie ufed to enjoin, as tht 
moft agreable way wherein he can lay out hii 
icw remaining moments. 

5. Upon tliis occafion I cannot avoid en* 
tring the lifts once more on behalf of Epi* 
curus^ to vindicate him againft a charge of 
inconfiftcncy laid by Tuliy in his fecond de 
Finibus, Cap. 30, 31. Epicurus it fecms 
had written a letter on the laft day of his 
life to one Hermachu$, earneftly recommend-^ 
ing his piapils the children of his deccafed 
friend Metrodorus to his tuition* And had 
directed by Will that his executors fhould 
provide an. entertainn^ent yearly on his birth 
day, and on the like day of every months 
for fuch as ufed to- ftudy philofophy with 
him, in order to preferve alive in their minds 
the remembrance of himielf and of the faid 
Metrodorus. Now this friendly concern iot 
the name and family of Metrodorus, and thiiB 
jcaxd^il provifion for keeping up the Spirit of 
tibe fea by bringing them together once a 

month. 
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month, Tiilly thinks ad:ing out of charatfter 
in one who referred all things to pleafure and 
held that whatever happens after oiir deceafe; 
is nothing to us. But whoever obferves the 
motiohs of the human mind^ may fee that 
many things which are nothing to us when 
they hacppcn^are yet a great delight to us in 
the profpeft and contemplation: How often 
do people pleafe themfelves with laying 
fchemes for raifing a family or fpreading their 
ifame td future ages, without any probable 
aflurancc that they (hail enjoy the fuccefles of 
their family or have any knowledge of what 
the world Ihall fay of th6m a hundred years 
hence ? but tfie thought of what (hall then 
happen affords them a prefent erttertainmcnt^ 
ind dierefore they follow pleafuft as much 
in promiDting thofe fchemcs as they fhoiild do 
in purfiiit of any favourite diverfion. I would 
fain know how TuUy • would hav« had Epi- 
4:utus difpde of his laft <iay to have a<9:ed in 
charader : (hould it have been fpent iti the 
tnjoynaent of nice dainties, exquifite wines or 
^ne womeii ? this he might haVe ^xpedted 
had he had the fam« notion of Epicurus that 
ove have of an epicure. La Fontaine's glut- 
ton having eateh tip a whole falmon all but 
the jowl, ib furfeited hirafelf therewith thai 
his physicians declared him paft air hopes of 
a recovery : Ivell, fays he, fince the cafe is 
A a 2 fo. 
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fo, then bring me the reft of my fifli. ^ Now 
this man we muft own behaved confiftently 
with himfelf throughout: but why muft 
other people follow his example who have 
not the fame fondnefs for falmon ? Let us 
give everybody their due whether we like 
them or not: it appears from what accounts 
have been handed down to us and which Tul- 
ly was not ignorant of, that nobody was lefs 
of an epicure than Epicurus himfelf. He 
•had carefully ftudied the fources of pleafure 
"and found nothing more conducive thereto 
than temperance, patience, benevolence and 
all the moral virtues : we may fuppofe he 
had fo full a perfuafipn of this their tendency 
and fo enured himfelf to the practice of them, 
that he had gotten an habitual liking to 
tliem, and could not turn his hand to any- 
thing elfe with equal relifti. Imagine then a 
man of this turn arrived at the laft morning 
of his cxiftence^ and confidering how topafs 
his only remaining day with moft fatisfadtioa 
to himfelf : how could he do it better than 
by continuing that courfe which he had con- 
ftantly found moft pleafurable and beft fuited 
to his taftc ? There is no occafion to fuppofe 
the love of probity, friendfliip and public 
ipirittb be innate : for the perpetual experi* 
^ce and contemplation of their advantage- 
^ bufnefs 
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oufnefs is enough to make them objecfts of 
defire. 

. 6. But tho' I have thus much to alledge in' 
favour, of Epicurus towards fhowing that his 
conduct might be all of a piece when he 
wrote the letter and made the Will abovemen- 
tioned, notwithftanding his referring all 
things to pleafure : yet I cannot lb eafily jufti- 
fy Regulus againft all imputation of impru- 
dence upon the like principle. For it is one 
thing to contrive how we (hall lay out the day 
in a manner moll agreable to our liking when 
nothing we do therein can affe<5t us to mor- 
row, and quite another to take our meafures 
wifely when it depends upon our prefent be- 
haviour whether we fhall have a morrow or 
no. There is nothing more glaringly evident 
than that the end of Being muft put an end 
to enjoyment : therefore he that takes a 
CQurfe, how fatisfadtqry foever to his own 
mind, which muft deftroy him, ads impru- 
dently, as he confults prefent fatisfa<Stion ra- 
ther than the aggregate of it wherein happi- 
nefs properly confifts. Nor am I moved with 
thofe ranting exclamations of the Stoics, that 
there is more joy in a day well fpent than in 
years of fenfual delights ; I am fenfible our 
pleafures ^re not all equal in degree, but I 
cannot conceive how fo much enjoyment can 
be crowded into a fmall fpace of time as to 

A a 3 make 
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make it worth our while to negle£k years to 
come for the fake of it ; for oqr organs can 
neither bear nor contain fo large a meafure. 
Such outcries are in the flile of the difibliite 
and inconfiderat^ as encouraging the fame 
difregard to the future with the maxim they 
proceed upon» A (hort life and a merry. But 
the moft fatal miftake men are apt to fall into^ 
lies in their eftimating pleafures according to 
the degree of them : for it has been made ap* 
pear under the article of pleafure that we arc 
much more beholden to thofe of the gentler 
kind, as adding more largely to the aggregate 
of fatisfadlions, than to the intenfe. Even 
our common diverfions pleafe more by the 
engagement of fome purfuit they put us upon 
than by the joy of an acquifitiori. Nor fhall 
we fee caufe to lay fo much ftrefs upon the 
raptures of virtue when we refledt how many 
lefs worthy objedts can give them as well for a 
time I a fudden turn of good fortune, a title 
of honour, a ribbon^ whether blue, green or 
Kd, the fmiles of a miftrefs, a kind word, a 
delufive promife, the verieft trifle, will do it in 
proportion to the fondnefs there is for them : 
fo that a day fpent in the accomplifhment of 
^y tBager defire carrier as much^ intriniic 
. weighty abi^ra^e^ from all confiderations of the 
future^ as a day fpent in the exercife of virtue* 
Wherefore the preferablenefs of virtue does 

- no; 
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not arifc fo much from the tranfports (he oc-* 
cafions M from the calm ferenity and fteddy 
complacence of mind (he enfures, the fatisfac-^ 
tory reflcaion^i (he gives fcopc to, the attain- 
ablenefs of the deiircaflic raifes, their compa^ 
tiblenef$ with one anwier, and their clcarncfi 
from mifchievous confcquenccs : all which 
regard the time to come and therefore cannojt 
confift with whatever renders us incapable of 
good or evil for the future* 

7. Yet neither can it be certainly con- 
cluded from jnen'$ enduring patiently for a 
good caufe, that they feel thofe tranfports in 
Supporting it which (hall keep their minds in 
a ftate of continual enjoyment: for we may 
remember that objeifts operate no lefe by the 
want than the defire of them, by our unwill- 
ing^efs to mifs them than by the pleafure of 
pioving towards them; and that there is an 
abhorrence pf vice a$ well as a love of virtue. 
When motives aft this way they fall under 
the claft of neceffity, which always throws 
the mind into a ftate of uneafinefs : nor is her 
condition inftantly bettered upon doing well 
while it i^ done out of obligation, nor until we 
QAXX come to do it upon liking. If this were 
Regulu«'s cafe we muft certainly pronounce 
him to have afted imprudently, and that 
Epicurus could not have done the fame con- 
fiftently with his principles, iince. he gave up 
. A a 4 all 
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all thofe enjoyments he might have cxpedted 
in a longer life without receiving even prefent 
pi ..aiure in exchange : and it had been for his 
benefit to have had no fuch ftrong attachment 
to ii^s obligations. . But not to derogate from 
the charadter of Regiflus, let us fuppofe the 
utmoft that can be fuppofed in his favour : 
let qs allow him to have felt fo great fatisfac- 
tion in the noblenefs of his conduct as drew 
out the fting of every evil that could befaU 
him, and to have ended his days in exquifite 
delight amidft all the cruel torments that 
were infliifted upon him. Still this delight, how 
high foever in kind, muft neceffarily fall (hort 
in duration ; and he had better have content- 
ed hinifelf with fmaller pleafures which 
might have compenfated by their continuance 
for what they wanted in weight. Perhaps it 
may be faid he had contradled fo ftrong a de- 
teftation of treachery and abhorrence of in- 
famy that h? could not fupport himfelf in any 
quiet of mind under the refleftion of them : 
iq that being no longer capable of enjoying 
life with pleafure^hechofe to end it in a man- 
ner that might prove moft fatisfaAory. But 
what brought him under this incapacity bcv 
fides his own difpofition of mind which could 
find a relifh in nothing but what was juft, be- 
coming and laudable? Another who had not 
the fame fqyeamifh difpofition might have 

found 
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found enjoyments enow under general cenfiire 
and felf-reproach to make life defirable. Nor 
will it fufiice to alledge tha( he had good 
grounds at - firft acquiring this dipolition, 
which having once taken up it was -not in 
his power to lay down again at pleafurc: for 
it is 'not our bufinefs to £nd excufes for him 
in the weaknefs of human nature which can- 
not fuddenly change a rooted habit of adling 
or liking that we have long accuftomed our- 
felves to, but to enquire whetlier this proce- 
dure of his were a weaknefs or no. And for 
this purpofe we mvift imagine to ourfelves a 
man who fhould have an abfolute command 
pver his inclinations to turn them this way or 
that as he i^fw proper, and.confider how fach 
a one would ufe his power in the fituation of 
Regulus. We cannot well fuppofe other wife 
than that fuch a^ perfon would keep his eye 
conftantly fixed upon the original rule of 
reftitude which drives folely at happinefs. 
He would eftablifti upon that bottom certain 
ma3ym8 of conduct and morality as he judged 
them conducive thereto : but Jie would never 
fufFcr himfelf to be cnllaved by the maxims 
himfelf had eftablilhcd, nor let any fubor- 
dinate means lead him away from his ulti«- 
mate end. He would know that what is 
good and laudable at one timc^may become 
ihifchievous and blamable by a change of cir^ 

cumftances. 
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cumiUnccs, He might encourage in hitniklS 
« love of probity and honour as yielding the 
largeft incon^e of fatisfaftion, yet if matters 
came to that paf$ as to make it appear they 
muA have a contrary tendency^ he would 
throw afide hi& fcruples and turn his thoughts 
to fuch enjoyments as were to be k^d without 
them* 

8. Upon the whole we are forced to acf 
knowledge that hitherto we have found, no 
reafdn to imagine a wifeman would ever die 
for his country or fufier martyrdom in the 
caijfc of virtue, how ftrong propenfity foeve? 
he might feel in himfelf to maintain her intent 
refls. For he would nqver ad upon impulib 
nor do anything without knowiQg why : he 
would cultivate a difpoiition to juftice^ bene^ 
volence and public fpiri^becaufehe would fe^ 
it muft lead him into adtions moft conducive 
to his happinefs, and would place fuch confi- 
dence in his rules as toprefume they carried 
that tendency in particular inftances whereia 
it did not immediately appear* But it is one 
thing not to fee direftiy that meafures have 
fuch a tendency, and another to difcern clearly 
that they have a contrary : and when they 
take away all capacity of further enjoyments 
this is fo manifeft a proof of their ine^pe-^ 
dience as no prefumption whatever can with-* 
ftandt Therefore he will never let his love 

of 
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iof virtue grow to fuch an extravagant fofidnefs 
as to overthrow the very purpofes for which 
^e ^itertained it. 

• 9. I am apprchaifive this conclufion will 
give dfience to many as feeming to undo all 
we had doqe before in the fcrvice of virtue, 
by thui? dcfcrting her at laft in time of gfeateft 
need when Ihe is entring upon her moft ar- 
duouis undertakings. Yet I know not where- 
in we have aded unfairly either in the choice 
of our premiffes or dedudtion of inferences 
fix)m them? We have fearched every corner 
of the human breaft, and found that all our 
motives derive either immediately or remotely 
fittm our own fatisfa<3ion and complacence of 
<nind. Nature has given ms this fpring as the 
firft mover of all our aftions and ultimate ob- 
je<5t of all our contrivances. We have feen 
that reafon cannot work upon her own bot- 
tom but muft fetch materials from elfewhere, 
for there is no reafoning unlefs from premifles- 
already known before we enter upon the con- 
fultation : therefore how far foever (he may 
inveftigate her principles upon one another 
ihe muft at laft reft in fuch as flue finds af- 
ligned her by fenfe and appetite, her office be- 
ing only to corred their errors in the profecu- 
tion of their aims, to take better meafures 
dian they do, and lead to the fame point dif- 
creetly a^d efiedually which they drive at 

prepof- 
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prepofleroufly and vainly^ We have £howa 
that the rules of morality ftand on the foun*' 
dation of happinefs> that all notions of them 
ivhich have not this bafis to reft upon are fan- 
taftic and unftable : from whence it will -fol- 
low that whenever^ by the unlupky circum- 
ftances of our fituation^ this fupport happens 
to be withdrawn from under them^they muft 
ncccflarily fall to the ground. Thus if our 
premifles lead us to a conclufibn we do not 
like, we may fay with Doftor Middletoft, 
that we cannot help it : for it was not our 
bufinefs to hunt for arguments in fupport of 
any caufe wbatfoever, but to take a carefuU 
furvey of nature without prejudice or prepof^' 
fefHon^and gather fuch obfervations as fhould 
appear refulting therefrom. 

lo. But it wdll be faid that we have made 

only a partial and imperfeft furvtjy; for if 

we had availed ourfelves of all the light na-^r 

ture would have affor4ed,we might have dif- 

covered that the end of life is not the end of 

Being, that our diflblution is but a removal 

from this fublunary ftage to aft upon iovnt 

other, where our good works fhall follow us 

and yield a plentiful harveft of happinefs 

which had not time to ripen here : therefore 

4. man does not aft imprudently who p,erfe^ 

vcrcs in his virtues to the very laft, although 

they manifeflly tend to cut him off from life 

with 
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with all its enjoyment^ an4 promife him no- 
thing bijt pain and torment for the littic 
tiitie he has to continue upon earth. All 
this, confiftently with the nature of my 
work, I can regard yet only as a fuggeftion, 
having found nothing in the pfogrefs of 
thefe refearches to convince us of another lifc^ 
or (hew the tendeijcy of what we do here 
to affedt us hereafter : yet neither hare I 
found anything to difprove them, (o that 
they remain proper matter of further enquiry* 
And fince I find them maintained by per-^ 
fonis of the greatcft learning and judgement 
and almoft univerfally received among man- 
kind, fince they are in themfeli^es matters of 
the utmoft iniportance and we fee the limits 
of virtue cannot be afcertained without them, 
it would be inexcufable to pa£s them over 
unregarded or without a thorough and care- 
full examination ; which not being eafily dis- 
patched, fo as to fettle thofe points to our ia- 
tisfa«5Uon, I (hall rcferve them for the fubjed: 
of another volume. Therefore it may be con- 
fidered that I am but in the midway of my 
journey, and what I may learn in the fuc- 
ceeding ftages of it is yet uncertain 5 nor bc- 
caufe it is fard in § 4 that I have fuggefted 
no arguments to induce a vicious man 
near the end of his days to reilrain his 
defires, and in this it&xon, that I hair« 

found 
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found nothing to convince ns c^ another Ufi^ 
ought it to be inferred finmi dience that I 
may not in vaj further progre6. He that 
has a good opinion of religion, as having i 
lational and folid foundation to ftand upcHii 
ought to hdieve that I (hall find fuch argu* 
ments and grounds of conviction as have ncA 
hitherto occurred, when«pro(ecuting the fub^ 
jed: with a £ur and carefull examination ; and 
may prefume that what now appears die moft 
exceptionable part of my dodrine^will thea 
become capable of being turned to the ad« 
vantage of religion^ by ffaowing its abfolute 
neceflity to make the fyftem of morality 
compleat. In .the mean while he cannot 
furely blame me for attempting to prove diat 
the pradtice of virtue is the wifi^ coude a 
man can follow to attain happioefs even in 
this world : and to abate the icandal he might 
take at the exception made of a perfon in Rc-« 
gulus's iituation, to whom a ftrong attach^ 
ment to virtue would be a misfortune, h* 
may pleafe to refled: it is not uitfimilar to a 
declaration of St. PauVs, that if in this life 
only we had hope we were of all men the 
moft miferable. But one who is proceeding 
on a courfe of enquiries can take nothing for 
granted beforehand, he can draw his infe-* 
rences only from the premiflcs already collec- 
ted, and muil fhape them in £ich manner as 

they 
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they ftiall naturally lead him. So that I 
muft ftill adhere to my prefent concluiion un^ 
til feeing Xcaufe to alter it^ for I camiot 
yield' to any authority how great or general 
foevcr : this would be to depart from the 
plan I propofed at fetting out^ which was to 
try what lights I could ftrike out by t!]^ ex* 
crcife of my reafoa without calling in foreign 
aids ; the extent of that, be it greater or be 
it lefs, is the line I am to run, and when I 
im come to the end of this line I muft ftop 
(hort, unlefs by another effort of rea&n I caft 
diance to catch hold of another clue. 

II. Neverthelefs I am very loath to leave 
the fcrupuious reader with an ill imprefllon 
of me upon him though but for a feafon, gnd 
yet I don't know how to dfFac^ it my&lf 
but muft truft to his candour to do the beft 
he can for me. Perhaps his good nature may 
fuggeft to him that if this conclufion I pre- 
tend to abide by were my real ultimate opi- 
nion, I fhould not be fo inconfiftent with my- 
felf as to divulge it. For the difcovery that a. 
man's own fafety will fuperfede all obligations 
is of a nature not to be communicated with- 
out leffening its value to the owner: he may 
believe then I fhould have locked it carefully 
up as a precious depofit to be referved for pri- 
vate ufe, that if ever the cafe fhould fo happen 
as that I cannot obey the dictates of honour 

and 
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and confcience without end angering my perfon^ 
I might avail myfelf of this fecret to flip ray. 
own neck out of the collar : but it would 
ccrtainly.be for my intereft to perfuadc the 
world that the duties of virtue are indifpenfi- 
ble, and they ought to facrifice every thing 
for the good of the public^' whereof I am a 
member and muil confequently fhare in the 
fat of their facrifices. Therefore I think it 
is no unreafonable favour to expect^ that he 
wiU fuppofe I have already run over in my 
iDwn mind the matters I am to prefent him 
with by and by, and forefee fomething will 
occur among them which will oblige me to 
recant the odious part of my. doctrine and 
come over to his fentiments. Let us then 
take leave in good hopes^ that however we 
may part a little out of humour for the pre- 
feat, we fliall grow better fatisfied with onq 
another upon our next converfation. 



The End of the First Volume, 
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